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1. INTRODUCTION 

It is a truth universally acknowledged that, women, who are physically 
and mentally equipped to perform on par with men, are not only denied 
existence as complete human beings, but also deprived of the opportumty to 
^ve ejqpression to their feelings, their thoughts and their anguish. 

The feminist movement, which started in the West in the 1960s, went a 
long way in arresting the injustice meted out to women. 

The nineteaith century French dramatist, Alexander Dumas, was the 
first to use the term ‘feminism’. To refer to the then-emerging movement for 
women’s right, which was mostly limited to politics, it gradually spread across 
the world securing complete political, social, economic and educational rights 
for women. That movement influences many Indian and other writers but in 
the later part of the twentieth century, it swept across the world, shaking it out 
of its centuries old complacency, making people think anew about old-age 
beUefe. In India, a population steeped in religious beliefs, superstition and 
tradition did not readily influenced by this movement. The Manu Smriti, 
which has been widely accepted in India as a text lajdng dawn the rules of 
social behaviour, declares; 

“Day and night, women must be kept in subordination to the male of 
the family: in childhood to the fether, in youth to her husband, in old 
age to her sons.... Even though the husband be destitute of virtue and 
seeks pleasure elsewhere, he must be worshipped as God.”* 

Feminism, thus, plays little or no part in the lives of mosi Intfians. A few 
hidian writexs in English have attempted to challenge the age-old myth 
airroundii^ the man-woman relationship It has succeeded in their attempt, if 
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not in finding an ideal solution, but, at least in creating an awareness of the 
existing equalities in society. 

According to the historian Linda Gordan, feminism is “An analysis of 
women’s subordination for purpose of figuring out how to change it” . 
Women constitute roughly half the world’s population, but their contribution 
in various fields of activity has been totally disproportionate to their numerical 
strength. Branded as the weaker sex they have been denied fiill justice- sodal, 
economic and political. An awareness of the inequalities present in society 
resulted in the women’s Liberation Movement as late as the mid-mneteenth 
century. The credit for providing an impetus to such a movement must 
certainly go to pioneers like Simone de Beauvoir, who sought to shatter the 
myth of femininity in her book. The Second Sex. First published in French in 
the year 1949, it was later translated into English making it accessible to the 
rest of the world. With firankness hitherto unheard of, she writes; 

“All agree in recognizing the fact that females exist in the human 
species; today as always they make up about one half of humanity. 
And yet we are told that femininity is in danger; we are exhorted to be 
women, remain women, and become women. It would appear, then, 
that evMy female human being is not necessarily a woman; to be so 
considered she must share in that mysterious and threatened r^ty 
knoTPwi as femininity. Is this attribute something secreted by the 
ovaries? Or is it a platonic essence, a product of the philosophic 
imagination”.® 

Simone de Beauvior draws heavily on various disciplines like biology, 
psydiolOj^ and faistoty to express her ideas clearly. She studies in detail issues 
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like a girl’s education, marriage, prostitute, and domestic chores, which she 
describes as unpaid drudgery. She discusses frankly topics, which were 
hitherto considered to be taboo-sexual initiation and sexual pleasure for 
women. She also seeks to debunk the sentiomental propaganda about maternity. 

Though Beauvior’s book sowed the seeds for a revolution, it did not 
exactly initiate the women’s movement. The book, which sparked off the 
movement, was Betty Friedan’s The Feminine mystique, published in 1963. 
Fifteen years after graduating from college, Friedan conducted interviews with 
many of her erstwhile classmates and the result of this survey proved that the 
general assumption of a woman achiewng happiness and contentment in 
marriage and motherhood was Mse. Most of the women interviewed by 
Friedan were wives and mothers, ostensibly blessed with all the comforts of 
life. Yet the survey proved that they were merely plajdng the role of a devoted 
wife and loving mother and were supposed to seek fulfillment in it. Friedan 
holds the view: 

“For a woman, as for a man, the need for self-fijlfiUment-autonomy, 
self-realization, independence, individuality, self-actualization-is as important 
as the sexual need, with as serious consequences when it is thwarted. 
Women’s sexual problems are, in this sense, by-product of the suppression of 
her basic need to grow and fijlfill her potentialities as a human being, 
potentialities which the mystique of feminine fulfillment ignores”. 

Friedan’s book was followed by Kate hfiBett’s Sexual Politics m 
l%9.Millet is conrid^ed to be another important feminist of tl» twentieth 
century. She vociferously argues that in the patriarchal sodety, woman has 
been accorded a demeaning podtibn. She ^ves a graphic explanation of the 
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insecurities faced by women and she anticipates tiie problem which society 
would face one day in the form of female feticide with the result of rapid 
scientific development which would enable pre-natal sex determination tests. 
She says: 

“The gnavring suspicion that plague any nunority member, that myths 
propagated about his inferiority might after aU be true often reaches 
remarkable proportions in the personal insecurities of women. Some 
find their subordinate position so hard to bear that they repress and 
deny its existence. But a large number will recogmze and admit their 
circumstances when they are properly phrased. Of two studies which 
asked women if they would have preferred to be bom male, one found 
that one fourth of one sample admitted as much, and another sample, 
one hal^ when inquired of children, who have not yet developed as 
serviceable techniques of evasion, what this choice might be, if they 
had one, the answers of female children in a large majority of cases 
clearly favour birth into the elite group, whareas boys overwhelmingly 
reject the option of being ^Is. The phenomenon of parents’ prenatal 
preferences for male issue is too common to require much elaboration. 
In the light of the imminent possibility of parents actually choosing the 
sex of their child, such a tendency is becoming the cause of some 
concern in scientific circles”^. 

Propagating the same brand of militant femimsm, Germaine Greer 


feels that marriage as an institution nmst be abolished because, “if 
womm are to affect a significant amelioration in condition it 
seems obvious that tl^ nmst rduse to many”^. 
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The women’s movement also produced a number of fendnist novelists. 
Sylvia Plath’s BellJar took American women by storm. The novel depicts the 
transformation of the young, innocent and oppressed heroine, Esther, into a 
vengeful Diana. The novelist uses the exquisitely handcrafted mat made by 
Mrs. Willard, one of the characters in the book, to symbolize the oppression of 
women. This mat is not used for interior decoration as some object of art but 
rather as a kitchen mat to be soiled under the feet of Mrs. Willard. It makes 
Esther think; 

“ And I knew that in spite of all the roses and kisses and restaurant 
dinners a man showered on a woman before he married her, what he 
secretly wanted when the wedding service ended was for her to flatten 
out under his feet like Mrs. Willards’ s Idtchen mat”’ 

Other feminist novelists in the West hke Margaret Drabble, Doris 
Lessing, Iris Murdoch, Marilyn French and Margaret Atwood have created a 
niche for themselves in the literature produced in this century. They have 
come a long way from the handicaps and constraints faced by their 
counterparts two hundred years ago. Women in those days did not dare defy 
the rigid norms laid down by society. While it was permissible for men to 
ignore social decorum and prudish notions of morality, a woman writer was 
expected to restrict herself only to certain areas of life. Even such writing was 
possible only after much sacrifice. Writing about women writers, Anne 
Stevenson comments: 

“It is surprising how many spinster writers thea-e have hem: Jane 
Austen, Emily Bronte, Stevie Smith, Charlotte Mew, Marianne Moore, 
Elizabeth Bishop. These women may have suffered, but they suffered 
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as women who attempted neither to fight male domination nor 
compromise themselves to smt it. Theirs was a narrow independence, 
even a selfish one, but it was real. It was bought at the price of what 
used to be called ‘womanliness’- sex, marriage, children and the 
sodally acceptable position of a vdfe”* 

Society has undergone a great change since then. No longer do women writers 
have to assume pseudonyms, as in the case of George Eliot, to shield their 
identity. Women writers today enjoy a relatively greater measure of freedom 
and do not hesitate to explore re^ons of experience that were earlier 
considered taboo. Even in a conservative nation like India, we now have 
Shobha De who has dared to enter the exclusively male domain of 
pornography and become a commercial success. 

In general, however, Western feminists far outnumber thek Indian 
counterparts and are a lot more stridently feminist in their approach. In India, 
the first generation of Indian writers in English- Mulk Raj Anand, R.K. 
Narayan and Raja Rao missed out a great opportunity. A wealth of material in 
the form of the fi’eedom struggle and the women involved in it seemed to have 
escaped their notice. Aiwnd had been too deeply involved in champiomng the 
cause of the underdog in society to pay attention to the travails of women. His 
protagonist Gauri in The Old Woman And The Caw, however, is a fine 
example of his idea of women’s emancipation at least some of Narayan’s 
women charactm of everyday life try to assert themselves in thdr de^e for a 
career or thdr nmi for physical gratification. If he has portrayed the medc and 
subnuss^e woman in Margayya’s /vrife in bis novd Tfee Financial Expert and 
Savitri in The Iktrk Room, he has also created vibrant and sometimes radical 
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women characters like Daisy and Roae in Ms novel. The Painter Of Signs and 
The Guide respectively. These heroines, however, are not role models whose 
esperiences are meant to be emulated. Talking of Daisy, Shanta 
Kiishnaswamy says: 

“She is unique in that she is able to cast aside all culturally imposed 
feelings of guilt and shame on womanhood and sex. Narayan, 
however, in deprimg her of personal fiilfiUment in marriage and 
domesticity, warns us about the excesses of rampant feminism wMch 
would lead to a destructive or deathlike androgynous blurring of die 
two sexes”’ 

The women in Raja Rao’s fiction are reduced to mere automatons. 
Those of Ms women characters, who aspire for more, end up feehng bitter like 
Saroja or settle for passivity like Savitri, dutifiiUy playing her role as the wife 
of a government officer in The Serpent and the Rope. The women in his 
novels are victims of domestic injustice and tyrannical tracfition, but he 
proposes no solution to thdr dilemma. TMs may be because as Shanta 
Krishanaswamy says, 

“The culture he springs from and wMch he has imbibed so thorougMy 
in his entire being, precludes Rao firom resolwng the woman’s issue in 
txjncrete terms.” In Bhabani Bhattacharya’s novels, woman is the 
epitome of all virtues and plays an important role in bringing about 
sodal reform. But in spite of bdng pure and noble, she is victimized. 
Kajoli m & Many Hungers\ Rev^ils an unconquerable ^iiit in the 
ftce of «Kiless sufficing and miseiy. The city-bred MoMm m Music 
for Mohird transforms the village, Behula, symbolic of a country 
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Steeped in superstition and obsolete customs, into a model village wth 
the help of her progressive-nunded husband. However, it may be sdd, 

“the picture he paints of the woman is idyllic, tender and channing, 
sometimes even too optumstic to be realistic”. (353) 

Thus, while writing about women, men tend to go to ejctremes-either 
highli ghting their weaknesses or defying them and putting them on a pedestal, 
making the characters seem unreal. Women writers, on the other hand, are 
more honest in their portrayal of women in th«r novels. Kamala Markandaya 
very successftilly portrays the double puUs that the Indian woman is subjected 
to- between her desire to assert her dignity as human bdi^ and her duty as a 
daughter, wife and mother. She also points out how the distortions in the 
econonnc and social order affect women more than men. Through her 
protagonist Rukmani in Nectar in a Sieve, she proves that witlun the 
traditional role, she can acconunodate her other roles as a human bdng, and 
not through alienation and self-laceration, but throu^ expansion and 
communion a deeper self-knowledge can be attained. Another example is 
Sarojini in A Silence of Desire, who is determined to overcome h^ problems 
in her own way. It is pwhaps only in Possession that Markandaya transforms 
the traditionally suppressed woman into a domineering and t 5 n:anmcal 
poss^sor. In most of her other novels, however, the woman is a source of 
dormant strength and shores up the male protagonist from collapse. 

Anita Desai e9q)lores the disturbed psyche of mod^ Indian women 
Her protagonists are uaially highly intelligent and senritive won^ who end 
up exhausted and on the verge of mental oises in thdr attonpt to manage a 
home and children and rind ^^no^i^ fiilflllm^. They usually resort to 
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dra^c steps when thebr predicament reaches a climax. Maya in Cryj. the 
peacock is highly sensitive, caring woman bound in marriage to the practical, 
down-to-earth lawyer Gautama, who remabns totally obhsdous to his wife’s 
emotional needs. Physically and emotionally, her body and mind crave for 
attention, the denial of which leads to dire consequences with Gautama being 
pushed to his death by her. Where Shall We Go This Svmme/l Describes the 
gnawing void in the hfe of Sha by renewing her life as a woman, wife and 
mother. It is an intense story of a middle-t^ed woman tom between her desire 
to abandon her comfortable, albeit boring, esdstence and the realization that 
the bonds that bind her to it cannot easily be broken. Desai, in all her novels, 
presents the pre<hcament of sensitive women claracters, who find it very 
difficult to adjust them in the present mechanical and lubanized set up. She, 
howevCT, makes no attempt to find solutions to their various problems. 

Ruth Prawer Jhabvala is mostly preoccupied with the travails of the 
white woman in India. She writes predominantly from her own viewpoint with 
her bitter experiences in an alien land. Her portrayal of women is very limited 
and narrow, and provokes Shanta Rrishanaswamy to comment that “ Her 
examples of women in her fiction seem to make people unacquainted with 
India believes that aU Indian women are contemptible, flinty or neurotic and 
pathetic creatures”. ( 356 ) 

Nayantara Sahgal, another pronnnent Indian woman writer, started 
writing brfore the fenmust movement was launched in the sixties. Yet she has 
dealt with probl^ns concenung women who went on to become majnr issues 
in the feminist movar^it. She writes sentitively of the way women suffer 
owng to sex^ bias in a {mtrichal set-up. Txi The Dc^ in Shadow, ^ gives a 
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sensilive account of the sufferii^ of a woman in Indian sodety when she 
chooses to dvorce her husband. The protagonist Smirit feels dinMshed and 
humiUated not only by the stigma attached to divorce but also by the cruel 
‘consent term’ of the divorce wMch compel her to pay a staggerii^ amount of 
tax on an income she cannot even use. The novel, however, cannot be labelled 
femimst because Smirit, in spite of her lib^ated way of thinldng, does not 
have the courage to stand without male support. If it b not her husband Som, it 
is Raj, who she later depends on to solve hw problems. In Rich Like Us, Ram 
inflicts great emotional violence on both his wives Mona and Rose. Thou^ 
both the women are aware of the injustice done to th^ habit makes them 
willing victims of exploitation and injustice, Sal^al, it must be observed, 
works out her fenunist ideas in a limited world. She usually restricts herself to 
the study of women of one class-the elite. She makes a close and sensitive 
study of the sufferings of the women of this class and shows how they refuse 
to remain chtuned to their subordinate roles, and how they defy traditional 
norms in search of emancipation. Most of her works, however, also de^ vrith 
the impersonal world of poHtics in a story running parallel to the main theme 
of the p^sonal world of man-woman relationships. 

1.1 CRITICAL OVERVIEW 

LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF SHASHI DESHPANDE 

In the context of contemporary Indian writit^ in Engjbh, Deshpande b 
one of the most understated yet confident voices, which explore individual 
and universal predicaments through the female psyche. In one of her 
interviews idie says, **1 do not Hke to cafi my^ a fimMst writra’. I say I am a 
Imt do not write to propagate mi ian”^® 
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Shashi Deshpande ocaipies a significant place among contemporary 
womrai novelists who concern themselves with the problems of women and 
their qu^ for identity. She says,‘T3asically, mine is a quest for the human self 
wthin the woman”^^. Her protagomsts are modem, educated yoimg women, 
crushed under the weight of a male-dominated and tradition bound sodety. 

Her attempt to ^e an honest portrayal of thdr sufferings, disappointments 
and fimstrations makes hw novels susceptible to treatment from the feminist 
an^e. She, how ever, maintains that her novels are not intended to read as 
feminist texts. This is evident from what she says; 

“A woman who writes of women’s experiences often brings in some 
aspect of those experiences that have angered her, roused her strong 
feelings. I do not see why tins has to be lablled feminist fiction”. 

Ibsen, who heralded the idea of woman’s emancipation wth his 
character, Nora, in A Doll's House, also disclaims any connection with 
women’s rights, he says: “Of course, it is incidentally desirable to solve the 
problem of women; but that has not been the portrayal of human bdngs” 

While it may not have bear Deshpande’s intentions to propound any 
particular theory, evoi a cursory rea^ng of her novels displays a tremordous 
amount of sympathy for women. Most of her protj^onists are educated and 
exposed to western ideas. As Ramam^rthy puts it, “ Her heroines sp^ of 
Virginia Woolfs A Rooms Of One 's Own and Betty Friedan and it becomes 
obwious that the women she has areated are framinsts if ^e is not one”'"*. 
Moreovar, the attitudes and reactions of her protagonist to various issues 
rdated to womKi who are oeoight betwe«i tradition and mod^iuty do provide 
ample material for treatment from a feminist an^e. She has written '‘Roots 
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And Shadows' (1983), ‘The Dark Holds No Terroers' (1980), ‘That Long 
Silence ’ (1988), ‘The Binding Vine ’ (1993), ‘A Matter Of Time * (1996), and ‘ 
Small Remedies* (2000). That’s in addition to two short crime novels- ‘If I die 
iocby’ and ‘Come UP And Be Dead* (1983)- and six volumes of short stories. 
Besides this, Deshpande has also written books of cMdren. 

A reading of Shashi Deshpande’ s novels reveals a deq) under standing 
of the female psyche particularly that of the educated, urban, middle-class 
woman. Deshpande is undoubtedly an outstanding Indian Ei^lish novelist 
with four volumes of short stories, four childrwi’s books and six novels to her 
credit. She was bom and brought up in Dharwad, Karnataka, and is the 
daughter of renowned Kannada dramatist and Sanskrit scholar, Sriranga, who 
is described as the Bernard Shaw of Kannada theatre. She graduated in 
economics from Elphinstone College, Bombay and in law from the 
Government Law College, Bangalore. Much lat«-, she took a postgraduate 
degree from the Mysore University. She married Dr. Deshpande; a neuro- 
pathologist in 1962 and in the imtial years of her marriage was largely given 
over to brining up her two sons. Recountii^ the influences in her life, Shashi 
, Deshpande says: “There are three things in early life that have shaped me 
as a writer. These are: That my fether was a writor, that I was educated 
wcclusivdy in English and that I was bom a fmale”^^ 

In an intendew to Vanamala Vishwanath, Shashi D^hpmde says th^ 
she began writing most casually and without any intention of setting down to a 
career in writing. She had accomptmied her husband, a commonwealth 
scholar, to England and fived thae for a year. In order not to fi>rget her 
experi«ices in England, she b^n writing them down. The feet that they were 
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foiutd worthy of bdng published encouraged her to try a career in joumahsm. 

A stint at Onlooker forther encouraged her to try her hand at diort Tories and, 
in a sudden burst of creativity, she wrote several short stories, wMch were 
published in reputed magazines, and which were later compiled into four 
volumes. Her first collection of short stories The Legacy, published in 1972, 
was prescribed for the graduate students in Columbia University, other 
collection of short stories are It Was Dark, The Miracle and It Was 
Nightingale. In between, Shashi Deshpande also tried her hand at detective 
writing and wrote three detective serials, two of which were subsequently 
expanded and published as r^ular novels- Come ttp and Be Dead and If I Die 
Today. The racy style of narration made these books quote popular but 
Deshpande herself considers them as Mures. 

A close study of Deshpande’ s short stories and novels reveal an author 
who is intelligent, articulate and relatively firee firom prejudice regar<fing 
gend^, but at the same time hi^y sensitive to the issues involving women. 
The relentless probing of men- women rdationship by the author intrigues the 
reader enough to question her stand on feminism. Deshpande is perhaps the 
only Indian author who has made a bold attempt to ^ve voice to the 
fiustrations and disappointmmits of women despite her vehemart denial of 
b^gfenanist. 

Roots And Shadows is the first fiiU-lcmgth novd written by Deshpmde 
though it was published aftor The Dca-k Holds No Terrors, her second mvd. 
Tbe h i gh li ght s the agony and suffocation experienced by the protagomst 
Indu in a male-domlmded and traditioM>oiind soddy . She finds tersdf 
aliosatal whrai she r^ms to conform to the rigid code hud down by sodety. 
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Marriage to the man of her choice brings only disillusionment when she finds 
her educated and ostensibly progressive nunded husband no different firom the 
average Indian male. She is even contemptuous of hereelf when she reahzes 
that she has all along been unconsdously aping the model of the idea of an 
Indian wife. The novel gains its feminist stance firom Indues perastoit 
exploration of herself as an individual. Extra-marital affiiir helps her to break 
fi'ee firom the emotional bondage of matrimony and makes her aware of herself 
and realize that it is possible to exercise autonomy witlun the parameters of 
marriage. Roots And shadows also offers us scope to observe meaningless 
ritual and custom all of which help to perpetuate the myth of male superiority. 
Seen through the novelist’s Qres, insignificant everyday details take on a new 
dimension and highlight the gross inequalities preset in sodety. 

Deshpande’s second novel. The Dark Holds No Terrors, seeks to 
discuss the male ego, which refiises to accept a secondary refiises to accept a 
secondary position in marriage. THie novel narrates the harrovdng experience 
of the protagonist, Sam, who enjoys a greats economic and sodal status than 
her husband Manohar. The trauma of being the victim of her husband’s 
firustration that manifests itself in the form of sexual sadism is vividly 
portrayal. Deshpande also makes the readers aware of sodety’ s reaction to the 
superior status of vrife in a marriage, winch leads the husband to devdop an 
infiriority complex. The novel also seeks to (fiscuss the blatant ganier 
di^innnation, winch is shown even by pararts towards thdr dmighters. 
Deshpande effectively conveys the craring pararte for male dnld and the 
disastrous effect it can have on a samtive young girl. Danai of parental love 
and victim of her hudjand’s fiustration, Sam commences an arduous journey 
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into her and liberate herself from guilt, shame and hunuHation to ©merge in 
fiill control over her Ufe. 

Deshpande’s third novel. That Long Silence, brought her into limelight 
as it was published by British femimst publi^ung house. Virago. The novel; 
deals vdth the protagonist Jaya’s passage throu^ a maze of self-doubts and 
fears towards the affirmation of herself. A crisis in the nuddle-class frimily of 
the protagonist triggers off a chain of events, which compel h«: to wew her 
life in retrospection, what follows, is an honest and frank account of Jaya’s 
life. In her amdety to play the role of wife and mother to perfection, Jaya 
reahzes that she does not do justice to her talents as a writer. Her constant fear 
of displeasing her husband and inviting the censure of society, not only make 
her give up writing but also discourage her from acknowled^i^ her fiiendslnp 
vrith a man who is not her husband, brother and fruher. 

Jaya is representative of the modem young woman - educated and 
aware- nevertheless unable to break free from the stroi^old of tra<frtion. In 
the process of telling her story, she offers us a ghmpse into the lives of 
ostensibly content housewives who are nevertheless suppressed under the 
weight of male dominance. Deshpande, however, avoids the &cile solution of 
lairing the blame on men alone and tries to view the men - women relationship 
objectively. She observes thrdu^ her novel that botii m«i and women, bdng 
products of thtir culture, find it chfficult to outgrow tiie images ami roles 
allotted to them 1^ sodety. 

ha h«: fourth novel. The Binding Vine, Deshpande uses fibe p©sonal 
tragedy of tile proti^onist Urmi to fr>cus attmtion on dctims hke Kalpana and 
hfira- victims of man’s lust and woman’s helplessness. The novelist makes a 
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bold attempt to portray the j^ony of a wife who is the victim of marital rape- a 
theme which perhaps has not been touched upon any other Indiatt writer in 
En^kUrmi tries to reconstruct the pathetic story of a bri^ and attractive 
^1, Mira, who wrote poems in the solitude of an unhappy marris^e to 
alle>date her suffering. Urmi also crusades for the cause of another victim, 
Kalpana, who is brutally raped and is on her deathbed. The novelist deftly 
handles the juxtapoation of the two situations- rape committed within the 
predncts of marriage and outride it. The novelist g^ves a moving account of 
the pti^t of women raped outside marriage, who would rather saififer in 
silence than be exposed to the humiliation involved in publidring the event 
and that of married women whose bodies are violated by their legally wedded 
husbands but who would never dare reveal tMs to anyone. They would rather 
stifle their voice of protest for the sake of sodal and moral security. 
Deshpande, through the voice of Urmi, also offers us a glimpse into the lives 
of myriad other women, who are ostensibly more liberated than their 
predecessors but, who nevertheless, are victims of some from violence or 
deprivation. 

In her novel, A Matter Of Tfme, Deriipande liberates herself from the 
narrow confines of women and their problems and enters into the 
metaphysical world of philosophy. The novel is essentially the story of three 
womai from three generation from the same femily and how th^ cope vrith 
the tragedy that overwhelms them. But in narrating thdr story a grerrta: 
empharis has been placed on Gopal, ihe perpdrator bf this tragedy, and his 


view of life. 
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Shastt Deshpande’s novel. Small Remedies is the most confident 
asserdon of her strength as a novelist with her deliberate demal of 
sentimentality and her total control over the unwieldy material. Structured as a 
biography within a biography, it is rf>out Savitribai Indorekar, the ageing 
doy^me of Hindustani music, who denies a marriage and a home with a view 
to pursuing her genius. It also tetts the story of Leda, who ^es up her 
respectability in order to gain love and unhappiness in equal measure. At the 
center of this sprawling narrative is Madhu who, in telling the stories of 
Savitribtd, Leela and Munni, hopes to find a way out of her own despair. 

Come Up and Be Dead and if I Die Today, two of Deshpande’s 
detective serials which have been expanded and published as novds have not 
been included for study in this book because the very nature of their themes is 
totally at variance with the subject of tMs study. Shashi Deshpande’s interest 
in detective fiction is obvious firom her review of A Women *s Eye: New Stories 
by the Best Women Crime Writers. Her remarkably s^adous assessment of 
the stories leaves one in no doubt about her love for genre. But a readng of 
both her detective novels drives home the point that to review a book and 
write one are two entirely di£ferent tlungs. The books are at the b^ 
amateurish as Deshpande herself has acknowledged. 

Come Up and Be Dead has been compared un&vourably with Agatha 
Christie’s Cot among Pigeons, because the setting for both novels is a girl’s 
school where a series of murders take place. The novel, which starts briskly 
a 30 u^.fidter 5 towards the middle and is imable to hold the reach’s int^est in 
the true tra^on of a whothmit. If I Die Todc^ is set in the reside quarters of 
a laige charily hoiqntal wh^e again there are series of kiHings b anning with 
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the murder of the terminally ill-patient Guru. The vast mimbors of characters 
in the area, thdr fiustrations and disappointm«its, thdr idiosyncraaes and 
ecc«>tridties provide enou^ material for a gripping murder mystery. But 
what could have been a taut suspense story meanders aimlessly taking the 
readers along to an uninspiring end. If both the novels have fellm short of the 
reader’s expectations, it may be because the novelist has set a standard 
for horself in her other published works. It is easy to see that what D^hpande 
is best at is portrayal of human relationships and the turmoil’s rag^ in the 
minds of her female protagonists who are unfairly treated by their parents, 
husbands, and society in general. Deshpande is so acutely aware of the 
inequahties present in sodety that even her detective stories are replete with 
examples to prove the same. 

The chief female characters in Come Up and Be Dead, the school 
pnndpal, Kshama, and her housekeq>er/cousin, Devayani, are spinsters. They 
are typical examples of women caught between the modem idea of freedom 
and the traditional need for a husband and home of their own. Kshama is an 
efiSdent admirdstrator and possesses an ostensibly tmrufiled manner but her 
thou^s reveal the agitation and complexes within her. Devayani sems qmte 
content with her role as a housekeeper but we find her musing now and then 
about the uselessness of her life, “But I was ndth^ daugjhter nor wife nor 
mother now. What was I then? NotWi^? In a i^jse, it was restfiil to be 
notlnnu. And yet there was this feeUng too. . . .1 might as wdl be dead.”^®. Tins 
is may be Deshpande’s way of showing that even a p«son as well r^ as 
Devayam who quotes firequentfy fix)m Shakespeare and Dickens, is still the 
product of a culture which declares a woman’s expeiimce as incomplete 
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mthout marriage. Through the character of Jyoti Raman, a schoolteacher, 
Deshpande also hints at the sexual a^tesirion of mm tolerated silently by 
women. Mrs. Raman is somehow able to free hereelf from her husband by 
threatening to comnut suidde but there are many others who are not so lucky. 

The narrator Manju mif I die Today is quite different from the average 
Indian woman who views matrimony and motherhood as the ulfrmate 
happiness in life. She resents the frict that her children are a barrier to her 
independence. Motherhood, she thiidcs, “is a trap, keeping you in a cs^e until 
you lose the desire for freedom until you forget what the word ‘freedom’ 
means.”^^. It is obwous also that she does not approve of her dau^ter 
displaying any typically female characteristics like fear or cowarchce. “I didn’t 
want her to grow up a clin^g vine. I wanted her to be fearless and 
ind^ndent.’’(45). Deshpande also tries to unmask the outwardly 
sopWsticated and well-educated person’s yeanung for a son and heir. Ktying 
Mariga for being unkindly treated by her ‘oh-so-foreign’ fiither. Dr. KuUcami, 
Mai^ thinks: “Behind the pipe-smoldng perfectly mannered phlegmatic style 
that he cultivated, was he after all, just a traditional Hindu man longmg for son 
and h«r? And taking it out on poor Mariga because she was only a gjrl?” (36). 
Despande also lays bare the feeble male ego, which cannot tolerate the idea of 
female supaiority. Finthng a sympathetic listener in Manju, Tony unburdens 
his marital problems to her: ‘Don’t let them tell you, it doem’t mattm who 
earns more money in a marriage. It does. There was Cyn before marri^e 
crazy about me, looldng up to me, ready to do anything for me. It didn’t matter 
at all thud I was jiBt a Gam^ Master and she was a medico. We were just 
oazy about each other (84). 
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Tony very succinctly sums up the main ingiechait for a happy 
mairiage. He is hapiry so long as Ms wife looks up to Mm but when she starts 
earning more than he does, he be^ns to think that she is patromz^ Mm The 
same atuation is dealt with in The Dark Holds No Terrors where it is the main 
theme of the novel. It is obvious that in both her detective novels too, 
Deshpande is unable to remain unconcerned about the inner turmoils and 
sense of unfeimess experienced by her female protagomst. 

ShasM Deshpande started her literary career writing short stories. Her 
earUer stories were published in Indian magazine like Feimna, Eve’s Weekly 
and The Illustrated Weekly of India. Her first books were all collection of 
short stories. Published in 1993, “The Intrusion and Other Stories” is the latest 
of such collection. 

The mneteen stories in “ The Intrusion And Other Storied' prove once 
again that Despande is a master storyteller. The stories are marked by clear 
insight and are foil of compassion and understanMng for the human situation. 
Though true to her line of writing, women from the foundation of the stories, 
Deshpande’ s women in these stories encompass all ages and all social levels 
and context. Indian clasrical hteratures as well as Mstory are h«:e in two 
stories: “Hear me Sanjaya” and “The Stone Womwi”. 

The voice of De^ande’s female protagonists is even more 
pronounced in ha: short storira. Her collection of short stories, legacy, 
has had the distinction of bang presoibed as a textbook in ColumMa 
UitiverMty for a course in modom litorature. The primary focus of attention in 
her Miort stories is woman-ho: fiustratiion, ptum and anguML Her stories 
revolve around middle-class women in Infoa who are unable to defy sooal 
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convention and seek a compromise as a way of their dilemma. “An 
antidote to Boredom” is the story of a woman dissatisfied with her existence 
as the wife of an iiufififer^ man and finds her involved with a young 
widower. Pl^ed vdth fedings of guilt towards her son (not hudiand) and 
nagged by the doubt whether she is merely seeking an antidote to boredom in 
her affairs, she lets the opportunity goes, bitterly regar<fing it later. Accor<fing 
to G.S Amur who has prefeced the book and considers tins the best story in the 
collection, the story “Dramatizes the suffering of a woman who makes an 
unsuccessfiil attempt to escape from the prison of her fixed role as vtife and 
livealifespontandty”^*. / 

^^The Intn^ the horror of newly married women who’s 

crass and iins^^ititive husband wolates her body exerdsing Us conjugal rights. 

Liberated WomarT is the story of the catastropUc result of a marriage 
between a popular woman doctor and a medocre college lecturer, because of 
the wounded male ego. Deshpande apparently fdt that she could not do justice 
to them within the fimnework of a short story. Hence, she subsequently 
expanded the same idea in the form of her novel. The Dark Holds No Terrors. 
‘'Death Of a Child" is the story of a lonely woman and her e^qperience of guilt 
and shame caused by an abortion for wUch she is to be blamed. “Why Robin" 
is a Ughly sendtive story of a mother who feels isolated from her only 
dauber who has more in common with hw frther. The situation changes 
dramatica%, however, when the child clings to her mother for comfort and 
security, on attaining jaibaty, thus g^vii^ a new meaning to the mother’s life. 

“It Was DcalC, the title story in the volume of short stories l^ the 
rame name is a movu^ tale of the rape of sdiool-gjrl. Deshpande evocatively 
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brings out the despair and an^iish of her paraits, particularly of the mother, 
who feels crushed with the feeling of guilt for having neva: cautioned her 
dau^ter on the dangers that might beM ha:. In '^The Inner Room^\ 
Deshpande recreates a passage from The Mahabharata muring the rerulers 
empathize with the plight of Amba brining a new ^mensaon to the oft-told 
story. “A Wall is Strfer” highlights the hqustice meted out to a woman who is 
aq)ected to sacrifice her career to safe^iard her marrir^e. The protagonist, 
Hema, a profesaonal qualified and practidng lawyer has no option but to 
throw up her career and follow her husband, Vasanth into wilderness, close to 
the project he has undertaken. Hema’s friend and colleague Sushma is aghast 
and ask Vasanth what he ejq)ects Hema to do in the ‘middle of nowhere’. 
Vasantha replies without hesitation that she cans take-up teacMng. Sushma 
retorts that she is a lawyer and not a teadio: and asks him if he would change 
his profession overnight. She makes a valid point here challen^g most men’s 
attitude towards their wves’ careers. 

The title story in the volume It Was tfw Nightingale is written in 
contrast to Wall is Sqfef'. Here, the proti^onist, lovingly called Jayu by 
her husband, is all set to go abroad for a couple of years to pursue her career. 
Thou^ she is aware that the loi^ separation equally painfiil for both 
herself and her hu^and, she is determined not to let the opportunity go. She 
justifies her decision by saying, “To me, our lives are urtotwined, yet th^ are 
two Cerent strands.”^^. The proti^omst in “^4 Man And WomarT is a young 
passionate widow devdops an illidt phyacal rehrtionship with her 
younger brother-in-law. “ITie DueV b the story of a widow who succumbs to 
the eduction of a male wift«r. Tl»sc stories are examples of Deshpande’s 
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bold assertion of woman’s sexuafity. In “A Day Like Anothef'. The \^e is 
aware of hu^and’s infidelity but does not revolt, for the sake of domestic 
harmony. She would rather suffer the pmn and huimUafion than revolt and 
upset the relationsbip, wUch has taken years to biuld. 

The story, “/ want” in the volume. The Miracle and Other Stories, 
revolves around the protagonist whose opimons are nevM’ taken into account - 
first by her father with r^ard to her marriage, and later by her fiance vath 
regard to her career. As a girl who has crossed the g«ianlly accepted 
marriageable age, she is ejqpected to marry the first man who agrees to marry 
her. She is also «cpected to give in to Iris wishes and express no such desire, 
which might jeopardize the proposal. Her opimons and aspirations therefore 
remain unvoiced. The husband in the story, “ The Shadow” is broad-minded 
enou^ to accept 1^ wife who has committed adultery, but Iris generosity does 
not stretch any further to accommodate the cMd bom of tWs uirion. Perhaps 
this is expecting too much firom men who normally do not tolerate even the 
slightest deviation from socially accepted behavior on the part of their wives. 
“The Awakening is a pathetic story of a young ^’s sudden awareness of the 
harsh reafities of life. Desl^ande very sensitively depicts the dreams and 
aspirations of a young ^l on the threshold of life who is forced to come to a 
compronrise and take on the responribiUties of Iwsr fimrily on her young 
shoulders. 

Most of the short stories are reprinted in a single paperback e(fition 
entitled The Intrusim and Other Stmies, published by Penguin India in 1993. 
Almost sb ha- slwit stories are wonwn centered, dealing trith woman in 
different roles wife, moth^, datg^itm: and an incfividual in a society 


conditioned by the rigid codes laid down by man. Modem womai, as her 
novels, therefore as trae to life and representative of the dilemma feced by 
modem wmen, as hers novels, as. As G.S. Amur rightly observes; “Woman’s 
stmggle, in the context of contemporary Indian society, to find and preserve 
her identity as wife, mother and most important of all, as human being is 
Shashi Deshpande’s major concern as a creative writer, and this appears in all 
her important stories”.^® 

A comprehoasive analysis of all her work leaves one in no doubt about 
where Deshpande’s sympathies lie. It would be unfeir to label her ‘fenainist’ 
and categorise her with several other writers who differ ifrom her in varying 
degrees. She can at best be called an artiailator of women who are caught at 
the crossroads of change in a society, which is undergoing the birth pangs of 
transition from tradition to modernity. It is a difficult job, indeed, to ^ve voice 
to women who thmselves are not sure of their own suffering and who stand in 
an unenviable position today. They are acutely aware of the injustices heaped 
on them but are condemned to live the life of suppresaon, which was the lot of 
their predecessors. In many ways, their condition is even more pitiable than 
that of women of earlier generation who unqu^oningly accepted their 
secondary position in society. Her novels contain so much that is the material 
of feminist thought- myriad roles of woman as mother/wifi^daughter, identity 
crisis women’s sexuality- that all those who have interviewed her so far have 
inevitably adced her as to what extent she considers herself a feminist. She 
says: 

“I now have no doubts at afl in saying that I am a feonnist. In my own 

life, I mean. But iwt consdou^ly, as a novdist. I must also say that rny 
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feminism has come to me very slowly, very gradually, and mainly out 
of my own thinking and experiences and feelings. I started writing first 
and only then discovered my feninism. And it was much later that I 
actually read books about it”^“. 

Perhaps, the reason why Deshpande takes exception to her works being 
labelled ‘feminist’ is the misconception in the minds of most people regarding 
the term, feminism. 

Other women writers have voiced sinular apprehenaons and it is 
interesting to observe their reactions to being thus classified. In an interview 
conducted by Sue Dickman, many important women writers in English and the 
regional languages in India have, not surprisingly, expressed similar 
sentiments. Mahashweta Devi, the well- known Bengali writer Sahitya 
Askademi Award winner, who is also a social activist, says; “ I am a woman, 
and I am writing. But I am not writing of women alone. What I am writing, 
most of my books, it is about class e3q)loitation, the under class is exploited, 
men, women together. Of course, women get the worst part of h, but not 
always.^^ 

Mahashweta Devi, like Mulk Raj Anand, is more concerned with 
exploitation than gender exploitation, but she admits that women are at greater 
disadvantage among the exploited lower classes. C.S Lakshmi (Ambai), a 
Tamil writer, who also has a few film scripts to her credit, has reservations 
about being called a woman writer. She says; “When a man writes, even when 
he writes about a woman, it has universe qualities. But when I write, if it is 
about a woman, it gets pairicularized.”^ 


Deshpande is equally uncomfortable about bang categorized as a 
woman-writer and denies bong a feminist writer with a misrion. She does not 
trace the influences in her writing of the feminists like Simone de Beauvoir or 
Germaine Greer, though she agrees that they helped to place her confusions, 
and put them in order. She, however, maintains that she read the works of 
these feminists much after she started writing. The issues, which she feels 
strongly about, are the degradation that women ejqperience and continue to 
experience and the subordination and inequality. According to her: 

“Feminism is not a matter of theory. It is difficult to apply Kate Millett 
or Simone de Beauvoir or whoever to the reality of our daily lives in 
India. And then there are such terrible misconceptions about feminism 
by people here. Th^ often think it is about burning bras and walldng 
out on your hu^ands, children etc. I always try to make the point now 
about what feminism is not, and to say that we have to discover what it 
is in our own lives, our experiences. And I actually feel that a lot of 
women in India are feminists without realizing it.”^ 

Deshpande feels that women have a tremendous inner strength, 
but so much of that straigth is used up in merefy enduring. Her idea of 
feminism is best summed up in her words: “For me feminism is 
translating what is used up in endurance into something poative: a real 
strength.” 

1.2 AIMS AND APPROACHES 

For ^es, women have been under the duress of every possible 
authority - num, conuminhy religion-which deems itsdf the cu^odian of their 
life and morals An indq)€aidait ideari^ has always eluded them: they are 
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programmed by society. The categorization of women as homemakers, not 
allowed to cross the ‘threshold’ has been handed down from generation-to- 
generation, and is a world -wide phenomenon, cutting across all barriers of 
race, community and country. This myth of womanhood has created more of a 
cocoon rather than a halo, around the woman suppressing her individuality, 
and has been carefiiUy nurtured over the c^ituries -thus creatii^ the notion of 
two worlds- the one vdthin and the other without .Men have trathtionally 
passed over the threshold unchallenged and partaken of both worlds but 
women have been e^qpected to inhabit only the one world contained by the 
boundaries of home. A step over the bar is an act of transgression. Having 
committed that, they may never re-enter then designated first world. Thus 
traditionally the world b^ond the threshold is an unknown arena of male 
activity, and the woman had to be contended with being designated as Griha 
Lakshmi. It is this myth of womanhood which gives rise to all the subsequent 
does-and-don’ts that are strictly adhered to while brining up the girl child. 

One of the dictionary defimtions of the word myth is; “A widely held \ 
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but false belief. . . an exaggerated or idealized conception of a person or thing” 
Thus it is with this connotation of the word with which tins present thesis is ^ 
concerned. There are widely held views and ideas with regard to women who 
are placed on a pedestal in our country but the reality is very different. Ours is 
a male dominate society, which deares to keep women in a traditional status 
quo. Our society doeai’t like changes, it pref^s keeping people in thdr place 
be it have-nots, scheduled castes or women. For hundreds of years women 
have been exploited. The only differ^ice in the 21®^ century is that at least the 
glass is half fiiU. 
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Throughout history, most societies have held women in an inferior 
status compared to that of men. Women’s status was often justified as being 
the natural result of biolo^cal difference between the sexes. In many societies 
for example, people believed women to be naturally more emotional and less 
decisive than men. Women were also held to be less intelligent and less 
creative by nature. But research shows that women and men have the same 
range of emotional, intelUgence, and creative characteristics. Many 
sociologists and anthropologists mmtain that various cultures have tau^t 
girls to behave according to negative stereotype (imE^e) of feminist, thus 
keeping alive the idea that women are naturally inferior not only in ancient 
times but an in modem times. Society characterizes women as ideally warm, 
gentle dependent and submissive. Family life and the work patterns convey the 
idea that woman should be aibordinate to and dependent on man. She is the 
mother of man who subsequently rules over her and wants to protect her and 
keep her under his control. 

In the pre Aryan age woman was firee and equal to man. It was only in 
the Middle Ages down to the present one that the male-ordained moralist 
society raised four walls for her to prohibit her fi’om the rights equal to man. 
Her position in the family as well as in society kept changing all through the 
ages and is almost invariably an inferior one. She is hardly pven any fireedom 
Slrantha Krislmaswamy, eTsplaining the position of women in society, points 
out; 

“She is a creature who, as a diiid is sold off to strangers for a bridal 
price, or whoa grows up, serves as a supplier of dowry for her 
husband’s femily, or who as a widow, in a final twt of obliteration 
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immolates herself on her dead husband’s funeral pyre to be acclaimed 
as ‘Sati-Savitri’ as an immortal”^^ 

The emergence of women writers writing in English in India is of great 
importance. It brings a new age of brightness for Indian women. Social 
reformers influenced by the great personalities like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
Mahatma Gandhi and the foreign personalities like William Bentick had its 
great impact on the status of women in Indian society and brought them out of 
the tyranny of social evils. But the subordination still lingered long in the 
society and 

“The relief from depaidency was stiH out of the reach of most women. 

So the battle for emancipation was taken over by a few educated 
women who, in thar effort to communicate to the world their own 
bitter experiences as women as well as their ideas of social reform, 
turned writers”^^ 

Professor Aiphonso Karkala observes; 

“They tried to tell the world the obstacles women feced and the 
disadvantages they suffers! in an orthodox Bfrndu world. These women 
writers struggled to give from and shape to their autobiographical 
accoimts, which attracted publish^ both in India and abroad”^® 

Many sociologists fimi that a woman suffers due to her emotional 
attachment with home. She does not want to bear the pain of being away from 
home as a wife ami mother. But ^ce her sense of individuality has matured 
by introduction of alucation, ^e does iK)t want to le^ a passive married life 
of a sacrificial and oeature. She expects a measure of satisf^on. Promila 
Kapur, a sociologist analyzes the change; “With change in women’s personal 
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status and social status has come a change in her way of thinking and feelings 
and the past half century has witnessed great changes in attitudes towards sex, 
love and mamage”, an Indian woman has to paform many roles at a time. 
Promila Kapur thinks that the husband is mainly responsible for the t^tsions. 

India is a country that has feced many changes in her past and has 
always managed to adapt itself to new situations, similarly the woman of 
India, is malleable enough to adjust to different situations and the modem 
Indian novel keeps reflecting the changing images of ourcontemporaiy life. 

1.3 A SCHEMATIC DESCIPTION 

Now a word about the scheme of the present thesis: Chapter Two 
Section One wUl analyze ^‘Roots And Shadow^^ which was Deshpande’s first 
novel published after the “Dark Holds No Terrors” and “If I Die Today”. This 
is the first novel depicting woman at the crossroads of modem Indian society. 

The next section will analyze “The Dark Holds No Terrors” which 
was Deshpande’s first published novel which grew out of an early short story 
written by her, “A Liberated Woman”. This Novel throws light on Sam’s quest 
for identity against gender disc riminatio n. 

Chapter Three will comprise three sections: The first section will 
analyze “That Long Silence” and deal with Jaya’s journey from crisis to 
affirmation. 

Section two wiU discuss “The Binding Vine” as a study of the trauma 
of rape, both, within marriage as wdl as outside it. Th^e will be a 
consideration of Mira and Kalpana as victims of such rape. The third section 
deals with the theme of female bonding. 
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Chapter four will be divided into two sections wherein there will be an 
in depth analysis of “A Matter Of Time" onphaazing multi-layered 
relationships in the novel. 

In the first section there will be an analysis of Sumi’s search for 
identity and self-awareness. Section two will highli^t Kalpana’s self- 
abnegation and Aru’s positivism. 

Chapter five which vnll have two sections deals with “iSma// 
Remedies." In Section One I shall analyze the character of the meun 
protagonist ‘Savitribai Indorker’, and describe her evolution firom rdjeUion to 
success. 

Section two will consist of an analysis of the other two relevant women 
charaLCtwr\Iadhu and Leela there will be an emphasis on gender issues ari^g 
firom gender inequality and the small remedies suggested by Deshpande. 

The final chapter will conclude the thesis with a discussion of 
Deshpande’ s narrative style and method of writing and will further attempt to 
place the author in the general tradition of Indian women writing in English. 
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2.1 IN1>U AT THE CROSS ROADS OF LIFE 

In the preceding chapter we have examined the myth of womanhood, 
which defines the pattern of behaviour, which women were supposed to 
adhere to. We have seen how this myth was prevalent all over the world, in 
different races, cultures and countries. It is the omnipresence of this myth in 
Indian society that Shashi Deshpande is concerned t\ith, which results in the 
hypocritical double standards that are enforced upon women in our country. 
She portrays her women characters as persons struggling to strike the right 
balance between the tradition encapulated by this myth, and the modem world 
in which they live. 

Shashi Deshpande’ s novels deal with the women belon^g to the 
Indian middle class, who are brought up in a traditional environment and are 
stmggUng to liberate themselves and seek their self-identity and independence. 
She is also the only contemporary writer who has given graphic details about 
the ^1-child and her psychology. Most of her women characters are able to 
transcend their identity crisis by analy 2 ing their childhood and the process of 
their upbringing Roots and Shadows projects the educated women who are 
unable to enfi'anchise the traditional background in which they are reared. 

The cmx of all the prevailing problems of women are their 
subjugation, which is always present in the form of silent servitude not only in 
Roots and Shadows but also in other novels of Shashi Deshpande like the 
Dark Holds No Terrors, and That Umg Silence also deals with the same 
problems. In the novel Roots And Shadows which explores the innK* struggle 
of Indu, who rq)resents a set of modOTi women who are ^hic^ed and are very 
much in contact witib the society, dealing with the critical problems like love. 
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sex, marriage, settlement and individuality. As O. P Blmtna^ says; “The 
novel deals with a woman’s attempt to assert her individuality and reahze her 
freedom. It depicts how it brings her into confrontation with family, the male 
world and the society in general”^ (27). 

Shashi Deshpande writes her own experiences through the character of 
Indu in Roots And Shadows. She has written about the women who do not 
accept anything without reason and that is why they are trapped by myth and 
are standing at the cross roads of life. 

Indu and all those women had their roots in the same place. 

“ Life as I saw it in a small town as a child, as a growing girl. Life as I 
saw it in Bombay as a woman. To be a child is to live in a world apart 
from the world of adults, to see the world of adults from a distance. 
And I saw it, the sharp, clean line dividing the world of men from the 
world of women. As a child I could cross over easily from one world 
into the other. Often I was the bridge. But as I grew up, I realized the 
bridge wasn’t there any more. I had ceased to be one myself I was 
trapped into a world of my own, but still, for same reason, outside the 
claustrophobic world of women.” 

“If Indu, motherless and with an absentee father didn’t belong, if she 
was an outsider because of this, so was I because of an agnostic father 
who had broken from orthodoxy, and family. But the women came to 
me all the same. And I watched them from a distance.” (29-30) 

Indu comes back to her ancestral place from where she, against the 
wishes of her father and the otte’ merribars of the family, had acc^ed so 
many years ago to get ruOTied to a p®-son of ho* own choice She comes back 
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to attend the fiineral ceremony of Akka, the old rich family tyrant. The large 
family is on the threshold of change thou^ everybody is unaware of it. And 
the key to their future lies in the hands of Indu. 

Indu has been a determined ^1, who always wanted to be free. But, 
how, a number of questions come before her, which leave her puzzled and 
baffled. She is uncertain about the fact whether she has broken the stronghold 
of family and tradition only to be dominated by love for her hu^and, which 
again, she feels, is not true love. She realizes that she has accepted Jayant not 
for love but because she wanted to show her family that she was a success. Is 
it her tragedy never to be free and complete? She goes back to her parent’s 
home to find out the roots but she finds shadows instead. 

Indu is projected against the women belonging to the older generation. 
Thus, the writer has very artistically juxtaposed two sets of women in the 
Indian set-up-one set is represented by Akka, Narmada, Sumitra Kaki, Kamda 
Kaki, Atya, Sunanda Atya; and Indu represents the other set To the old 
generation, a woman’s life is nothing “But to get married, to bear children, to 
have sons and then grand children” (128). And the ideal woman is the one 
who does not have her own identity: “A woman who sheds her T’ who loses 
her identity in her husband”^ (54). The new generation reviews everything 
with reason. As Indu tries to listen to the voice of her conscience and revolts. 
But unfortunately, in all her efforts, she Ms miserably either due to the 
impact of the culture and tradition, or Mr of stigma, or tinudity or all these 
combmed together. 

Indu a^ires to become independoit and complete in her but finds so 
many hurdles coming in her way. She finds dominant Akka and her frunily to 
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be a great hindrance to achieving her goal of attaining indq)en!dmce and 
completeness. So later on, Indu leaves the house and gets married to Jayant, 
who is her own choice. We find that, she leaves one house and enters another 
to be independent and complete, but ironically enough, soon she realizes the 
fiitility of her decisions; “Jayant and I ... I wish I could say we have achieved 
complete happiness but I can’t fantasize”. (14) 

Indu laughs at the idea of not calling one’s husbands by his name as it 
shortens the age of the husband. Later, she realizes that she too is not different 
firom other women, as she always wants Jayant to be with her. The only 
difference is her reason for thinking so. 

At one point in the novel when Naren tries to make love with her, she 
declares; “I’m essentially monogamous, for me, its one man and one man 
alone”(89). But, later she offers herself to him twice. And then the question 
haunts her how she will view this act of adultery. 

Indu longs to be detached and independent but to no avail. She feels 
ashamed of herself when she does not see the things in practical form. She 
tells Naren; I am still and dead. And how when you tried to kiss me, I thought 
. . . this is Jayant. So that’s all I’m, Naren not a pure woman. Not a too faithfiil 
wife. But an anachronism. A woman who loves her husband too much. Too 
passionately. And is ashamed of it (192). So we can see that Indu is not happy 
wth her husband and has extra marital affair but so trapped in tradition that 
she does not want to cheat on her husband. This situation places 1^ squarely 
on the aossroads of life. 

On the one hand, she is ashamed of her not bdng a pure woman, but 
on tlK5 other hand, she hates her womanhood. She stops workup for the 
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woman maga 2 dnes; “Women, women, women.... I got sick of it. There was 
nothing else .It was a kind of narcissism. And as if we had locked oureelves in 
a cage and thrown away the keys”(85-86). 

Through the character of Indu Shashi Deshpande analyses 
“The woman who burnt herself because her mother smd she had shamed the 
family by talking to a boy in pubUc. 

The clever girl taken out of school because she got engaged and “they” did not 
want her to study any more. 

I saw these again with Indu. And how, the knowledge shaped itself into words, 
ideas. . . the vulnerability of women. The deviousness of women. The 
helplessness of women. The courage of women. (90-91) 

And the thought- was Indu’s or mine? - 1 won’t belong to that world, I 
won’t be like them, my God, and I don’t want to be like them. 

Indu struggles hard to understand the life in reality, the actual cause 
that is destroying her married life. She feels that her sense of certainty, 
confidence and assurance is bdng destroyed in the presence of Jayant. And 
when she talks of such feelings to him, he woxild call it only “nonsense” and 
nothing else. Jayant never bothers to understand what she really wanted, what 
her feelmgs are. She joys with the idea of leawng Jayant. When she sees that 
there is no real imderstanding between them. 

Shashi Deshpande writes. “Indu sprang out of the claustrophobic world 
with a courage I admired. She was firee. But often to be free is to be londy. I 
shared this bleak thought with Indu. Even today, the smeU of Bombay is to me 
the smell of loneliness. But there is always the beacon li^t of love. Ai^ love 
leads to the certainty of marriage. But marriage invariably takes you back to 
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the world of womai, of trying to pl^se, of the of not pleasing, of 
surrender, of self-abnegation. To love another and to retain you intact-is that 
possible? To assert yourself and not to be aggressive, to escape domination 
and not to dominate? ... Oh yes, you can’t escape the shadows. The clearer the 
light, the darker the shadows. They follow you everywhere.” 

As a result of this instead of leaving Jayant, she goes back to him with 
the vain hope that the things will change. 

Thus ShasW Deshpande has very exquisitely pii^inted the inner 
struggle and sufferings of the new class of Indian women through the 
character of Indu, who raised many basic questions regarding modem women 
who are rooted and shaped by Indian customs but influenced by the scientific 
knowledge of the West. There was a time when the Indian woman was hailed 
as a “Prativrata, “a Sati” and something vdiich has to be protected by man, but 
now she is aware of the stirrings of her conscience, her quest, her identity, her 
individuality. 
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2.2 SARU’S QUEST FOR IDENTITY AGAINST GENDER 
DISCRIMINATION 

Like her first novel, Shashi Deshpande’s second novel, T^e Dark 
Holds No Terrors is about a well educated, economically independent 
woman’s search for her identity which leads to uncover the dormant strength 
in human beings .It is the story of Sarita (called Sam) and her relationship 
with her parents and husband and her agonizing search for herself It is the 
story of a marriage on the verge of breakdown and of a woman who has been 
made acutely conscious of her gender since childhood. 

This novel explodes the myth of man’s superiority and the myth of 
woman being a paragon of virtue. 

The Dark Holds No Terrors is the story of Sarita, often referred to as 
Sam in novel, and her confi’ontations and confUcts .The novel reveals the fife 
of Sarita who is always neglected and ignored in favour of ha: brother. She is 
not given any importance; no parental love is showered upon her even on her 
birthday .Her brother’s birthday, however, is are celebrated with full 
enthusiasm including the performance of the reli^ous rituals. When her 
brother is drowned, she is blamed for it. Her mother, in particular, always 
scolds her for being responsible for her son’s death; “You killed him. Why did 
you not die? Why are you alive, when he’s dead?”^ (173). Ehie to her mother’s 
accusations, Sam begins to wonder if in reality, she had killed him. It is much 
later, after rethinking and pondering over the evait, after her mothear’s death, 
that she realizes the accidental nature of her brother’s death 

Sam grows up and acquires education against her mother’s will. As an 
educated young lady, ho' saise of reasoning and questiomng develops. She 
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can, no more, tolerate inequality between brother and sister .She remembers 
how her brother was named. “They had named him Dhruva .1 can remember, 
even now vaguely, faintly, a state of joyous excitement that had been his 
naming day .The smell of flowers, the grinding stone. . . .”(1 52). 

The mother is very attached to l^r son .Her attitude is typical one- after 
all; he is male child and therefore one who will propagate the family lineage. 
In other sense, also, the male child is considered more important than a girl, 
because he is qualified to give “agni” to his dead parents. The soul of the dead 
person would otherwise wander in forment .The first thought, when Saru beam 
the news of her mother’s death, is: Who lit the pyre? She had no son to do that 
for her. Dhruva had been seven when he died.”(17) 

When Dhruva was alive her mother’s discrimination between the two 
had been very evident to Sarita. Saru had also to put up with constant 
reminders from her mother that she was dark complexioned and should not 
step into the sun lest it should worsen her colour .In one conversation with her 
mother: 

“Do not go out in the sun, you’ll get darker” 

“Who cares?” 

“We have to care if you don’t .We have to get you married.” 

“I don’t want to get married” 

“Will you live with us all your life?” 

“Why not?” 

“You can’t.” 

“And Dhruva?” 


“He’ s different. He’ s a boy”(40). 
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Seeing the discrimmation between har and her brother, as she grows 
up, resentment and hatred drive her to leave home and obsessively seek 
success in medical collie. Tha-e she Ms in love with a college mate and 
marries him ag^st her parent’s wishes. Her motha:, being an old, traditional, 
orthodox woman, does not want her daughter to get married to a person who is 
from a lower caste: 

“What caste is he? ♦ 

I don’t know. 

ABrahmin? 

Of course, not. 

Then, cruelly. . . his father keeps a cycle shop. (87) 

But Saru thinks that Manu is a means of that love and security which 
she had always lacked in life. He is the ideal romantic hero who has come to 
save her from the insecure, loveless existence. And she is hungry for love; 

“I was hungry for love. Each act of sex was a triumphant assertion of our love. 
Of my being loved. Of my being wanted.”(35) 

But happiness, as she soon discovers is only an illusion and one is left 
with memories, which are weighed with grief As lor^ as she is merely a 
medical student and her husband the breadwinner there is peace at home, even 
if ‘home’ is surrounded by filth and stench. The problems arise only when she 
gains recognition as a doctor. Sam rememb«s even the exact incident, which 
becomes a turning point in thdr existence. Once, there is a fire acddent in a 
factory near- by and she retmns home late, in a ^pour, after helping out the 
Adctims, stiU wiring her bloodstained coat. The news spreads in the 
neighborhood that ^e is a doctor. Gradually people start paying more 
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attention to her than previously. Har neighbours keep coining to her with 
sundry complaints, glad to have a doctor in thdr midst. Saru does not observe 
the slow change in her hu^and, in the initial exhilaration at her exalted status 
as a doctor. In a retrospective mood, much later, however, she is able to trace 
the events, which lead to the disastrous condition of her marriage, saying; “He 
had been the young man and I his bride .Now I was the lady doctor and he was 
my husband”. (42) 

Her inability to secure time for hersdf and her fannly (husband and 
children) upsets her family life. Manu, her husband, cannot tolerate people 
greeting her and ignoring him .He can not expresses it openly but says out of 
irritation; “I am sick of this place. Let’s get out of here soon”. (37) He does 
not love her the way he used to earlier. Saru realizes it; “Now I know that it 
was there it began ... this terrible tlung that has destroyed our marriage.” (37). 
She starts hating the man-woman relationship, which is based on attraction 
and need and not love; 

“Love... how she scorned the word now. There was no such tlung 
between man and woman. There was only a need which both fought 
against, futilely ... turning into the thing they called “love.” it’s only a 
word she thought. Take away the word; the idea, and the concept will 
wither away. (65) 

It is easy to id^Jtify the consequences of the shattering of the nude ego. 
Sara dwells upon this at length in her fether’s house and tries to objectively 
analyse her share of the blame in the disaster tiiat h«: marriage has been. Her 
rammation makes her think, “My brotl^ died because I h^dles^ tur^ my 
back on him. My mother died alone because 1 deserted her. My husband is a 
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failure because I destroyed his manhood.” (217) Though this statement 
suggests a study in guilt consdousness, the novel in reality presents a stark 
picture of the gross inequality prevailing in our sodety; gender discrimination 
by the parents towards their own children and the superiority of the male in a 
marriage, if it must airvive. 

When asked by her friend Nalu to talk on “Medicine as a profession 
for woman” to some college students, Saru makes up an imaginary speech, 
which sarcastically sums up the condition necessary for a successfril marriage: 

“A wife must always be a few feet behind her husband. If he is an 
M. A, you should be a B.A., if he is 5’ 4” tall you diouldn’t be more 
than 5’ 3” taU. If he is earning five hundred rupees, you should never 
earn more than four hundred and ninety, if you want a happy marriage. 
Don’t ever try to reverse the doctor-nurse, executive - secretary; 
principal teacher role .It can be traumatic, disastrous. And, I assure 
you, it is not worth it. He’ll suffer. You’ll suffer and so will the 
children. Women’s m^asdnes will tell you that a marriage must be 
equal. Partnership. That’s nonsense, rubbish. No partnership can ever 
be equal. It will always be unequal, but take care that it’s unequal in 
favour of your husband. If the scales tilt in your favour, god helps you, 
both of you” (137). 

Sam’s bitter realization is that a woman must necessarily remain a step 
behind her husband. Surprisingly enough, no less a parson than John Ruskin 
holds a similar view. “A man ought to know any Um^tage or sdence he 
learns, thoroughly; wlnle a woman ougjlh to know the san» ku^page or 
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science only so fer may enable Hot to sympathize in her husband’s plemires, 
and in those of his best fiiends.'* ( 63) 

This is an awkward situation in which she is placed. At a personal 
level, she feels a gradual disappearance of love and attachment, which she had 
once developed. It is now replaced by a psychological confhct, which is 
uncalled for but inevitable, ^ven the situation in which both of them have 
been placed. Most of the solemn duties towards her husband and children are 
unattended to. The children do not get proper love and care from their mother 
as she gets late in returning home. The hu^and sits waiting; “ I came home 
late that night.... when I came home I found him sitting with a brooding 
expression on his free that made my heart ^ve paihRil, quivering little jumps” 
(71). 

While there is a decline in her conjugal relationship, her status in 
society rises day by day. It may miply at one level that her risen importance is 
inversely proportionate to the M in the importance of her husband, creating a 
conflict between her achieved position and the ascribed poation of Manu. 
People visit her for different purposes, which widen the gap between them. 
The financial ascendance of Sam, at the same time, rendm Manu impotent. 
The only way he can regain that potmey and masculinity is through sexual 
assault upon Sarita, which, for him, becomes an assertion of his manhood 
leading to a sort of abnonnality at night, as he is a cheerful normal human 
being, a loving hui^and during day, turning into a rapist at night. It terrifies 
and humiliates Sam so much that ^ cannot evm speak about them, even to 
him. “And each thne it happened and I don’t speak. Put maother brick on the 
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wall of silence between us. May be one day I will be walled alive within it and 
die a slow, painful death “ (88) 

Marital life is nothing but a queer combination of several forces acting 
upon two human beings in different capacities to fulfill the marital ambition 
and play a wtal role in society. The given roles of two human beings do 
undergo a change both at the functionai and psychological levels. This is 
precisely what happens to Sam when wth her economic indq)endence, 
reinforced with the fact that she earns more than Manu, ^e still feels stripped 
of her independence by virtue of being assigned to the job of a house wife, i.e., 
bringing up children and subserving the interest of her husband. Tired of both 
the duties, indoor and outdoors, she wants to leave the latter one; “Manu, I 
want to stop working. I want to give all up... my practice, the hospital, 
everything”(72). But Manu doesn’t want her to leave job, as they cannot 
maintain the same standard with only Ms income; “On my salary? Come on, 
Sam, don’t be silly. You know how much I earn. You think we can live tMs 
way on that?’’(73). 

TMs burden of double duties is not only a feeUng in itself but gradually 
takes on a force immbalancing the martial balance that normally sustains 
conjugal relation. With tMs growing feeling of disenchantment and imbalance, 
separation becomes ine^dtable. 

At tMs jundure of life, Sam Iwars the news of h^ mother’s death and 
goes back to h«r parent’s home, though emotionless. She does not feel at home 
at her parent’s pl^ where once she was bom and brought up, everything 
looks strange to her m spite ofthefect that thwe is no chaise in the setting; 
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“ Inside here, though, th^re v/ece no changes. The seven pairs of large stone 
slabs leading to the front door on which she played hopscotch as a child. The 
yard was bare as always” (11). 

Though she comes back a totally changed woman, everything looks 
strange to her. Her fether sounds strange while talking. The absence of 
affability in the house sets her p^ididum roiling between the two houses; “ As 
she drinks her tea ... too sweet and strong... he (father) sat gingerly on the 
edge of his chair like an unwilling host entertaining an unwdcome guest. And 
that, I suppose, is vdrat I really am. What gave me the idea I could come 
back?”(14) 

She caimot say all that she wanted to. All tMs happens due largely to a 
guilt consciousness that she has developed. 

She expects sympathy from her father but to no avail. Rather, her 
father, after listening to all the Mures in her life adjusting with her husband, 
turns his back on her pretending to put rice on the stove. Under such 
circumstances, Sara feels that if it had been an arranged marriage, she would 
have got support from her parents. But now she is sufferii^ from guilt 
consciousness. These feelings remind her of the fate of one of her fiiends; 

“If mine had been an arrmiged marriage, if I had left it to them to 
arrange my life, would he have left me like this? She thought of a girl, 
the sister of a friend, who had come home on axxount of a disastrous 
marriage. She remembered the care and sympathy with which the gjri 
had been surrounded, as if she was an invalid, a convalescent and the 
^I’s face with its look of pas^e suffermg. There had teen oidy that 
there, nothing dse, neither ^^jairs nor shame. For the Mure had not 


been hers, but her paraits, and so the gpilt had been theirs too, leaving 
only the suffering for the girl” (199). 

Acute confiision prevmls upon her. She feels that she has done 
injustice to mother, husband and evaybody else. 

The wheel finally comes fiill circle Saru tries to compromise with the 
situation and the novel ends with a tiny hope of resettlement. The psychology 
of a woman placed in such a situation is given a physical revelation. She 
receives a letter fi!-om Manu of his arrival. The bitter emotions strengthen 
further. It is not the scorn for her husband and a sense of vengeance that 
gathers up a storm, but the sense of guilt that sweeps her off her feet. She 
reacts to every situation and becomes sensitive to every sound, all the time 
conscious of Manu reaching and knocking at the door. She asks her father not 
to open the door when Manu comes, perhaps believing that after being tired of 
knocking, Manu would depart. At the same time, she waits for someone to 
come and support her : “ If only someone would tell her what to do, she would 
do it at once, without a second thought. It was strange that after all these years 
of having been in full control of her life, she now had this great desire to let 
go. To put herself in another’s hands.” (88) 

Taldng into consideration the personal life of a character, one accepts 
the fact that every individual fantasizes about sex. But in the realm of every 
fantasy, there is the tinge of reality. TMs reality is at times gloomy and at 
times it leads towards the fijlfillment of emotions. Sam grows and throu^ the 
process of gfowii^ she inevitably comes across a number of novel situations 
which she could not have imaged, e.g. h«- entrance to the collie life as a 
very simple, straightforward and studious girl, but lat^ on, affected by the 


company of her friends, coming out as a totally changed parson; her becoming 
a woman and all the time being reminded by ha: mother of the same: “You 
should be careful now about how you behave. Don’t come out in your 
petticoat like that. Not even when k’s only your father who’s around” (55). 
And ultimately she starts hating her own womanhood: I can remember closing 
my eyes and praying. . . oh god, let it not happen to me. Let there be a miracle 
and let me be the one female to whom it doesn’t happen”(55). 

The agonizing feehngs bred by such growth are monstrous. With the 
physical growth, she, is, supposed to ^ve pas^ one phase of life. The 
barriers of society spread their frightening tentacles over her. She feels 
abhorrent, but helpless: “A kind of shame that engulfed me, making me want 
to rage, to scream against the fact that put me in the same class as my 
mother”(55). 

She develops hatred towards her mother who always comes in the way 
of her progress. The writer has shown the gap in the mother-daughter 
relationship. In other words, it is a conflict between the old and the young: the 
tradition and the modernity. She is brought up in the traditional atmosphere 
but the education she receives makes her a changed person vith a rebellious 
attitude towards tradition. As an educated young woman, she does not accept 
anything without reason. Her mother almost forces her to stay within the four 
walls of the house. She does not ^ve her the permission to take admission to 
the medical college, but Sara does not even listen to her; “I’m not talking to 
you, ... you don’t want me to have miythii^. You don’t even want me to 
lrve”(128). 
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Here, a kind of hatred towards the mother is shown, as it is the mother 
who puts all the restriction on her daughter without conadering the feet that 
the times have changed and the next generation is passing through a 
transitional period where the daughter is sandwiched between tradition and 
modernity. 

Now, education invokes in her a consciousness, which was not present 
in the older generation. In many cases, as Maria Mies says; 

“The non-conforming conduct of the women is not the consequence of 
an external necessity but of changed consciousness. They are not 
satisfied with the rhetoric of equality between man and woman but 
want to see that the ri^ to an individual Hfe and the right to 
development of their individual capacities are realized in their own 
lives’’^ 


CHAPTERS 
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S.I JAYA’S JOURNEY FROM CRISIS TO AFFIRMATION 

That Long Silence, accl^med masterpiece of fenunist writing in Indo- 
Anglian fiction rmses the status of Shashi Deshpande among the writers of the 
present-day; the novel highlights the image of the imddle class woman 
sandwiched between tradition and modernity. 

The title That Long Silence is taken from the pronouncement of 
Elizabeth Robins; “If I were a man who cared for the world I lived in, I almost 
think it would make me a shade uneasy - the wd^t of the long silence of one 
half the world^”. A woman has to go beyond the society-ordained roles of 
mother/ sister/ wife etc., she has to find out that she is! Emandpation of 
women physically and mentally is the goal of foninists. The title also suggests 
the intention of the novelist to explore the female psyche during the quest of 
the protagonist for ‘self. That Long Silence is the period of self- introspection 
of woman to explore her true identity. 

Woman is not an appendage, she is a being; that too an autonomous 
being, and in the view of the writer, she has to find her own salvation. 
Deshpande never supported the ra&cal view of ‘Amazon Utopias’, female 
realms where men have been rdegated to s«:ondary roles. The novelist moved 
a step ahead of the female dominated vision and portrayed the female psyche. 
The loneliness of a lady is no mental abnormality, but paved the way for the 
“New woman’s quest for self-discovery”. 

In That Long Silence Shashi Deshpande delineates the delicate swings 
of mood, the see-saw moments of joy and despair, the fragmoits of feelings 
perceived and supprei^ed, the life of senses as weU as the heart-wrin^g 
anguish of the narrator protagoru^ Jaya, a house wife and a foiled writer. The 


novel depicts the life of Jaya at the levd of the salence and the unconscious. A 
sensitive and realistic dramatization of the married life of Jaya and her 
husband Mohan, it portrays an inquisitive critical apprmsal to which the 
institution of mairi^e has been subjected to in recent years. It centers round 
the inner perception of the protagonist, a woman who is subtly drawn from 
inside, a woman who finds her normal routine so disrupted that for the first 
time she can look at her life and attempt to decide who really is. But could 
she? 

The question, “who I am?” (24) Haunts her so obsessively that she 
fails to find herself She is “An utter stranger, a person so alien that even the 
faintest understanding of the motives of her actions seemed impossible” (69). 
Hence her agonized cries- “I can’t hope, I can’t man^e, I can’t go on” (70). In 
such a stifling and suffocating domestic ambioice and patriarchal set-up, she 
finds her female identity effaced. H«’ fenumne dHeimna is expressed in her 
vacillating state of mind: “ I could and couldn’t do, all the thirds that were 
womanly and unwomanly (...) (83). Jaya is Suhasini and also “Seeta”, the 
pseudonym she assumes to write columns about the plights of the middle-class 
housewife. Both “Suhasini”and “Seeta” are as Jaya says, “ The many selves 
waiting to be discovered (...) each self-attached like a Siamese twin to a self 
of another person, neither able to exist without the other”(69). Hence if life is 
“To be made possible” (193), ^e is to live neither as “Suhasini” or “Jaya’, nor 
as “Seeta” or “Aunty-Kusum”. She is to live but not in fragments. 

Jaya when required to fece a traumatic situation teaaporarily seeks 
shelter in neirosis that evades her responalalhy as an adult individual for her 
without her being aware of it. He' suffemg has a beiefidal effect on her. It 


initiates the process of self-4iscov«y in her, which leads in the last analysis to 
her fresh perception of life. She emerges at the end of the ordeal as a woman 
with certain willingness to compromise wth life’s problems while earlier she 
showed a surprising lack of accommodation and expanriveness. 

Jaya Kulkami is an apparently satisfied housewife. Having married a 
responsible man, Mohan, and blessed with two children, Rahul and Rati, and a 
home and material comfort, she seems to have almost nothing to ask for in 
life. To achieve this stage of fulfillment as a woman Jaya has ^stematically 
suppressed every aspect of her personafity that refiised to fit into her image as 
wife and mother. Two such most important aspects are; her writing career and 
her fiiendship with Kamat; which need clear understanxfing at the very outset. 

Jaya has been a short-story writer of moderate success. Although 
Mohan takes pride in the fact of beii^ the husband of a writer he strongly 
objects to her thanes, which he suspects to have strong autobiographical 
overtones. On a particular occasion he says; “They will all know now, all 
those people who read this and know us, they will know that these two persons 
are us, they will think I am this kind of man, they will think I am this man. 
How can I look anyone in the face again? And you, how could you write these 
things 

She however feels that she has related her experience only after 
transmuting it into something entirely dfforent. But she has been “Scared of 
hurting Mohan, scared of jeopardmng the cmly career I had, my 
maniage”(144). So in spite of ha- besft judgmoit she ^ves up writing fiction 
and settles down to writkig “Middles” in newspapas vrindi pose no problem 


to any one. 


The crisis started in Jaya’s life when Jaya and her hu^and Mohan 
shifting from their well-settled, comfortable house to thdr old house in Dadar, 
Bombay, where they had stayed immediately after getting married when their 
financial condition was not good. Th^ shift into their old apartment in order 
to escape the scene as Mohan has been caught in some business malpractice 
and an inquiry is in progress. Here, in a small old flat, Jaya gets out of touch 
with her daily schedule and becomes an introvert. She sits deep in 
contemplation, thinking of her childhood and tries to analyse ho’self As Adele 
king in her review says; “Jaya finds her normal routine disrupted that for the 
first time she can look at her life and attempt to decide who she really is”^ 

Not satisfied with her married life, Jaya recalls her past days, her 
upbringing, the environment in wMch she was brought up and the preaching 
that were thrust upon her when she was growing up e.g., she has been taught 
that “ A husband is like a sheltering tree” '*(32). 

Jaya is repres«itative of the urban, middle class women exposed to 
liberal western ideas. But she is unable to free herself entirely from the 
clutches of male chau\inist ideas. These ideas are a part and parcel of her 
culture, thrust upon her by those around her. Her aunt, Vanita Mami; for 
instance, counsels her just before her wedding: “ Remember Jaya, a husband is 
like a sheltering tree, keep the tree alive and flourishing, even if you have to 
water it with deceit and lies”{32). Vanita Mamis long suffering role of a 
martyred wife prompts Jaya at one time before marriage to think that may be, 
she too had been similarly counselled as bride, “If your hu^and has a mistress 
or two, ignore it. Take up a hobby instead, cats, may be, or your rister’s 
children”(32). In spite of hM" ffi^ppai^ attitude towards Vanita Mann’s advice. 


however, Jaya proves that she is no (hffo'mt from h^. When it comes to the 
question of a choice between her husband and femily, and asserting herself as 
an independent incUvidual, she chooses the former without hesitation. 
Although Jaya is influenced by modem thought of the West and other 
advanced countries and is herself a writer who had ^ven up serious writing, 
and had taken up writing weekly column as Seeta, a plump, good humoured, 
pea brained but shrewd and devious woman, she still wants to compare herself 
with image of Sita, Draupacfl, and other ideal mytholo^cal characters. She had 
always tried her best to keep balance between husband and wife: “Ours has 
been a delicately balanced rdationslnp, so much so that we have even snipped 
off bits off ourselves to keep the scales on an even keel” (7). 

On the occasion of Revati’s birthday, Jaya as well as her daughter, 
Rati, feel that Mohan loves his niece Revati more than Ms own daughter. But 
she does not say anything to Mohan as he only dismisses it as her “Writer’s 
imagination” and notMng more. She always wishes to proceed as per 
husband’s wish. 

Generally, others define a woman’s identity, in terms of her 
relationsMp vdth men, i.e. as a daught^, as wife, as a mothw etc. The question 
“what a woman does” is never asked, but “whom she beloi^s to” is always 
considered she doesn’t have an idaitity of her own. Subhash Chandra writes 
“No act to be done accordii^ to her own will by a young girl, a young woman, 
or even by an old woman, though in (their own) houses”^ .Her name keeps 
changing according to the wishes of othere. In Thai Long Silence, the writer 
has presented tMs phrammenon through the charactar of Jaya, wdio is known 
by two names: Jaya and Suhasini; Jaya, which means victory, is the name 


^ven by her fether wiien she was bom, and Suha^; the name given after her 
marriage which means “soft”; simling, placid, motheriy woinan”(16). Both the 
names symbolize the traits of her personality. The former symbolize revolt and 
the latter submission. The dreams of her childhood, to change the ascribed 
situation of woman reailting in achieving her goals, are shattered by 
enworanent, the surrounding, and above all by the society which imposes all 
sort of restrictions on women. She is absolutely helpless and is unable to do 
anything to improve her situation. Ultimately, she tries to adapt herself to the 
main current. She longs to be called an ideal wife. She revolts in silence. She 
comments on a situation when her husband talks about women being treated 
very craeUy by their hudjands and he calls it “strength”: “He saw strength in 
the wonaan sitting silently in front of the fire, but I saw despair. I saw despair 
so great that it would not voice itself. I saw a stmggje so bitter that silence was 
the only weapon. Silence and surrenda:.”(36). 

Coming to physical relatioi^hip between husband and wife, it is again 
the case of a dominating husband and suffering vrife. Even if the husband 
hurts the wife, she remains silent. Jaya, too, has been cast in the same mould. 
She can’t say “yes” when har husband asks her whether he has hurt her. She 
has to tolerate everythmg; “The emotion that governed my beha\dour to him, 
there was stiU the habit to being a wife, of sustmmng and supporting him”(98) . 

In the Indian contejd;, once a girl gets married to a man, whether it is a 
love marriage or arranged one, the husband takes complete control over her. 
Whether the husband follows the ri^t path or wrong one, she has to blindly 
follow in his footsteps. When Mohan is caught in an act of mali»actice, Jaya 
had been contait to follow the footsteps of the mytholo^cal role model of 



Sita. At one time, she even tried to emulate the mythical Gandl^; “If 
Gandhari, who bandaged her eyes to become blind like her husband be called 
an ideal wife, I was an ideal wife too. I bandaged my eyes tightly. I didn’t 
want to know anything. It was enough for me that we moved to Bombay; that 
we could send Rahul and Rati to good schools, that I could have the things we 
needed-decent clothes, a fridge, a gas connection, traveling I class”(61-62). 
Though she is unwillingly to follow the examples of Sita and Savitri, 
paradoxically, she is compelled by the situations and circumstances to follow 
the principle that “Both are yoked together, so better to go to the same 
direction, different directions will be painful”(10). 

Jaya’s husband, Mohan, always interprets things in relation to the 
effect it may have on the society. He unobtrusively likes to conform to the 
social norms even if they are strong. The success of Jaya’s novel depicting the 
relationship between man and woman is wdghed in relation to what society 
would think in fiiture. So, he wants to makes Jaya also think like him and 
induces her not to deliberate on such thanes that would endanger their 
marriage. Jaya, a representative of the typical Indian woman, in the present 
context, wants to mould herself, as her husband wills. But all these male- 
chauvinistic ideas are not her own, but have been thrust upon her by society in 
general and her father in particular. Her frtther made her think that she was 
different from othera and hence, she could not cope with her hostel mates and 
kept herself aloof from other girls. 

In her childhood, she had been brought up in a loving and affectionate 
manner without aity responability. But afto’ her marriage, she changes 
automatically, her anger withars away. “She was a cWld who used to get angry 
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very soon. But after her marriage tol^’ated her anger. She realised that to 
Mohan anger made a woman ‘unwomanly’ .”(83) When Kamat asks her why 
she has not expressed the anger of woman in her writings, her reply is; 
“Because no woman can be angry. Have you ever heard of an angry young 
woman?”(147). 

When she leaves h^" home after getting married, her father advises her 
to be always good to Mohan and she, at all times, tries her best to follow his 
advice. It is also throws light on her being closer to her fttther than to her 
mother. Even when her mother s<x)lds her or questions her going out and 
returning home late, she complains against her mother to her father. 

Social conformity has always been more obligatory for a woman than 
for a man. Generally, a woman’s identity tends to be defined by others. Due to 
her sensitive nature, Jaya is very particular about molding her tastes in order to 
suit those of the rest even if her superior intellect is not satisfied. In the very 
beginning of the novel, we see that she tries to reason out with her ftither as to 
why she shouldn’t listen to the songs broadcast on the radio, but ultimately she 
keeps silent, suppressing her desire. Here, Deshpande has presented the theme 
of lack of communication. As she herself declares; “The themes of lack of 
communication may be over-ftimiliar in Western fiction, but in extrovert India 
it is not much analvzed”^ 

In the novel under study, Shashi Deshpande presents the meanii^s of 
silence. As she hereof puts it; “You learn a lot of tricks to g^ by in a 
relationship. Silence is one of them... . Ymi never find a woman critid 2 ing her 
husband, even playfijlly, in case h mi^ damage the rdationship.”^ 


The novel is not an autobiography, except for certain parts dealing with 
the frustrations of an unsuccessful writer. Shashi Des^pande has presented an 
Indian woman as she is, in the India of the dghties and not as she should be. 
Veena Sheshadri says in her review; 

“Why has the author chosen a “heroine” who only succeeds in evoking 
waves of irritation in the reader? Perhaps it is because a competent 
writer like her is never satisfied unless she is tackling new challenges. 
Also, she believes in presenting Bfe as it is and not as it should be; and 
there must be thousands of ^If-centered women like Jaya, perennially 
griping about their fate, but unwilling to do anything that could result 
in their being tossed out of their comfortable ruts and into the big, bad 
world of reality, to fend for themselves”® 

To make the story authentic and appealing, Deshpande has used the 
device of first-person narrative to ensure its credibility by making the 
protagonist read her inner mind and thus representing the psyche of the 
modem middle-class learned woman. 

Jaya is basically a modem woman rooted in tradition, whereas her 
husband, Mohan, is a traditionalist rooted in customs. The (fifferaice between 
their outlooks is so great that they fail, time and again, to understand each 
other. To Mohan, a woman sitting before the fire, waiting for her husband to 
come home and eat hot food is the real “strength” of a woman, but Jaya 
interprets it as nothing more than despair. The ^fference in thdr attitude is the 
nmin cause of thdjr feihire to understand each other 

A few of Jaya’s recollections turn morbid at tin^. For instance, is the 
description of Mohan’s mother’s death. Mohan’s si^er A%iala describes the 


scene graphically to her si^«’-in-law, Jaya son^liing, which !^e was unable 
to discuss with hCT own brother; 

“I was collecting my books when suddenly the thump of her hands as 
she beat out the bhakries came to a stop. I thouglrt it was the usual 
* pause between two bhakries and I didn’t bother until I heard her 
screams. I didn’t even imagine it was her screanring at first, it was not 
like her voice at ail. It was a thin ugly voice that scared me to death. 
And then as I watched, she began hitting herself on the fece. Her hands 
were all floury, and wet too, and her fece soon became white and 
floury, soon there were red patches as she went on and on hurting 
herself. . . There was ash from the fireplace on her hair and all that flour 
on her face - her face was swollen by now. With her eyes caved in she 
looked like a dead person, her face was the face of a dead woman. A 
week later she died. She went to a nudwife and tried to get herself 
aborted.” (38). 

Looking at the fi'amed photographs of Mohan’s paraits in his brother’s 
house, Jaya thinks, “The mother looks like any other woman of her time, 
staring blank-faced at the world, the huge Kum-Kum on her forehead blotting 
out everything in that fece but the blessed woman who died with her husband 
yet living”. (38). A generation later, Mohan’s sister Vinaala, too, who is the 
victim of ovarian tumour, bleeds herself to death in silence rather than inform 
her mother-in-law about it. She, of course, realizes that it would be of no use 
to do so. Her mother-in-law’s response to her illness confirms this; “God 
knows what’s wrong with her. She’s been ^rag there on bar bed for over a 
month now. Yes, take her away if you want to. I never of women going to 


hospitals and doctors for such a thing. As if oth^ womrai don’t have heavy 
periods. What a fuss. But these women who have never had any children are 
like that.” (39) We may say that tWs is a typicatty conditioned response in a 
patriarchal system. 

Jeega, Jaya’s maid-servant, is another typical example of the oppressed 
woman. She is battered about by her good-for-nothing drunken husband. 
Without a murmur of protest, she supports him and even provides him liquor 
with her hard-earned money. She is bears no grudge gainst Inm even when he 
takes up another woman. She justifies it by sajdng, “God didn’t give us any 
children. That was his misfortune As well as name. How could I blame him for 
marrying again when I couldn’t ^ve him any children?”(52) After the death of 
her husband and his mistress, she wUingly brings up their son, Rajaram, who 
is a chip of the old block. He drinks and beats up his wife, Tara. Jeeja, 
however, does not allow Tara to even abuse or curse her husband. She 
admonishes her saying, “Stop that, and don’t forget, he keeps the Kim-Kum 
on your forehead. What is a woman without that?” (53). Subhash Chandra 
comments about Jeeja; “Manu could not have hoped for a more steadfast 
follower”. (152). There is also the character of Jaya’s grandmoth^, Ajji, who, 
once widowed, takes to an empty room, never to emerge again, and that of 
Mukta and Vanita Mami. Mukta is Jaya’s immediate nd^bor at her Dadar 
flat. She is widows! at a young age and lives with her parents and rebellious 
daughter, Mlima. She is the sort who vrill go out of the way, to help people. 
She is deeply pious and Jaya cannot help but wonder at the utter uselessness of 
such self-torture, “ If it wasn’t her Saturday’ it was ‘h^ Monday’ or ‘her 
Thursday’. Mukta had more days of fests than days on which she could eat a 


normal meal. Her self-mortiication se«ned to be tl^ most positive thing about 
her. And yet her piety - surely it was that wMch promoted those fests-se«med 
meaningless, since she had already forfeited the purpose of it, the purpose of 
all Hindu women’s fasts-the avoidance of widowhood”. (67). Jaya’s barren 
Vanita Mami too would perform numerous Pujas and fests in the hope of 
being blessed vdth a child, “But she had gone on with fests, her ritual 
circumambulations of the Tulsi plants, of the Peepul tree, even when their aim 
had gone beyond her reach, when her uterus had Snivelled and her ovaries 
atrophied”(67). 

Due to differences in attitude, their marital life grows shaky and 
gloomy. It becomes more of a compromise than love, based on social fear 
rather than on mutual need of each other. The cause may be rooted in their 
choice of a partner. For example, from the very be^nning, Mohan wanted a 
wife who was well educated and cultured and never a loving one. He made up 
his mind to get married to Jaya when he saw her speakii^ fluently, sounding 
so much like a girl whom he had seen speaking English fluently. He tells Jaya; 
“You know, Jaya, the first day I met you at your Kmnukaku’s house, you were 
talking to your brother, Dinkar, and somehow you sounded so much like that 
girl. I think it was at that moment that I decided I would marry you.”(90) 

In her stream of thoughts, Jaya, too, looks at h^ marital relations 
where there is no conversation l^ between them. This unhappiness is 
reflected not only in her coigugal life, but also in sodal life. Her books, her 
stories lack ai^er and emotion. PubUshers reject her writings. And when, 
finally, Mohmi angrily walks out of tl^ knise, she feds that she has Med in 
her duty as a wife. She recalls the tradition of act and retribution and compares 


herself to Kusum: “An act and retribution they followed each other naturally 
and mevitably”(128). When Mohan leaves the house without inforaung ha:, 
she feels that her hu^and is neglecting her. Jaya has related herself to Kusum 
who had killed herself by jumping into the well, and had died not by drowning 
but of a broken neck, as thare was no wata: in the well. Jaya was sure of her 
sanity as long as Kusum had lived, because if Kusum was mad, then Jaya must 
has been “normal”. After Kusum’ s suicide, Jaya does not know any more who 
she is. Is she just Mohan’s wife who had firagmented hers^ who had cut off 
the bits that had refiised to be Moh a n’s wife? 

Is she hke the sparrow in the b^ime story of wise sparrow and the 
foolish crow, which she had heard as a kid? That story goes like this. There 
was a foolish crow that built his house of dung, and a wise sparrow that built 
hers of wax. . . And when it rained, the house of wax stood firm, while the 
crow’s house was washed away. And the poor crow, shivering and sodden, 
went to the sparrow’s house and knocked on the door, calling, “Let me in, 
sister let me in”. And the sparrow called back, “Wait a minute, my baby has 
just woken up”. After a while, the crow knocked again, pleading, “Let me in, 
sister, let me in”. And the sparrow smd, “Wait a minute. I’m feeding the 
baby”. And so the story goes on, the foofish credulous crow standing out there 
in rain, begging to be let in, while aster sparrow spins out ho’ accuses... till 
finally she says, “Come in, you’re all wet aren’t you, poor fellow?” And she 
points to the pan on which she has just made the chapattis. Warm you there,” 
She says, and the silly crow hops on to it and is bunrt to death. Deshpande 
uses this story to paint vividly how the life of a woman like Jaya is. She says 
that their Ufe’s basis can be aumnarized as, “ Stay home, look after your 


babies, keep out of the rest of the woiid, and you’re safe”. For all outside 
appearances hers was a happy family, her husband was in a top position, th^ 
had two children-one boy and one girl - and she was yet another wife and 
mother whose life centered around her femily and her home- notiung more. 

She considers, like a rational individual, several options for dealing 
with the crisis such as suidde (11) and plain confession of the crime (31) and 
dismisses them all as impracticable and ultimately lets her psyche take its own 
measures to manage the crises. She lives several days in a traumatic state. Her 
thoughts go back and forth in time triggered by the slightest provocation but 
constantly return to the traumatic event. Traumatic neurosis is usually a result 
of an emotional shock wherein the subject feels his life threatened- Sometimes 
it acts as a precipitating factor and reveals an already existing neurotic 
structure. But mostly it manifests itself, in cases where the trauma is a decisive 
factor in itself, in the form of symptoms that incessantly strive to “blind” and 
re-enact the traumatic experience. On account of the low level of tolerance 
that Jaya is bestowed with, an earlier traumatic experience, that of her father 
Appa’s sudden death, is precipitated by the present exceptionally intense 
stimulus. Both have shattered her equilibrium. Appa meant a great deal for her 
and his death was premature and sudden and it occurred at a crucial time in 
her Ufe-when she was writing her school final examinatitms. His death 
rendered Jaya’s femily homeless and left her bereft of an ^notional support. 
But at that time, although she took sericm^ ill, the comforting hand of her 
elder brother saved her firom ftirth^ p^chic crisis. The present loss of her 
second home, which she has so carefiilly nurtured, apart fo>m being of 
traumatic proportions, comes as a repetition of it. But now there is none whom 



she can turn to, not even Kamat. She is required to grapple with the trauma all 
by herself even if it means an upset of her equilibrium and emotional poise 
and it must be said to her credit that she emerges triumphant, crowned with a 
new understanding of herself and the world, at the end. 

The partial relaxation of the ego’s control over the working of her 
psyche, during this period, gives her a changed perspective of the nature of 
things and human relationships. The most important of them is a free play 
given to the super-ego, which can be equally disastrous as the id when not 
properly managed by the ego. After experiencing the trauma Jaya seems to 
become at once excessively concerned about the moral side of what she has 
done so far what she should have done but did not. Fred observes in this 
regard: 

“Ill-luck - that is, external fiustration - so greatly enhances the power 
of the conscience in the super-ego. As long as things go well with a 
man, his conscience is lenient and lets the ego do all sorts of things; 
but when misfortune befells him, he searches his soul, acknowledges 
his sinfulness, heightens the demands of his consdence, imposes 
abstinences on himself and ounishes himself with oenances”* 

Indeed Jaya pours out, during her neurotic spell, her iimermost 
thoughts and makes an unqualified confesdon of her “Sinful” acts which she 
never confided in Mohan again for fear of jeopardizing marital security . She 
feels freshly guilty about her clandestine fictional ^eavours: 

I had written even after that confrontation with him. (145) 


It hadn’t been Mohan’s feult at all. And it had been a coincidence, 
though it had helped, that just then Mohan had propelled me into that other 
kind of writing (middles) (148). 

Her soul-searching, occaaoned by the enforced lasure and coupled 
with a neurotics spell, also makes her dig into the long forgotten past and feel 
sorry for such things as the third clnld which she has not let live. With the help 
of her brother she happened to secretly terminate her third pregnancy. She 
now comes to think about it as her “Great act of treachery against Mohan” 
(130). As she probes deep into this significant event of her life the guilt 
feelings assume greater sharpness and poignancy. 

But now, as if it had been waiting for its cue all these years, a shadowy 
figure in the wings, guilt sprang out at me. I thought of the unborn child with 
dread and piercing sorrow. I invested her- yes, it would have been a girl - with 
all the qualities I missed in Rahul and Rati (131). 

Jaya is almost convinced at a point that the misfortune that had 
suddenly engulfed her family is wrtirely of hra" making- of her Mure as a wife 
and mother (185). 

Apart fi'om the unusual activation of the punitive dements of the 
super-ego Jaya’s psyche sds a wide variety of painfiil reactions in motion - 
something that is very much characteristic of traumatic neurosis - to naturalize 
and bind the flood of mobile instinctual energy. Rununations on the traumatic 
event, insomnia and recurrent nightmares and dreams, feeUngs of detachment 
and disorientation, julverse somatic reaction and rdative lack of control over 
one’s action are the readily available tools the psycMc apparatus which are 
pressed into service in Jaya’s case. Every one of the deMse strate^es that 


Jaya resorts to, emanates from, is structured around and finally returns to the 
single traumatic event of the sudden disintegration of her coniugal life. 

Shashi Deshpande’s use of dreams as a literary device, comparable to 
that of Graham Greene in their subtlety and pointedness, allows her to 
describe in symbolic and artistic terms the reality about the life of her 
heroines. The partial relaxation of the ego’s control during sleep enables the 
dream work to symbolically present the unconscious motivation of the 
dreamer. Consciously Jaya tries to explain to herself hers and Molmn’s 
fugitive status in terms of the slightly bizarre image of village women hiding 
only their heads when found easing themselves in the open. But in her 
nightmares and dreams her desolate helplessness comes more poignantly alive. 
Jaya’s first nightmare, coming as it does at a crucial turning point in her 
neurotic reaction, reveals many conflicting tendencies within her. In the dream 
she sees Mohan and herself walkii^ together. Soon she is left behind, and for 
some reason, has to pass through a house. A girl helps her into the house. 
Once she is in, she realizes with shock that she is alone, fearing that she wiU 
not be able to find Mohan any more. She is then led into a room where a 
number of girls are present. Although she feels that they sympathize with her 
none of them comes forward to help her. She feels ill and utterly helpless, and 
lies down like a corpse. The girls around her discuss her predicament in low 
tones. Not much late however, Mohan appears on the scene and asks her to 
hasten to a waiting taxi. But as she runs after him she realizes: That it is too 
late tmyway, we will never be able to make it, we will never be able to get 
away, it is all my fault, all iity feult (. .X86). 
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The dream presents, in a clasdc case of condensation and 
(hsplacement, her entire marital experience, her present predicament and her 
unconscious wishes. The house she passes throu^ is the marital e^ce. She 
is led into it by society (symbolized here by the more acceptable and 
seemingly agreeable girl and later by a group of ^Is). Once, she is inside the 
house, no help comes forth. She has to make a home herself She doesn’t even 
understand Mohan folly. And then comes the catastrophe of the enquiry into 
the charges of corruption. Sodety, which she has thought to be on her side 
suddenly, turns hostile. Her degradations discussed by everyone. (In fact she 
literally shivers at the mention of the enquiry by her younger brother Ravi 
(111) and her neighbor Mukta’s oblique references to her unusual long stay at 
the Dadar flat). She fervently wishes to get away from her present 
predicament. Tradition has it that a wife should seek her husband’s help. And 
Mohan appears there with a taxi. But her belief in Mohan’s ability of 
deliverance is not strong enou^ to blissfiiUy ^ve her into his care. She 
therefore thinks again that it is very late, the escape route is closed. She finds 
fault with herself because she is unable to do anything to help Mohan in his 
hour of need except neurotically rave and grieve. 

While Jaya’s first dream is a sort of wish folfiUment, her second 
dream, occurring much later, is expressive of hw utter fiustration. By now 
Mohan has deserted her and she has already borne tiie resultant additional 
psychic conflict. She experiences a stab of ai^uish whenevw her servant- 
maid, Narayana, makes direct references to h«: unenviable plight. It is at that 
specific point that Jaya recouirts her “Crazy rwairrent dream”. 
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I was looking for a toilet. I was desperate, I had to find one, and Td 
disgrace ray^if I didn't find one at once. And yes. there it was-the hnmense 
relief and then the over-powering sharae as I realized I was in a public place 
surrounded by people staring at me steadily and silently ( 161 ). 

Jaya and Mohan have hoped to escape pubUcity by moving to the 
That such a thing is not possible is evidenced by Jaya’s dream. She 
unconsciously perceives what U at the back of the mind of most of their 


acquaintances and it comes alive in the dream. 

Feeling of detachment from the selfi esperience of spHt personality and 
a sense of disorientation too are ettpressive of neurotic conflict. The seeds of a 
split personality have always been present throughout her seventeen- year old 
married life. Her name was changed to Suhasini by her in-laws soon after 
marriage. Eversince, Suhasmi" has been her marital identity. Now that this 
Identity is in crisis she feels disoriented. On a secret visit to her posh 

Churchgate house, to which h« marital identity has been almost fixe 4 she 
sees her divided self-clearly. 


And now nothing seemed to connect me to this place, nothing bridges 
the chasm between the prowling woman and the woman who had Uved 
here. I was conscious of a ftint chagrin at her disappearance. Wasn't I 
who had painfully, laboriously created her? Perhaps, for that vety 
reason, she could not evade me entirely, and she appeared to me. only 

a faint wraith of h«sdf. standing near this table, hand poised over a 
vase of flowers (168). 


As her conflict reaches climactoic proportion she makes an even more 
frank admission of “A feding of total dis<Mrientation”{177) and ejqperiences 
detachment “from everytiung”, ev«i from her “own body”(l 77). 

A relative lack of self-control over one’s actions is again quite in 
keeping with the lo^c of nourotic suffering. Jaya’s involuntary actions, “mad 
actions” in common parlance, are almost always precipitated by a specific 
incident in the present. But at the same time they can be easily traced back to 
the one great affliction, that of the shocking disintegration of her home the 
security of which she has uncritically taken for granted. The be^nning of it is 
precipitated by Mohan’s own disappearance. She experiences a fine quivering 
in her abdomen, which has always been for her prelude to a panic. She doesn’t 
have Kamant now to assure her of her sigmficance and sanity not the distant 
relative, mad Kusum, against whom to test her sanity. Inevitably therefore her 
“Sense of confusion” and turmoil meet her “wth brutal force”(125). 

I could feel myself gasping, drowmng in the darkness, the wUd, 
flailing, panic-stricken movements that I was making taking me lower 
and lower into the vortex (.. .). 

Take your pain between your teeth, bite on it, and don’t let it escape. . . 

I came floundering out of the dqpths, thinking-am I going crazy like 
Kusum? (125). 

In spite of her categorical assertion of her sanity on the next page she 
indeed sacrifices some of it to relieve hersdf of the excrudating mental pmn 
forced on her by drcumstances. Apart from saich apparently “crazy” actions as 
mumbling and spiking plain nonsense she &q>eriaices a brid* i^>dl of utter 
mental confiision as things move to a finale. This time it is triggered off by 


her witnessing a cruel scene at the bus- stop. Aftca" the secret visit to the 
Churchgate house she waits for some time at tte bus stop. It is raining heavily. 

She looks around and finds a very beautifiil young girl smoking a reefer and 
two men roughly kneacfing her small breasts. Her in^loration to stop the 
indecency evokes only a hearty laughter firom the men. She feels so humiliated 
and helpless that die flees the scene as if pursued, in the pouring rain. In her 
unconscious she identifies the ^l at the bus stop with her daughter Rati and 
the prospect of a similar fixture for Rati (a part of her secure home) drives her 
crazy. Somehow she returns home and deliriously goes on lining the bell of 
her apartment and then bangs on the door. It is ultimately Mukta who takes the 
key from her bag and opens the door. All along Jaya keeps raving 
incoherently. She continues to be in delirium even the next day. 

The impact of this specific inddent coupled with the cumulative effect 
of the events of the past few days has been so deep on her that her psyche 
transfers some of its tension to her body, which reacts adversely under the 
pressure. She plunges headlong into high temperature. In fact she has always 
reacted in a similar manner whenever under great stress. She happened to fall 
dangerously ill following Appa’s death too. 

She had learnt at an early age that a husband is hke a tree, a protection, 
and a security. Even if there was darkness and disaster in the outer world you 
could always close your door and vwndows, svsntch on the lights and the 
darkness recedes. 

Perhaps Mohan is the ■wctim of Ms own doing - a crow who has not 
built Ms life on soirnd moral principles. Is tMs what Deshpande means; “ let 
the male species Moulder tl» r^ponsibililies and frice the calamities of their 


own creation This is not a real disaster for Jaya. Her real cUsaster is the 
discovery of her relationship, her marriage, “This whole absurd exerdse we 
call life”. Out of this quagmire of doubts, only Mohan could pull her out, 
Mohan’s going away without informing her has frightened her. She 
remembers that Kusum, her alter ego, had escaped into madness and then 
death. It is this very fear that Jaya aiffers from. She wants to cling only to 
Mohan. She does not want to be differ«it from other common women. She 
realizes that \dthout Mohan there is no life for her. Jaya feels that she can 
have her identity only if she has Mohan vwth her. Thou^ her fether always 
thought that she was very special and quite urnque. If she regects her wife-role 
and mother-role, what remains of her self? She realizes that without Mohan 
there is no life for her. There is no meaning to her life. She finds herself in the 
category of unwanted wives, deserted wyes, and feels, she has nowhere to go. 

Though brought up with a sense of her unique personality, at this stage 
in life she realizes that she does not wish to belong to this special category. 
Mohan’s going away stuns h« and awakens h«: to her real place in life. What 
place she could have except that of an unwanted woman? Life for her is to be 
lived fully in relationship with others. Not like Amta Desai’s Monisha in 
Voice In The City, who neva: wishes to be related to persons or things, who is 
afraid of love, of relatedness, and thereby of losing her identity. Jaya feels that 
she can have her identity only if she has Mohan with her. She journeys a full 
circle, from searching her identity in loneliness to her relationslup with Mohan 
and her children. But thou^ it is a fiiU circle, it is not the same point to which 


she returns. 
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On receiving Mohan’s telegram she becomes h«'self: “ I’m not afraid 
any more. The panic has gone. I’m Mohan’s wife. I had thmight, and cut off 
the bits of me that had refiised to be Mohan’s wife. Now I know that kind of a 
fragmentation is not possible” (191). 

She rejects even the image of two bullocks yoked together for she 
thinks that is condemning herself to a lifetime of disbelief. Now she has belief 
in herself-she can choose. The intense searching of the self has brought 
knowledge of life, which can’t be livai in a vacuum. She realizes that the fault 
is her own. She had not spoken so &r. She resolves that she wU be now at the 
receiving end. In a sense, it is her lib«ated self Deshpande invokes the 
Bhagwad Geeta and refers to Aquna’s knowledge imparted by Lord Krishna. 

It is for Aijun to make the choice. She must exercise her choice and ^ve up 
using Prakrit language. For her, it is not “Women are tdctims” theory but 
women must assert and change themselves. One cannot remain where one is 
all one’s life. One must change and hope that men shall change also:“It’s 
possible, that we may not change even over long periods of time. But we can 
always hope. Without that, life would be impossible. And if there is anything I 
know now it is this: life has always to be made possible. (193). 

Deshpande has portrayed the feel and tone of Indian life, of ordinary 
problems to everyday life. A life of complete inwardness, of a subjective 
indulgence is not for Jaya. Nor is con^jl^e conforming and total draining out 
of individuality the prop©* way out of the dilemma. One cannot live in 
fragments; the absolute self and the relatedness must join hands and hope for 
the fuller enjoyment of life. 


The use of the firs^-p«rson point of view provides IJeshpande vdth the 
control that gives shape and sigmficance to the intense agony that Jaya 
experiences. The protagomst accepts the reality of the situation, her eastence 
in relation to her family. She shifts from past to present like sand in an 
hourglass, in time. She tries to fathom her real role in life. Her awareness of 
her individuality is essentially healthy though die becomes plQ^sically ill. Of 
course this makes her feel on the one hand a sort of entrapment and she desires 
to be free, on the other hand it makes her visualize her life bareft of her man. 
The emotional atmosphere permeates the whole novel and the mood becomes 
the medium. The personal past, the experiences of Kusum, her own mother 
and aunts, Mohan’s mother and his sister and their silence in life pressurize 
her and mould her responses to the present situation. The idea of existing in an 
unrelated meaningless world, in a void is not acceptable to her. She seeks a re- 
orientation of h^ relationship and also Mohan’s new awareness of his 
relationship to her. From the safety of the “toy-boat in a bath existence”, she 
emerges through the tension between her two worlds as a determined strong- 
willed modem woman who is prepared to face hfe, accept her responsibilities 
squarely and not escape from or avoid them by committing suicide as some of 
Anita Desai’s women do. Her resolution is like Aquna’s: “Fight back, with 
full knowledge.” Deshpande’s use of the myths of Seeta, Gandhari and 
Maitreyee sharply fooises the plight of the existence of Indian wife, at the 
same time revealing the Indian wife’s awareness of this existence and her 
acceptance not of Seeta-role and Gandhari-role but of Aquna’ s way of facing 


Ufe. 


Jaya reverts to the firm hold of marriage that has carushed her soul in 
the past. That Long Silence at last breaks with her story fully narrated and all 
her anguish articulated. 

The process of self- discovery is ihuminating and it is a cathartic 
experiment. It is a rebirth and resurrection of self. A new Jaya is bom from out 
of an ‘agonizing and despairing Jaya.’ Self cannot be cut into pieces, a Jaya of 
Mohan or a Jaya of her own. She pledges to live a “Whole”. She dedded to 
stand by him life retmning all that (fid not fit in the straight jacket of 
“Womanhood” she decides to ^ve her own answers to Mohan, not the 
answers expected by him. The ending of the narrative with “life has always to 
be made possible “ (TLS193) is a note of hope and afBrmation. 

Shashi Deshpande is in the quest of creating a ‘New Woman’ out of 
her protagonists who belong to different culture, religious and linguistic 
backgrounds. The novelist is against the patriarchal establishments, which 
cripple the innate creatiwty of women. The protagomsts of Shashi Deshpande 
enter into marriage with the hope that the marriage would provide them 
respect, security and status in the sodety but, unfortunately, they get 
disappointed and subsequently disillusioned. Deshpande celebrates the major 
exploration of her heroines by transcending the boundaries of the female 
gender; she creates iintial revolters but final compromisers like Jaya in That 
Long Silence. Her characters experience the ^avitational pull of patriarchy 
and tradition. 

In the same manner, Shashi Deshpande allows one of her women 
characters to ecerdse her rqproducfive right by ^rting an unwanted foetus. 
In That Long Sitence, Vimla, the dst^ of Mohan speaks of her mother’s 
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unwanted pregnancies. She says “almost dl my childlKKMi, I remember her as 
being pregnant”(TLS 37). Because of the lack of information about safe 
methods of sex and fecilities for safe abortion, Vimla’s mother like the other 
women in India, continues to bear in silence a series of unwanted pregnancies. 

She already has six living children and has lost four or five babies. Unsafe 
conditions of abortion carried out by untrained quacks unleash a whole range 
of problems to women. Yet Vlmla’s mother “Went to a mid-wife and got 
herself aborted” (TLS38), 

The ‘new woman’, despite the obstacles of poverty and the denial of 
formal education, identifies and uses her potential to emerge successful in life. 
The women characters of the novelist struggle to redefine their role and 
identity in the light of feminist theories. It is of paramount importance to see 
how each of these protagonists started to think and feel differently from other 
women and use their potentialities in a new perspective. 

The concept and image of women has undergone a positive change. No 
society can ever progress without an active participation of women who are an 
integral part of human civilization in its over-all development. The present 
thesis attempts to interpret and record the rev^berations of gender awareness 
revealed by ShasM Deslq)ande in her novel That Long Silence. She evinces 
keen interest in the empowerment of women in the multifaceted aspect of life. 
The women of Shashi Deshpande fece formidable challenges to gain their 
rightful place in society. They are culture-specific and traditional. The major 
problems faced by Shashi De^pande’s women characters are the 
psychological conditioning and the gender tfiscrinhnation, which determine 


the adult personality of tte fenaaie child. educated middle-class women 
achieve this feminist consciousness. 

Some of the protagonists of Shashi Deshpande in their quest for 
identity exercise certain autonomy within marriage. 

Shashi Deshpande wants to transform the society and she realizes the 
necessity for women’s education and economic indepaideice, which can 
eradicate poverty. She is concerned with the duties of a devoted wife’s 
‘pativrata’ and with these women’s inner struggle to revolt against slavery. 
But her women come to the point of compromise and avoid all open fights. 
They practice non-violence and advocate that people should learn to negotiate 
disagreements and problems wthout fighting. This is seen at the end of That 
Long Silence where the protagonist, Jaya, decides to clarify the matter with her 
husband, on his return fironi his self-imposed exile. Shashi Deshpande brings 
out the guilt feelings firom her protagonists and enables th«n to move in 
positive direction to maximize their potential. 

Neither Jaya nor her creators Shai^ Deshpande totally advocate 
western feminism. Still they are feminist-lndians in all respects, rooted to their 


conservative culture. 


3.2 THE TRAUMA OF RAPE: MIRA AND KALPANA AS 
VICTIMS 

In her fourth novel ‘The Binding Vine’ winner of the ‘SaMtya 
Akademi Award’ (1992) Deshpande attempts a bold theme hitherto untouched 
by Indian women novelists. She has deviated sli^tly here by introducing the 
rape victim within a marriage, and the consequents of agony of the victim - 
Mira. 

Mira writes in her poem about the suffocation from which she is 
suffering. 

“Huddle in my cocoon, a somnolent silk worm 

Will I emerge a beauteous being? 

Or will I, suffocating, cease to e5dst?”(65) 

The ‘Binding Vine’ is narrated by Urmi, a character drawn almost in 
the same vein as the protagonist of Deshpande’ s other novels. Shashi 
Deshpande’ s earlier heroines have maintained a long silence and are able to 
unshackle themselves only within a limited purview of their own lives. Unlike 
the other heroines, the heroine of this novel Urmila has a supportive family, 
loves her husband Kishore and is happy being married to him. Protest comes 
easily to her . She decides to fight another woman’ s battle. 

Urmi is grieving over the death of her year old daughter Anu 
and in this condition she is highly sensitive to the suffering and despair of 
others. It is this sensitivity, which leads her to befriend Shakuntala, the mother 
of the rape victim. Unni would never have assodated herself with Shakuntala 
in the normd course of her life as she belonged to a different strata of society 
altogether. It is the same sensitivity that also nudces her delve into the poems 


of her long dead mother-in-law, Mira, and frantically try to understand the 
mind of Mira. 

Urmi gets MSra’s poem out of the trunk, which had sat for decades in 
the attic, gathering dust, and starts reading them. It is wWle reeling these 
poems written by college going teenager Mira, by a Nfira who was married off 
to a man whom who she could not love, that Urmi realizes the various fricts of 
pain that many a woman has to bear very often silently, mostly without having 
any options. 

The healing process, which begins by reading Nfira’s poems, continues 
when Urmi accidentally meets Shakutai in the hospital where Vanna works as 
a medical social worker. Shakutai’ s eldest daughter Kalpana has been brought 
to the hospital after she was brutally beaten up and raped. Urmi feels 
compelled to help Shakutai, to listen on her, to keep her company. During the 
long wait in which Kalpana lies in coma, Urmi makes a bold, modem, and 
very humanistic statement, in that she tries to convince Shakutai that it was not 
Kalpana who did anything wrong, it is not that she invited trouble upon herself 
by dressing up, by painting her lips and nails, but it is Kalpana who is terribly 
wronged. For a long time Urmi herself does not understand her need to come 
and sit with Shakutai, whose world is so very different from her own. 

The novel op«is with Umula trying to cope with the death of her 
daughter and the efforts of her fiiend and sister-in-law, Vanna, her brother 
Ammt and Inni, her mother to help hear back to normalq^. Vaima’s pathetic 
attempts to remind Urmi of the great coinage she had displayed in the 
incidents of thdr childhood are all dismissed by Urmi; who feels that they are 
too petty to be compared to her grief now. She, in feet, wants to cling on to her 
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grief and feels that she can’t betray her daughter’s memoiy by tiying to blot 

her out of her mmd commenting on her masochistic attitude, S. Indira writes: 

Instead of fightmg her pain and sorrow, she holds on to it as she 

ieves that to let go of that pain, to let it become a thing of the past 

ould be a betrayal and would make her lose Arm completely. Like a 

masochist, she clings to her pain and allows her memories of Anu, 

ly small mcident to flood her with longing and a great sense of 
loss.”^ 


It IS m this state that Urmi meets Shakuntala, the mother of the rape 

victim. Kaipana oa her visit to the hospftal where Vaana works, EarUer the 

mother assumes that her daughter, who is aow lyiag uacoascious, has heea 

miured ia a oar acoidM. Oa examiaatioa, the do«or iaforms her that she has 

been raped, ia the process of which she is so badly it^ed that she is lying 

like vegetable neither dead nor alive. The mother's reaction to this news is 

quite predictable. She tells Vaaaa hystericahy, “It’s not true, and yon people 

are trviag to blackmail my daughter’s name”. Later on. catchiau a hint of 

the coave^tioa between Vaaaa and Dr. Bhaskar, the doctor ia charge, she 

recoUs ia fear against the word, ‘report’ she cries: “No. no, no. TeU him, tai. 

tts not tme, don’t teU anyone I’U never be able to hold up my head again, 

who’U many the girl, we’re decent people, doctor," she turns to him, “don’t 
tell the police.”(58) 

Urmi fights in fevour of the you.« rape victim Kaipana. It comes as 
^hoddag revelation to Dnmla that evetyone wants a, hush up the rape case 
and the geaeml mactioa to it is “okay, she was raped. But publiciziag it isn’t 
going to any one good. It’s going to mean trouble for evetyone. the girl, her 


femily .”(88-89). Even the police officer dealing with the case is of the same 
opinion. According to him; 

“What difference would it make whether the victim died of an acddent 
or rape. We don’t like rape cases - th^ are messy and troublesome, 
never straightforward. But forget that and think of the girl and her 
family. Do you think it \till do them any good to have it known the ^1 
was raped? She’s unmarried, people are bound to talk, and her name 
would be smeared.” (88) 

Even the mother of the victim does not want the case to be restored 
for she feels that it would blacken her daughter’s name and the fear as to who 
would marry her second daughter? They don’t want the rapist to be punished; 
instead they blame the girl for the beastly act. Kalpana’s mother says: “If you 
paint and flaunt yourself, do you think they’ll leave you alone.... It’s all her 
fault”(146-47). Kalpana’s mother also says Urmi that we have to keep our 
places, we can never step out. There are always people waiting to throw stone 
at us, our own people first of all. I warn Kalpana but she never listen me. “I 
am not afi’aid any one,” she used to say. That’s why this happen to her. 
Kalpana’s mother concludes by saying: “Women must know fear,”(148). But 
Urmila, unlike oth^ women, does not want the man who has wronged 
Kalpana to get away easily. 

In spite of the fact that Kalpana’s mother wishes for the death of her 
daughter, Urmila decided to fight her case. 

The mother’s reaction, no doubt, is a reflection of the society we live, 
in, governed by age-old patriarchal norms. There is a strict code of conduct to 
be followed by girls r^ar^g thdr dress, speech ami behavior in order not to 
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attract the attention of men. A girt is advised at eveo- step to avoid behaving 

hke a male and to establish her feminine identity. A lot of importance is 

ttaohed to the way she carries herself the way she sits, stands, talks and 

internets wife others. Taking long strides denotes masculinity, and so a girt is 

told to walk with sofl sfeps, so soft that they are barely audible to the others. It 

IS considered sacrilege for a girl to dress or move in such a way so as to bring 

the contours of her body into greafer prominence and attract people’s 
attention. 

If a girl is raped, thmi, according to the rales laid down by society, she 
is considered to be as much at feult as the rapist, if not more. Perhaps, there 
oan be no greater injustice heaped on women than this. Worse still, the police 
whose duty to bring the culprit to book, prefer to record it as an aeddent as in 
the case of Kalpana. Dr. Bhaskar, the doctor in charge of the case, protests in 
outrage at the case being reported as an accident pointing out to the obvious 
signs of rape on the badly mauled Kalpana. he tdls Utmi: 

“What about the irijuries, I asked him? I’d examined the giri damn iC 
Bhaskar says angrily. “You could see the marks of his fingers on her 
anus where he had held her down. And there were huge contusions on 
her things- he must have pinned her down with his knees. And her Ups 
bitten and chewed. Surely. I asked, no vehicle could have passed over 

her Kps leaving teeth marlcs?”(8) 

In spite of aU hm syn^athies, Unii is unable to do anything for 
Kalpana. She remains a mute spectator until the hospital authorities decide to 
shift her to a suburban hospital as beds are in much demand in the crowded 
hospital. Unni then decides to take the matter to the press so that Kalpana may 
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get justice. Unui's crusade for Kalpaua doesn't receive the approval of dther 
Vanna or Utun's mother. Nevertheless. Urmi pursues the case. Eventuafly. the 
ase reopened and the idenuty of the rapist is revealed only in the end. 
However, a perpetuation of the tragedy can’t be avoided as the case draws to a 
close. The rapist is discovered to be Shakutai's sister Sulu’s husband, who, ft 
IS later, revealed, had always, lusted after Kalpana. 

Like Kalpana Mira is also raped but the difference is that I^fira is raped 
by her own husband after nmrriage by a bmtal man. It is almost an entftely 
untouched subject of marital rape - hitherto considered a taboo subject by 
other Indian writers in Er^lish. But Shashi Deshpande has touched this subject 
in her novel. The DarkHcUTsNo Terrors, in a difierent context. In TheBM„, 

wever, Deshpande describes the obsession of a man with his wife and 

her intense dislike for physical intimacy with him, which finds voice in a 
series of poems discovered by the protagonist Urmi long after her death. 

Many years after her marriage, Urmi is givat an old trunk firll of books 
and other odds and ends belonging to her long dead motha-in-law. Mira, by 

her husband's stqHmother. who U referred to as Akka, Akka also the mother 
of her fliend Vanna. While handling over the trunk ,o her. Mka tells her how 
Urmi’s fether-in-law had been attracted to Mira, a coUege student, and how he 
Itad pursued and married her. Perusing the voluminous pile of writing left 
behind by the young Mira, Urmi fethoms the extent of forced sexual activity 
Mira was subjected to I 9 her husband. The trunk is fifil of school notebooks, 
which Mira had used as diaries, scribbling pads, untidy bundles of paper, a file 
and an envelope fidl of photographs. Reading through the cryptic poems and 
entires m her diary, Urmi is able to reconstmct the tragic tale of a sprightly girl 


who was condemned to suffer in an incompatible marriage. After a carefirl 
study she is able to decipher the essence of the thoughts, wWch Mira had, 
perhaps, tried to put down on paper. From the book of poems presented to 
Mira by her father, it is evident to Urmi that her father was proud of her talent. 
Mira’s photographs and writings resurrect in Urmi’s mind an image of a 
vivacious and intelligent young ^l. Her desire to be a poet and her inhibitions 
about expressing it aloud, her fear of being laughed at, are all obvious in her 
poems. 

Her innermost feeling find expression in her poems written in the 
vernacular, Kannada. 

Mira, perhaps, symbolizes the plight of countless women who face the 
same situation but are unable to voice their suffering. The invarion of one’s 
body even though sanctified by marriage, can be as traumatic as rape. We 
come across a similar situation in Shashi Deshpande’s short story “Intrusion” 
which describes the experiences of a honeymooning couple. It is a highly 
sensitive story wha^e the husband imposes himself on his yet unprepared wfe. 
Their experiences evocatively bring out the humiliation experienced by the 
protagonist who feels her crass and insensitive husband has violated her body. 
Even Kamala Das bemoans the lack of love and romance in her marriage Ufe. 

A hu^and imposing himself on his wife is, however, never publicized 
at least among the Indians where the Puranas dictate that it is a wife’s duty to 
please her husband in bed. Tradition dmands that a perfect \wfe should 
possess the following qualities; 

KaryesiDasi 

Karyeshu Mantri 
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Roopecha Laxmi 

* 

Kshmaya Daridri 
Bhuktesu Mata 
Shayanesu Vesnya 
Shatkama Yukta 
Kuladharma Patni 

Loo^ly ttanslate.^ *ese lines means that a wife should se™ her husband like 
slave, give him proper adviee. look as beautiful as goddess Laxmi. forgive all 
his sms however terrible they may be. feed him like a mother, and serve him 
like a prostitute in bed. These lines, often quoted as advice to wives, clearly 

show the injustice meted out to women who are expected to give top priority 
to their husband’s pleasure. 

It IS no wonder, then, that Urmi’s mother-in-law, Mira, had to put up in 
silence with the violation of the body. Her thoughts however, are recorded as 
poems for posterity. Urmi carefiil translation of the Kannada poems into 
English reveals the pathetic condition of Miia. One poem particularty brings 
home her tragic despair: 

“ But tell me friend, 

did Laxmi too twist brocade tassels 

round her frnger and tremble, 

fearing the coming ofthe dark-clouded engulfing night. (66) 

Going through Mira’s diaiy, Urmi is convinced that she had written 
from her personal experience. “ She observes that it runs through afi her 
writing a strong, clear thread of an inta.se dislike of the sexual act with ha 
husband, a physical repulsion for the man she martied”(63). To prove ha 
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poiiri;, Uniii narrates a passage wh^’e Mira had dearly put down on paper, the 
relationship she diared with her husband and her feelings or lack of thm for 
him: 

Talk, he says to me, why don’t you say something, why don’t you 
speak to me? What shall I talk about? I ask lum stupidly. “What did you do 
today, where did you go, what have you been tlunking about all evening?” and 
so he goes on, dragging my day, my whole self out of me. But I have my 
defenses; I ^ve him the facts, nothing more, never my feelings. He knows 
what I’m doing and he gets angry with me. I don’t mind his anger, it makes 
him leave me to myself^ and it is bliss when he does that. But he comes back, 
he is remorse&l, repentant, he holds me close, he begins to babble. And so it 
begins. “Please,” he says, “please, I Love You”. And over and over again until 
he has done. “I love you.” Love; How I hate the word. If this is love, it is 
terrible thing. I have learnt to say “no” at last, but it makes no difference, no 
difference at all. What is it he wants from me? I look at myself in the mirror 
and wonder, what is there in me? Why does it have to be me? Why can’t he 
leave me alone? (67). 

Urmi is able to feel her pain and anguish years later and connects her 
sorrow to that of Shakutai’s who ^so has the same thing to say, “ Why does 
this have happen to me?” (67). Urmi alleviates her grief by discovering and 
empathizing with the sorrow of these women. Since the beginning of time, it 
had always been taken for granted that marriage provided a means for a man 
to satisfy his sexual urge and to hdp in the task of procreation, and that 
woman was only a tool to be used towards that end. While Dei^pande’s Mira 
represents womai who are victims of marital rt^, Aiuta Desai’s Maya, m 
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Cry, The Peacock, represents women whose husbands remain insensitive to 
their desires. Just as Mira silentiy subjects herself to nightly assaults of her 
husband, Maya turns a psychological wreck unable to get any solace from her 


unresponsive husband. 

Husbands and wives are thus bound in an institution, which is being 
called mamage. Simone de Beauvoir observes: 

“Marriage is obscene in principle inso&r as it transforms into right and 
duties those mutual relations which should be founded on a 
spontaneous urge; it gives an instrumental and therefore 
character to the two bodies in dooming them to know each other in 

their general asnect as bodies, not as nersons.” 


Going by this definition by Beauvoir, 


it would be no exaggeration to 


say that most Indian 


mamages are ‘obscene; conducted as they are, taking 


caste, creed, community, financial and social status and everything else except 
the feelings of the prospective bride and groom imo consideration. Countless 


generations of women have been victims of loveless marriages and several 
generations wiU continue to be so if society chooses to ignore the feelings of 


women. 


Though the novel, The Binding Vine, essentially revolves around the 
individual tragedies of Uniii, Mra and Kalpana. Deshpande hints at the raw 
deal feced by most women at different leveU-whether it is women from 
chawls like Shakutai and Sum. or the urban, educated women like Urmi’s 
mother, Inni, her friend Vanna and her mother-in-law, like.44fc,. 

hfira had no room of her own and had never expected any recognition 
of her poetty. She is lonely and anguished and puts her desires into her diary 
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*Uoh she had locked in an old trunk for ao body else to see for they would 

caU her •■mad” for being entranced by the seven colours in a single white ray 
of light passed through a prism. 


Deshpande highlights the injustice meted out to women in the Uterary 
world where men dominate. This is not because women are not talented, but 
because men are considered creatively superior to women. Mra’s diary 
als that Venu, a poet, whom she idolized, was contemptuous of her 
tmg. When she gave him some poems of hers to read, he replied; “why do 
you need to write poetry? It is enough for a young woman like you to give 
birth to chUdren. That is your poetry. Leave the other poetry to us men” ( 127 ). 
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3.3 FEMALE BONDING AND SOME SOLUTIONS 

The Binding Vine is a refreshing change from the earlier novels of 
Deshpande. The step forward, achieved in this novel, is the introduction of 
female bonding, the desire of one woman to help another less fortunate one. 
Urmila draws society’s attention to the plight of rape victim and is determined 
to get Mira’s poems published. This is a positive development in the 
protagonist, for Sarita, Jaya and Indu were involved in fitting their own 
battles. 

In this novel Urmi the protagonist of Deshpande’s novel is suffering 
from the death of her daughter Anu so a kind of apathy arouses in her heart 
towards Sakutai who is the mother of rape victim and towards Mira Urmi’s 
mother-in-law. 

In the novel, one woman helps another less fortunate woman, as Vanna 
helps Urmi to come out from the death of her daughter. And Urmi helps Mra 
and Shakutai. It comes as a shocking revelation to Urmi that everybody wants 
to hush up the rape case and the general reaction to it is “okay, she was raped. 
But publicizing it isn’t going to do anyone good. It’s going to mean trouble for 
everyone, the girl, her family .”(88-89) Not only the police officers, but also 
her mother’s reaction was very strange. The same Shakutai; however, 
condenms her for the very things for which she praised her earher; 

“And I have to listen to such words because of the ^l. She’s shamed 
us, we can never wipe off tMs blot. And Prakash blames me - what 
could I do? She was so s^-willed. Cover yourself decently, I kept 
telling her, mat are like animals. But ^ went her way. You should 
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have seen her waBdi^ out, head in the air caring for nobody. It’s all 

her fault, Urmila, all her fault. (14) 

Urmi, however, is unable to see the point in blaming Kalpana. She is 
outraged that the rapist will be allowed to get away scot-free, if the case is not 
registered as a rape. She tries to reason with Shakutai: “She was hurt, she was 
injured, wronged by a man; she didn’t do anything wrong. Why can’t you see 
that? Are you blind? It’s not her fruit, no, not her fruit at all” (147). She is 
unable to convince Shakutai, who keeps saying, “But sometimes, I think the 
only thing that can help Kalpana now is death”(147), Shakutai, who keeps 
meandering between praising her daughter and critidang her. 

In spite of all her sympatWes, Urmi is unable to do anything for 
Kalpana. She remains a mute spectator until the hospital authorities decide to 
shift her to a suburban hospital as beds are in much demand in the crowded 
hospital. Urmi thca deddes to take the matter to the press so that Kalpana may 
get justice. Eventually, the case is responded and the identity of the rapist is 
revealed only in the end. 

Shashi Deshpande also deals with the problem of rape in marriage. 
Mira, Urmila’ s mother-in-law had died in childbirth. She had four years of 
loveless marriage leading to her “dislike of the sexual act with her husband, a 
physical revulsion from the man she marries”. (63) Sex, to her, had become 
like “the sting of a scorpion”. Her husband had been least understanding and 
she could neva: speak to him of hw wants. Leaving her with no other option 
but to express her desire in h®" poems, which she secretly wrote in her diary, 
Urmila wants to expose the evils of society and encourages womai to express 
themselves strongly. 
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According to Urmila marriage, for women, is a necesMty. Marri^e is 
important because “You are safe from other hkh”. Even Kalpana’s mother 
who is suffering from constairt poverty and the ill-treatment meted out to her 
by her drunken husband feels the same and wants to push her daughter into 
this kind of savagery. Urmila’s satisfactory marriage ^ves her the courage to 
fight for the cause of another woman who has not been that lucky and also to 
reject Bhasker’s overtures to her. 

Difference in the attitude towards women as conqmred to that of men 
is another theme, which is dealt with in The Binding Vine. Urmila’s mother 
has never been a doting mother for she sends Unrnla away to her 
grandparents’ house leawig her alone with Amurut, Umula’s brother. At least 
this is what Urmila has always felt. Added to tins is the fact the daughters do 
not want to be like their mothers. As hfira e3q)resses her desire: “to make 
myself in your image was never the goal I sought”. (124). She had never 
wanted to repeat her mother’s history although she had no idea as to the 
happiness or unhappiness of her mother. Kalpana too does not want to Uve like 
her mother; she wants to choose her own life. Urmila has been luckier than 
these women for she was bom in a family where die has had a choice to plan 
for herself and her dauber. She would not let anything fetter her daughter, 
not even her love and let her clinfo high and do whatever she would want to 
do. This is the reason why she mourns the death of her infant daughter and 
whereas Shakuntala, Kalf^na’s mother, curses the birth of her daughter and 
wishes her dead.Thus we see that, Urmila’s desire to help a less fortunate 
woman, Kalpana, a rape victim and to get h&a’s poems published is a 
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positive development of 
Deshpande. 


woman from the eariier novels of Shashi 
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4.1 SUMPS SEARCH FOR IDENTITY AND SELF 
AWARENESS 

In her recently published book, A Matter of Time, Shashi Deshpande, 
scales new heights. Very Indian in its foundation, the core of the book is built 
around the question of what a man does when he is disenchanted with the 
material world. One of the paths such people could take was paved ages a%o - 
nobody knows when actually- when sage Yajnavalkya told his wife, 
“Maitreyi, verily I am about to go forth from this state (of householder)”-as 
told in the Brihadamyaka Upanishad. Such goii^ forth has nothing to do with 
the wife, her beauty, her youth, or any rimilar quality of her vdfeliness. It also 
has nothing to do with Vishwas, tiust (or the lack of it) a husband/wife has in 
the other. The need springs from the inside, from recognizing the 
effervescence of the world around oneself. According to the Brihadamyaka 
Upanishad, Maitreyi on hearii^ that declaration of her hu^and, discussed 
with him the reasons for his going away, and argued with him whether that 
path was also not hers to take. The maiterjn of Brihadamyaka Upanishad was 
free to renounce the world, and to go on a spiritual quest of her own. That 
special moment of Maitreyi’ s life forms the ground on which Shashi 
Deshpande builds her book. 

Shashi Deshpande, who has carved a niche for herself in articulating 
the bitterness and desolation of her women characters in her novels, enters for 
the first time into a broader arena and grapples with the complex theme of 
alienation in h^ novd. Also, for the first time in her career, Deshpande makes 
a man the protagonist of the novd- But, this does imt mean that the novelist 
totally shifted her focus. A dose study of the novel reveals that Deshpande Is 
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deeply concerned as usual with the traumas aiffeared by women in a middle 
class family in India. No doubt, the novel begins in a manna', which is 
deceptively similar to her earUer novels and follows almost the same pattern, 
but there is something intrinsically different in its theme and pr^entation. 

Shashi Dehpande’s A Matter Of Time particularly deals with the theme 
of the quest for female identity. The compleaties of man-woman relationship 
specially in the context of marriage, the trauma of a disturbed adolescence, the 
attempt to break traditional moulds in which women are trapped, sexual 
discrimination, the rejection of the dependency syndrome and introspection 
are some of the concerns which give the novel a feminist bant 

In A Matter Of Time, Deshpande gives an honest accoimt of the abrupt 
disintegration of Gopal’ s happy family and the diverse reactions of all the 
people concerned. Without any warning, Gopal one day aimounces to his wife 
that he is leaving the house for good, Sumi, Ms wife of twenty years, and their 
teenaged daughters. Am, Cham and Seema are cau^ totally unawares. Sumi 
retreats into a shocked silence while Mghteen-year-old Am tries bitterly to 
search for her own reasons for this calamity. 

Deshpande, who is an acknowledged master at e3q)resring the anguish 
and frustrations of women, ^ves a tme-to-life saga of the trauma faced by 
Sumi. The support of her immediate family-har parents, sister and cousins- 
comforts her to some extait, cusMoning her {gainst the cmelties of life. 
Unlike the gMieral idea of a deserted wife. Sunn does not cmmble to pieces at 
the pain and humiliation inflicted on her. As soon as she recovers from shock, 
she picks up the threads of h®' life aiKi tries to readjust her lifestyle to saiit the 
situation. She mov^ with her children, mto her parents’ house and helps her 
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children to get on with thdr lives as befixe. This monstrws te^edy, so 
undeserving as we are made to ui^erstaiKi, leaves Sunu seemin^y 
unperturbed. But beneath her apparmt stoicism is pathos left for the reader to 
decipher. 

Sumi and Gopai’s is not the ordinary arranged marri^e. Gopal’s 
frequent recapitulations allow the reader to share in thdr discovery of each 
other. Their joyous intimacy leaves one in no doubt of their compatibility- 
physical as well as mental. Recounting the rapture of their first physical imion, 
Gopal thinks: “ And I knew then that it was for this, this losing yourself in 
another human bang, that men give up their dreams of fireedom”^ Thar 
separation, therefore, is all the more poignant. Pami, Sumi’s sister, is filled 
with a rage “At their carelessness in throwing away what they had, uncaring, it 
seems to her, of the value of what they have discarded.”( 136 ). 

It is evident that thae are no obvious reasons for Gopal walking out on 
his family. This is clearly established by the pathetic probing by Kalyani, 
Sumi’s mother, who takes h upon herself to plead with her son-in-law to 
return home. Gopal reassures her that Sumi is not to be blamed for his 
decision, but does not offer any other convincing reason. Sumi’s sister’s 
attempt to elicit a reply fiom her brother-in-law also proves to be futile. On 
probing, Permi discovers firom Am and Cham that their father had been 
humiliated by his students in college and had later resigned firom his job. 
However, this does not seem to be a suffici«itly omcrete reason for his 
resolution. At times, it appeare that even Gopal is not aware of the reasons for 
this momentous decision he has taken. 
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Vague refermces to his past by Gopal reveal that his childhood has not 
been normal. The fact that his father had married his brother’s widow, and he 
was bom of that union proves to be quite unsettling for Gopal. His adolescent 
mind draws up several possible reasons for tMs marriage. And, at one time, 
stmggling with an inner conflict, he even draws a parallel from Hamlet’s 
predicament; 

“It was when I read Hamlet, fortunately much later, that the most 
terrible version of my parent’s story entered my mind. Just that once, 
though, for I slammed the door on it immediately. In this story my 
father became a man succumbing to his passion for his brother’s wife, 
the woman compliant, a pregnancy and a child to come and then after 
the husband’s convein«it death (no, I couldn’t, I just couldn’t make 
father poison his brother) a marriage of convenience. (43). 

He is never able to relate to his father always thinking of him as his 
mother’s guilt partner. Later, his parent’s gruesome death leaves a void in his 
life. But, more than that, it is the realization, that Ms sister, Sudha, and he did 
not share the same father, wMch shattered Ms equikbiium. As he later reflects, 
“that was a betrayal that cut away the foundations of my life”. (52). It is 
obvious, therefore, that Gopal has long been nurturing a sense of loneliness 
and desolation as evidait from Ms ruminations: 

“Emptiness, I realized then, is alv^ys waiting for us. The nightmare we 
most dread, of waking up among total strangers, is one we can never 
escape. And so it’s a lie, it means notMng, it’s just deceiving ourselves 
whm we say we are not atom It is the desperation of a drowning 
person that makes us cling to other humans. All human ties are only a 
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q erade some day, some time, the pretwice foils us and we have to 

face the truth. (52) 

This line of thmkmg, which is similar to Sartrean existentialism, 
progresses towards the more indianised concept of renundation in the later 
stages of Gopal s life. The Hindu tradition identifies four stages in man’s life; 
Bramhachaiya, Grihastha, Vanaprasthi, Sanyasa. Having experienced 
Bramhacharya and Grihasha (bachelorhood and the duties of a householder), 
respectively, Gopal now moves forward to an experience Vanaprastha (the 
relinquishing of the duties of a householder) that is only a step away from 
Sanyasa (total renunciation). 

Apart firom a few random recollections of his childhood, Deshpande 
does not throw any further light on the reasons for Gopal’ s rwtunciation. It is 
left to the readers to surmise why Gopal chooses to relinquish his duties as a 
householder. It is not even clear if he has aclneved a solution to his problems 
or has arrived at a greater understanding of himself It is, however, quite 
apparent that he has relished every moment of his life as a husband and father. 

It is a paradox, which shrouds the reasons for his behaviour in ambivalence 
and mystery. 

This aspect of the novel, de aling which Gopal’ s renunciation, finds a 
parallel in Hermann Hesse’s where the protagonist, like his 

namesake Gautama Buddha, abandons his home and femily to find a solution 
to the “enigma of human loneliness and discontent”^. The protagonist, 
Siddhartha, who is mdowed with all virtues, goes through various stages in 
the life to ©merge in a final state of peace and holiness. Cte the road to his 
destination, nevertheless, he has tasted the enjoyment of being a mendicant 
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wanderer, the rapture of being a stud«it/consort to a courtesan and the 
pleasure of being a wealthy man of business. EventuaHy, sickened by lust and 
other worldly pleasures, he finds his peace as a compamon to a huirf)le 
ferryman. 

For Deshpande s Gopal, however, the dilemma continues and desertion 
upsets a number of peripheral characters, apart from the signifirant character 
of his wife, Sumi, which again compels the author to stray back into her forte 
of giving voice to the discont^t and fmstration of women. Sumi copes quite 
admirably with the hunuliation and disgrace of being a deserted wife. She 
does not rave and rant but surrounds herself with a deathlike silence. Her very 
silence, however, conveys her pain more effectively than words can In a 
manner quite similar to that of her counterparts, hidu, Saru, Jaya and Urmi, in 
Deshpande’ s earlier iwvels, Sunu reveals an independent nature. Sumi is 
proud and defiant. It is clear that she does not want anyone’s pity. The feet 
that she realizes, that life must go on and she must be strong for the sake of her 
daughter, is reiterated throughout the novel Even Aru, who had thought that 
her mother was indifferent to Gopal’s desertion, realizes after Sumi’s death;“I 
thought she didn’t care about what papa did, I thought she was uncaring, 
indifferent, I said angry words to her but I know now that was not true.^” (240) 
The novel revolves around four generations of women- Manorama, 
who is now dead but whose absent presence can be felt through her portrait, 
Kalyani, Sumi, and Am. When Gopal walks out on ha: for reasons, which he 
himself cannot understand, Sumi returns vwth her three daubers Am, Cham 
and Seema to shelter in the Big House iJidiere her parents Kalyani and SripatM 
live in a strangely oppressive silence. They have not spoken to each other for 
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thirty-five years. There is a (fislinct parallel betweoi Sripathi’s desertion of 
Kalyaiu and Gopal’s desertion of Sumi. But what is Mgnificant is that without 
the men the women come to their own and show the potential to shed the 
dependency syndrome. But Gopal’s desertion is not just a tragedy. For Sumi 
and her daughters it is also a shame and (fisgrace. There is a socM stigma that, 
they now have to bear. Despite the fact that others think that she takes Gopal’s 
desertion as a matter of fact Sumi undergoes her awn kind of suflfering;“ It 
takes time to get used to sharing your life with another person, now I have got 
used to being alone.” (23) 

There is a ruthlessness with which she makes the ^s discard things 
when they vacate their house and decide to live permanently in the Big House. 
She looks hollow-eyed and drawn after thdr last night in their own house but 
Aru finds her mother looking so bright and normal in the morning after her 
bath, that she cannot but think;“Perhaps things will work out, may be we will 
be able to go on, even if we can’t go back”(30). 

Gopal evokes the reader’s pity for bringing this distress on himself and 
his family. His description as a loving husband and gentle and caring father 
dissuade us from laying the blame squarely on his shoulders. According to 
Subhash K. Jha, “Gopal is not our averse cardboard cad but a distressed 
guilt-ridden husband and after father baffled by his own sudden withdrawal 
from active domesticity”'^’ Episode from history and mythology bear witness 
to men who were venerated for their selflessness while no thou^t was given 
to the sil«it and suffering and martyrdom of their wives. Lakshmana’s 
steadfastness aid devotion has no paraliel in Indian mythology, while 
Siddhartha is hailed for spuming the keany and comfort of princely life in 
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pursuit of knowledge. Their respective spouses Umuia and Yashodhara, 
however, remain shadowy figures in the background, doomed to live a life of 
anonymity and insignificance. While Gopal is not idolized, he is not 
reproached either for shriking his responsibilities as a husband and fether. On 
the other hand, Sumi is made to suffer the disapproving comments of women 

like Shanker s mother; When are you going back to your husband?” the old 
woman ask abruptly. 

You should be with him. Look at his state! It’s all right to stay with 
your parents for a whUe, but that’s not your home. When my daughters 
come home, I don’t let th^ stay long. Go back to your hu^and, he’s 
a good man. If you’ve done wrong, he’ll forgive you. And if he has- 
women shouldn’t have pride.”(161). 

Centuries may separate us firom the mythical fingers of yore, but even 
today a women’s worth is measured only through her marital status. This is 
graphically illustrated in the saga of the marriage of Sumi’s parents, Kalyani 
and Shripati. 

Sumi’s decision to learn to ride the scooter is her first step towards a 
more independent existence. Aru too tries to be “the man of the family”. She 
insists on taking her mother to the dentist and tries to “fiiU the blank Gopal has 
left”. For a while Aru and Kalyani do not get along very well but very soon 
Am realizes that there is something strange in the relationship between her 
grandparents“Why do^ Baba never come down? Why doesn’t he ever speak 
to Kalyani? She is his wife isn’t she? And why is she so M^tened of him? 
Poor Amma, Sumi says. But why? (39). 
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Sumi tries to persuade Aiu to ignore the queer rdation^p betweea her 

grandparents just as she tries to make hw forget what Gopai has done; 

Do you want to punish him. Am? 1 don’t. I’m not interested. I just 
want to get on with my life. Let him go Am, just let him go. Tins is not good 
for you. (61). 

Kalyani and Goda (Kalyani’s cou^ sister) worry about the feet that 
Sumi has lost wei^t but Sumi, “feels that what she has shed is unwanted 
matter; what now remains is the essential. Her fine boned body (. . .) feels full 
of energy” (70). It is as if Sumi has embarked on a journey. Actually Sumi 
knows why Gopal left her. She always knew that Gopal who always had a fear 
of commitment and family ties had the potential to walk out on her and the 
children. So, with all the trauma of being a deserted wife, Sumi is more 
interested in getting on wth her life and fiiwting a meamngfiil existence. She 
does not mope or wallow in self- pity. She is willing to let Gopal go his own 
way just as she must find her own path. Now back in the Big House, she feels 
Uke a “parasite” and is keen to get a job. She cannot help but observe that 
being a daughter is a disadvantage; “She saw it then, the adoration of the male 
child. It must have been this way in the stable in Bethlehem, in Nanda’s house 
on the banks of the Yamuna in Gokul. The male child belongs (...) (7 1). 

It is when Sumi is out of house hunting and happens to pass the house 
of the student at whose press Gopal is working and with whom he is living, 
that she meets Gopal. It is here that in a flash she reaKzes that Gopal and she 
must now move on alone and she reconciles herself to their separation; 

“We can never be together agmn. All these days I have be«i thutidng 
of him tus if he has been suspended in space, in nothingness, since he 
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left us. But he has gone on tiving. Ms life has moved on, it will go on 
without me. So has mine. Our lives have diverged. They now move 
more separately, two Afferent streams”. (85). 

Sumi, in time, enters a world of creative writing. Her first attempt, a 
play entitled ‘The Gardemer’s Son’ is a success. This ^ves her the courage to 
deal with more daring themes like female sexuality. Sumi also looks at the 
mythical figure of Surpanakha from a new an^e. She is unable to appreciate 
Rama and Lakshmana’s treatment of Surpanakha: 

“She’s as ugly as Suipanakha,” she has heard Kalyani say. And she has 
been thinking since then of this demon sister of king Ravana, who fell 
in love with the Aryan prince Rama. An unpleasant story, it’s occurred 
to her, with the two princes Rama and Lakshmana mocking and 
ridiculing her and finally mutilating her by cutting off her nose. (191). 

It makes h®* reflect: 

“Female sexuality. We’re ashamed of owng it; we can’t speak of it, 
not even to our own selves. But Surpanakha was not, she ^oke of her 
desires, she flaunted them. And therefore, were the men, unused to 
such women, frightened? Did th^ feel threatened by her? I think so. 
Surpanakha, neither ugly nor hideous, but a woman charged with 
sexuality, not fiightened of displaying it” (191). 

Through Sumi and Am’s ^es we are also made to witness the unfair 
treatment meted out to women in different spheres of life. Fermi’s story about 
one of her patients, the pregnmit wife of an AIDS victim, shocks Sumi and 
Am The callouaiess of the man marrying, in spite of being aware of his 
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condition, just so that he would have someone to look after him horrifies them 
and evokes their pity. 

The feet that a Sumi die just as she is about to b^n a new life, is a 
little hard for the reader to reconcile to the death bdng too abrupt. The 
revelation about her father’s real vulnerable self^ which lay behind the grim, 
silent, exterior is too brief to be convincing. But Sumi has established her 
identity and found a meaningfiil existence before she dies. 

The novel A Matter Of time moves beyond femimst concerns in that it 
raises the existentialist question itself It tries to penetrate and analyse the very 
predicament of human existence and solve the riddle that is life. The important 
truth revealed is that self-pity is not the answer. It is only through a process of 
self-examination and self-searching, through courage and resilience that one 
can change one’s situation firom despair to hope. The most important message 
conveyed in the novel comes through Gopal’s realization in the end;“If it is 
indeed true that we are bound to our destinies, that there is no point struggling 
against them, evmi then this remains-that we do not subnut passively or 
cravenly, but with dignity and strength” (246). 
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4.2 KALYANrS SELF ABNEGATION TO ARU’S 
POSITIVISM 

In the previous section we have seen how Sunu fights to search her 
own identity after the renunciation of Gopal firom his family and strives to 
establish her own identity. In this chapter we will evaluate the main role of 
Sumi’s mother and her influence on the lives of Sumi and hor daughters. 

A Matter Of Time is set against the backdrop of the sad tale of Kalyani 
and Shripati in the ‘Big House’. It is the house to which Sumi returns with 
Aru, Cham and Seema, when Gopal leaves them. Gopal’ s absence from the 
family scene creates unique tension for the various characters. Each one of 
them tries to find out Gopal’s reason. Then there is the conjugal relationship 
between Kalyani and Shripati. The lack of communication between them 
impinges on the wider issues of patriarchy that influences the succesrive 
generations. History has repeated itself in the life of Sumi. But on both 
occasions Kalyani and Sumi are silent. Kalyani suffers silently. She fears a 
similar fate to Sumi. Kalyani’ s fears are based on patriarchal oppresstion that 
condemns women to the mar^hs of silence. She is made to reafize that while 
losing her son, a male heir, she had abandoned her motherhood as well as her 
right as a wife. Her pimishment is that she has to Uve vrith this psychic woimd. 
Really it was not her fault. Her predicament is that the woman’s body is not 
only a text of culture. It is a focus of social control, and the site of violence, 
exclusion and abuse. In this social constmction of body the subject is denied 
agency and is compelled to accq)t her passivity. For nearly thirty-five years 
she remains a second sex, a passive silent sufferer. Her body becomes a ‘site 
of coloniang power’. Kalyaiu’s mother in ha: childhood blamed Kalyani for 
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not being a son and it is injustice towards female. Kalyani was an intelligent 
girl and was often playfully told by her fether that she would become the 
country s first en^eer. She was, however, not allowed to evai complete her 
schooling and instead was married off to her maternal uncle, Shripati, 
according to her mother’s wishes. Kalyani’s mother, Manorma, is obse^ed 
with the fear of her husband taking up another wife as she could not prepuce a 
male heir to their property and she does not even relish the idea of Kalyani 
marrying into new family, as property would then belong to them. Hence she 
desires that her only child, Kalyani, should marry her brother, Shripati. Such 
type of consanguineous marriages are quite common in south India where the 
main intention is to keep the property within the femily. In spite of warnings 
from the medical firatemity about the risk of abnormalities in the products of 
such unions, these marruges continue to be even to this day. Of Kalyani and 
Shiipati’s three children, the last one, who is a boy, is mentally retarded. 

Tragedy strikes Kalyani when her four-year-old son gets lost in “that 
sunremelv Indian situation, confusion at a railwav station”’ as she is waiting to 
board the train to Banglore. Shripati cannot for^ve his wife for her negligence 
and sends her back to her parents’ house with her two remaining children, 
Sumi and Permi. It is only on her death-bed that Manorma is able to prevail 
upon her brother to return and live in the ‘big house’ with his wife and 
daughters. He obliges her but continues to maintain a stony silence with his 
wife. The mormous cruelty of it, apparently, does not cause as much concern 
as it would have, iC perhaps, Shripati had forsakei his vwfe or she had <fied. 
On hearing her grandparent’s story. Am is shocked at her grandmother’s 
acceptance of such a life; “And whwi Kalyani signs her name, carefiiUy, 
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spelling out Kalyani bai Pandit’, Am is amazed. How can she still have his 
name for god s sake? (146). At times Sumi too wonders; “But for many othCTS 
this may well be a sound arranganent where husband and wife are li^dng 
together under the roof even if there is only silence between th^”. Sumi 
recalls Shanker’s mother’s words “what is a woman without a husband?” 
(167) Sumi is unable to comprehend the meaning of such an existence. She 
thinks; 

“Is it enough to have a husband, and never mind the feet that he has not 
looked at your fece for years, never mind the feet that he has not 
spoken to you for decades? Does this wifehood make up for 
everything, for the deprivation of man’s love, for the feel of his body 
against yours, the warmth of his breath on your fece, the touch of his 
lips on yours, Ws hands on your breasts? Kalyani lost all this (had she 
ever had th«n?) But her Kumkum is intact and she can move in the 
company of women vith the pride of a wife”. (167). 

But it is Kalyani who emerges as the most powerful character in the 
novel. Hers is a pitiable story, but one of deep endurance and strength. Kalyani 
seems to have an endless capacity to bear pain. Even Sumi realizes, “Kalyani’ s 
past, which she has contained within herself^ careful never to let it spill out, 
has nevertheless entered into us (. . .) it has stained our bones” (75). 

It is Kalyani who carries within her a sense of history- the Big House 
to her despite the fact she has had a traumatic past. 

Kalyani is a feMst. She beeves in destiny and sees miracles 
everywhere. The fennly sniile at her stories but, “th^ don’t se«n to r^ili^ 
that the real miracle is Kalyani hersd^ Kalyani who survived intact in spite of 
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what Sripati did to her, Kalyam who has survived Maiwraim’s myriad acts of 
cruelty” (151). 

Matiorama emerges as a cruel, insecure woman and ironically, it is she 
who is a victim and not Kalyani. In fact Kalyani survives victimization and 
emerges whole and intact. In a world dominated by men and in which 
marriage and sons are the only things that matter, Manorama is not unable to 
see the good that is in Kalyani, nor is she able to ergoy her granddau^ters, 
Sumi and Permi. It is this that Kalyani realizes in the end, when she tells Aru: 

“For so many years I thougjit I had nothing (...). My mother didn’t 
care for my children either. Dau^ters agmn, she said. And when you 
were bom, a daughter I wondered how she could have been so blind. 
Now when I look at you, my three granddaughters, especially at you, I 
think I am luckier than my mother. She’s the unlucky one who didn’t 
know how to enjoy her cluldren and grandcluldren.”(226). 

Am is a rebel. She rebels against her father. She approaches Gopal not 
expecting sympathy for her or for her mother. She wants to unravel the strange 
behaviour of her father. She asks Gopal “Why did you get married at all, why 
did you have children?” Her searching question makes Gopal re-examine his 
motives in fleeing from the family. Am is disappointed to see the tragedy of 
her grandmother and mother. Out of frustration she declares ‘I’m never going 
to get married.’ She holds strong views on patriarchy and how women, in 
general, get victiimzed as a result of the actions of men. She is critical of 
Gopal. She wants to see it that Gopal does not go scotfree. Am meets a 
feminist, Surekha, a lawyer by profession. 
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Am is similarly surprised to leara ftom lawyer/activist friend abwt 
the totally unfair system, which had been in force in our country since time 
immemorial until recently. Am, who plans to sue twr fether for maintenance, 
comes to Surekha for help. Surekha teUs her: “ you’re lucky to be fiving now. 

Do you know that Manu does not mention any duty to maintain a, daughter^ 

The duty is towards a wife, parents and sons.” (204) 

Am also noticed how the womai in the frimily find no place in the 
family document held sacred by Kalyani. While the document is fuU of 
various characters and their descriptions, there is no mention of the women 
who imdoubtedly had a hand in shaping the frnuly tree. A similar observation 
is also made by Jaya in That Long Silence who protests against the family tree 
drawn up by her Ramu Kaka in which there is no trace of the women who 
have, according to her, played stellar roles in the family. 

The deep-rooted desire of every Inrhan- male or female-to have a son 
is reiterated by Deshpande in this novel. Her quote from the Upanishad aptly 
sums up the Indian psyche: 

“Whatever wrong has been done by him. 

His son frees him from it all: 

Therefore he is called a son. By his son 
A father stands firm in this world”. 

BrcdmLAranycdxi Upanishad (1.5.17). 
intimately it is with Am that the novel comes to a full drcle. In the 
be^nning of the novd, just after Gopal’s desertion we find Am in a state of 
confixsion and defiance. She is unable to understand her nK)th«'’s quiet 
indiffe-eice or her fether’s behaviour, like a child she only wants to go back 
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to the same happy, carefree existoce, which they had enjoyed as a femily. She 
particularly resents Kalyani’s oppressive love and the way she likes to look 
after her and her sisters. But graduaUy Am matures and becomes more 
perceptive. Finally, when she hears the story of Kalyani’s past and all that ^ 
has borne, she forges a special relatioa^p with her grandmother. It is Am 
who articulates the feminist voice in the novel. It is she who questions the 
injustice against women, hfrich as she loves Gopal and does not want to lose 
him she seeks legal help to make Gopal pay (at least finandally) for what he 
has done to Sumi. At the same time Am is sensitive ennngh to sympathize 
with her grandfather. When she thinks of him:“She can’t think of the cmel 
husband Sripati, only of her grandfather alone in his room, of the way he looks 
up when she enters (...). And anger ebbs away leaving her flooded with pity. 
( 144 ). 

Am’s ambiguous feelings leave Sumi worried. Sumi does not want 
Am to view every man-woman relationship with suspicion, to see “in every 
woman a victim and every man a betrayer”. With Kalyani, Am’s relationship 
now undergoes a distinct change. For instance, she exclaims over her 
grandmother’s swollen feet and a^s her to show them to a doctor. She gets a 
basin of water to immerse her feet in and gets her a cup of coffee. 

Am joins a computer class after her exams instead of taking a much- 
deserved holiday. She also becomes part of a women’s activist group. It is 
through tMs group that she meets, Surdcha, a lawyer. Through Surekha, Am 
will understand soir^hmg of the separation between her parents and will go 
on to become a lawyer herself When the news of Sumi’s death comes, it is 
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a™ «ho -he. .o Katyas ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I m your daughter, Amma, I'm your son. I’m here with you.” ( 233 ). 

g education, detenniiiauon and an inner strength, the potential 
■s revealed only when one suffers, Sumi’s daughters find thdr voice 


and establUh their identities-Aru as a laywer and Cham, who is already on her 
way to becoming a doctor. Because of their talents and qualities, two v«y 


capable young men, Rohh and Harishi, are already pumuing the girU. 

It is because of Am and Kalyani and the partnership that they have 
forged, the strength with which they &ce suffering, that the novel ends on a 
note of hope. The last image on which the novelist closes her story is not 
Sumi-s death but Am and Kalyani standing together at the door and the “smile 


Of encouragement” which they have for Gopal. 
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5. WOMEN AT THE CROSSROADS 

Women m Deshpande’s novels establish themselves as mdependent 
beings See torn the restrictions imposed by society, culture, and nature and 
also from their own fears and guilt. The vital insight that Shashi Deshpande 
brings to readers is that women should accept their own responsibiUties for 
what they are and see how ttmch they have contributed to their own 
victimization. “It is only through self-analysis and self-und«standing, through 
vigilance and courage, they can begin to change their Uves. They will have to 
fight thetr own battles, nobody is going to do it for them” (palkar 134 ). 

Deshpande is primarily concerned with the woman and her a«nal quest fcr 
life. 

The concept and image of women has undergone a positive change. No 
society can ever progress without an active participation of women who are an 
integral part of human civilization in its over all development. Shashi 
Deshpande evinces keen interest in the empowerment of women in the 
multifaceted aspect of life. The women of Shashi Deshpande fece formidable 
challenges to gain their rightad place in the society. They are culture-specific 
traditional. The major problems feced by Shashi Deshpande’s women 
characters are the psychological conditioning and the gender discrimination, 
which determme the adult personality of the female child. Her educated 

middle-class women achieve this fommst consciousness. 
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5,1 SAVITRIBAI INDOREKAR: ROAB FROM REBELLION 
TO SUCCESS 

In Small Remedies^ u^g the stories of two womai-Leela. the trade 
umon activist and SaNdtribm Indorekar, the ageing (hva of the Gwalior 
Gharana-as the background, ShasM Deshpande explores her fevourite theme 
of a woman set on a journey of self-discovery, a journey which will bring past 
and present within a single pair of brackets, which will heal the wounds even 
if it does not provide all the answers. 

In spite of Deshpande’s repeated denials of beii^ a feminist writer, she 
creates characters who often contradict such statements. Savitribai is one such 
character, vividly portrayed and brought to life by the author. Physically she 
appears to be a frail woman. Lootdng back, Madhu remembers her as; 

“A small sized woman. Even from my cMld’s perspective she had 
seemed petite. Age and illness have so shrunk her that she’s a doll- 
sized woman now. . . . The skin is fine and delicate, even if it is crinkled 
like tissue paper. Her arms are slim and firm, but the hands, with their 
branching of veins, seem incongruously large for those delicate arms.”^ 
She is, however, imperious in her attitude to her servants, students, and 
even her biographer, often ^ving her instructions on how to conduct the 
interview. It needed tremendous grit and determination to be bom in a 
traditional, orthodox Brahmin family and make a name for oneself in the field 
of classical music. Madhu observes the unspokai resentment in Bai’s voice 
when she recalls how she was abruptly asked by her grandmother to stop 
sin^ng wheat she was performing as a dnld during the fenily gathering. 
Madhu herself recoUectes how “In Neen^oan she was ‘the singer woman’ and 
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there was something derogatory abmit the words, y^, I can, see that now, 
about the way they smd them”(29). 

But Madhu refiis^ to panda: to the piblisl^’s wishes to writes a 
trendy feminist biography. They feel that “ Victim stories are out of fesihon, 
heroines are in (167) Madhu, howevo", “Cannot impose the new concept of 
heroinism on an old-fashioned woman who whitewashes her life through 
selective amnesia”^. She records the life of a young woman who had lived a 
sheltered life, of a daughter-in-law of an affli^ent Bralum family a woman 
who even as a child had been part of a large &mily. For a woman with such a 
background to elope with a Musilim tahla player and live in a strange town 
among total strangers must have reqiured immense cours^e. 

That there are different yardsticks for men and women in our sodety is 
obvious to Madhu who, in her childhood, was a witness to the rejection of 
Savitribai by convoitional sodety. She remembers how in Neongaon “each 
family had its place marked out for it according to reli^on, caste, money, 
family background, etc.” (138) 

She is aware that her fether with his unorthodox ways was an oddity. 
Beings a widower and brining up a daughto' on his own with oidy a male 
servant at home, observing no rituals or reli^ous customs and openly 
indulging in a drink or two every evening, he obviously stood out in a 
conservative place like Neemgaon. But, looldng back, Madhu realizes that 
while people were willing to ov^look her father’s eccentricities and his 
foibles they wCTe not so goierous wd»n it came to acceptii^ Savitribai. “Being 
a man he could get away with much. He emiW live the way he wantdi without 
open censure or ttisapproval”; (139). It is only when a woman dares to ddfy 
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convention that people are shocked. As Madhu obsm?^, “in a saise, ndther 
of us belonged. Munni’s family, with her ^ger mother, absent fetter and 
another man- a musUkn-sharing the home, was of course ra(fical}y, sdiockin^y 
different.” (138). 

Madhu also gives the example of Savitribai’s father-in-law, who had a 
mistress, a singer famous for her Thumti ^ging. It was comnmn knowledge 
that he visited her r^larly. The women looked on in amusement and 
gossiped about it. Th^ wondered at his choice of a unstress but there was 
never any outrage over the feet. “That he had a mistress was accepted, a wife 
from one’s own class, a mistress from another- this was normal”. (220). 

For a man to indulge in his love of music and even to have a singer for 
a mistress was alright. But, for a daughter-in-law to be learning muac 
seriously, as if she was goii^ to be a profesaonal, was scandalous and 
unthinkable. Though Bai had the support and encourj^ement of her father-in- 
law, Madhu could imagine the anger, contempt and ridicule she had to face 
from the other women when she returned to her Bfe among the women, after 
her music classes. She could ima^e the jibes and the hostility and the way 
she would have been cast aade like an untouchable. She says; 

“To be set apart from your own kind, not to be able to conform, to 
flout the rules laid down, is to lay yourself open to cruelty. Animals 
know this, they do it more openly, and thdr ouelty towards the deviant 
is never concealed. But the subtle (nuelty of perristent hostility leaves 
deeper wounds. There’s always the temptation to succumb, to go back 
to the normal path and be accq)ted. To resist the tenqrtation speaks of 
great courage. (221) 
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Madhu also remembers tte gosap surrcwnding Bai in Neemgaon. 
There was a station director who frequented Bm’s house and got her many 
contracts with the radio, and was generally believed to be her lover. Madhu 
remembers the children teai^g Munin and calling him her maim, a kind of 
euphemism for a mother’s lover. Bai denies the existeK:e of any lover, while 
recounting her story to Madhu. But to the town, in Madhu’ s childhood, it was 
very simple-why would a man go out of his way to do so many fevours for a 
woman, why would he visit her so often? All such assumptions ending finally 
in the conclusion: “A woman who’d left her husband’s home-what morals 
would she have, any way!” (222) 

Madhu is left quite confiised at times about Btd’s course or lack of it. 
She had, undoubtedly, led the most unconventional life anycme in her sodety 
would ever imagine. But behind these acts of bravado was a woman who 
wanted to conform, to be accepted by society. 

Savitribai was not the stereotypical feminist with a devil may-care 
attitude. This is evident in her blanking out Ghulam Saab’s name whale 
relating a story of her life to Mtdhu, her biographer. This reveals her anxiety 
to cover up her youthful indiscretions in order to present a picture of 
respectability. She even goes to the ^ent of hiding the details of her daughter 
bom through her association with Ghulam Saab. Madhu herself is a dotmg 
mother, grieving over the death of her son. 

Madhu feds that she can ^e Bai the immortahty she dedres only if 
she is willing to pay the price of revealing her daughter to the world- a 
daughter whose ©ds^mces she had successfijUy chlherated until th«i. She 
cannot unda^stand why, when she had the courage to walk out on her marriage 
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and family, she was so fiightened to reveal the exist^ce of her child. She 
wonders how: 

She gave that child the name ‘Indordcar’ - the name she adopted as a 
singer- not comprismg dther her mmden nara^ or her married one. 
Meenakshi Indorekar. Making her out as her chald alone, not the child 
of her marriage, not the child of her lover. This surely is a statement I 
cannot ignore?”(169) 

Munni, however, despe’ately hankered after the name her mother had 
left behind and went to great lengths to dissociate horself firom her father and, 
after a while, her mother, Bai had found convendonal hfe stultifying, but 
Munni yearned for it all her life. As a child Madhu recollected how Munni 
refused to accept Ghulam Saab as her ftither and instead concocted stories 
about a lawyer fether who lived in Pune. She also remembered how the ^Is in 
their neighbourhood tormented her with questions: 

What’s your name? 

What’ s your father’ s name? 

Where is your father? 

Who’s the man who lives wth your mother? (77) 

Years later when Madhu met Munni in a bus and recognized her, the latter 
refused to answer to the name of ‘Munni’ or even acknowledge her childhood 
friend. She declared that her name was ‘Shailaja Joshi’, trying as it were, to 
desperately wipe out any connection with her past. 

Deshpande, while writii^ of people like Savitribai and Leda, people 
who dared to be different, has also created characters like Munni who 
desperately s«dc the approval of sod^. h^dathi Mathur, a reviewer, writes; 
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At the other end of the spectrum is h^mm, Savhribai’s rfjinghtpar who turns 
her back on her mother and all that ste stands for, in a desperate desire to 
conform, having encountered early in life the poisoned baths that soci^ 
levels against those who dare to be thflEerent”. 

Apart from Savitribm, Madhu’s rtarrative also includes the saga of 
another equally, or perhaps more, remarkable woman, her annt Leela who was 
ahead not only of he: generation, but the next one as well.”(94) She was a 
fiercely independent woman and was strongly committed to the commuiust 
ideology. She had participated in the Quit ln<fia Movement, but was critical of 
Gandhiji’s prindples of Ahinsa and Satyag^aha and thought that it was 
ridiculous to allow oneself to be beaten up. As she grew older, however, she 
mellowed down and regretted some of her actions. It was evident that she was 
no run-of-the-mill activist, but a woman who had the courage of her 
convictions. She resigned from her party when she felt that the party’s reaction 
to a political situation was not appropriate. 

Though Leela was a g«ieration older than Madhu, she was financially 
independent and supported herself. When her first husband, Vasanth, died she 
took up a job and educated her brothCT-in-law. She lived in the crowded 
chawls among the cotton mills and worked for the welfare of the women 
afflicted with TB. It was this, which first brought her into contact with her 
second husband, Joe, a doctor who had established a clinic especially for TB 
patients. 

Leela and Joe were poles apart and Madhu exclaims at the strangeness 
of Joe falling mtuily in love with her. He was a widower with two children, 
spoke impeccable Ei^lish and was v©:y widely read, quoting from his 
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favuorite wnters at the drop of a hat. Litmture aiui mime were two great 
forces of his life, in adrhtion to mechdne. Leeia, on the other Hand wore ‘ayah 
saries , according to Phillio, Joe’s housekeeper. She spoke no English and 
knew nothing of literature or mu^c. She had ik) sense of honKHir, according to 
Joe. But theirs was a wonderfiil companionship and a beautifiil relationship, 
according to Madhu. 

Leeia was a person who disapproves of a Ufe that did not look beyond 
one’s own self. Madhu recollects her reaction to the film ‘Bevdas’. Whrai she 
remained silent for a long time after watclung the film, Madhu thought that the 
film had evoked memories of her dead husband, who like the hwo of the film 
had died of TB. But what Leeia 1ml to say surprised and amused Madhu, Joe 
and Tony: “Now I know,” she said, as if she had solv«i a puzzle. “ Now I 
know why that poor man drank so much. He had nothing to do; he didn’t have 
any work at all. ... If an intelligent man like him remmns idle, what else can he 
do but take to drink?”(96) 

Leeia disliked the superior status ter fenuly gave itself and wondered 
what made them so special. She did not find anything even remotely worthy in 
their holding on to the lands, which they had kteited. She did not believe in 
the caste system and was the only one among Madhu’ s relatives who accepted 
Madhu’s parents’ marri^e and invited them to stay with her when they had no 
place of thdr own. 

Leda was a pasaonate believer in the communist ideology but did not 
hesitate to iqieak up agtunst the party wdten the need arose. After putting in 
years of hard work. She sideHned hy tte party bosses and nevia* reached 
the top of the hierarchy, while men who worked under her reached there easily 


enough. Once, a widow of a sitting member, who was kiUed. was mm a 
ticket to stand for elections. This provoked Leela, who had never earlier 
complained. To comment, “It seems you’ve got to become a widow for them 
to remember that you exist.” (224) This is, indeed, a teffing statemait on the 

chauvinism that rules all poUtical parties. 

Savitribai too understood how much more difficult it was for women to 
rise to the top when compared to men. Madhu wondered if she had ever heard 
the phrase ‘gender discrimination’, but she had certainly experi«iced and 
accepted it as the normal course of things. Madhu remembers how she had 
once commented caustically speaking of a yovisg instrumentalist who had 
reached the pinnacle in no time: “Now a days they become ustads md pundits 
even before they have proper moustaches”. (224) 

At the foreground of the novel is the story of the narrator Madhu 
herself. She is commissioned to write the biography of Savitnbai. She had 
always been intrigued, even as a child by Bai’s rdationship with Ghulam Saab 
and Munni, their daughter. The novel covers that period of her life when she is 
grieving over the death of her only child, Aditya. In remembering and retelling 
the stories of Leela, Savitribai and Murmi, she presents the glaring mequalities 
in gender in society. The pity of it is that some of the victims are not even 

aware of the injustices h^ped on them. 

Madhu herself is a victim of sorts of which the reader is awareonly 
towards the end of tte novel. She had hem brought up as a child by two men- 
her fether and Balm, a rmle s«vant, but she had nt) complaints, 
hand, she feh pity for the children who seemed to be constantly harrassed by 
thdr mothers. She says;“Motherless child that I ^ Motherhood is an 
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unknown world to me. The mothers I see in my childlKXKi are drab qreaturss, 
forever working, forever scolding their children, certainly they are not the 
women to arouse a sense of deprivation in me, (182) 

Deshpande spares no effort to present the picture of life as it is, without 
conforming to stereotypes. This is ail the more obvious in her portrayal of 
motherhood, which she seldom ^orifies. Her protagonist, Madhu, says: 

I get some images of motherhood in the movies I see myself throu^ 
the songs that speak of my ‘‘ma ka pyar' . But real life shows me 
something entirely different. Munni’s mother who ignored her 
daughter; Ketaki’s mother, stem, dictatorial and so partial to her son; 
Sunanda, sweetly devious and manipulating. Som’s mother, so 
demanding-none of them conform to the white-clad, sacrificing, 
sobbing mother of the movies. (183) 

But Madhu herself, turned out to be a doting mother and ever 
perceptive of her son’s every need therefore it was all the more tragic when 
Aditya, her son, died in a bomb blast. 

Madhu’s estrangemmt with her husband, Som, began earlier than tWs 
tragedy, when Madhu, waking up after a nightmare, one night, revealed to him 
a secret which she had locked up in the innermost recesses of her mind. She 
had slept with a man when she was only fifteen^ a man who later committed 
suicide. Som is unable to accept this of lus wife. As one who had been a good 
husband by any standards and shared a wonderfiil relationship with his wife, 
he is now unable to come to terms with this news. He is totally devastated. 
Madhu is unable to comprehend this; But it’s the single act of sex that Som 
holds on to, it’s this feet that he can’t let go of; as if it’s been welded into Ms 
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palm. Purity, chastity, an intact hyman-these are the tlrings * 


of, 


vact,thatl 


these are the truths that matter. (262) 

It does not matter that Som himself had a M-fledged reu • 

u ^ u- - . ^®*^pwith 

another woman before his marriage. It is a typical rituation who-. 

have any number of afl&irs but expects his wife to be a virmn. 

the more 

indigestible to Som that his wife had been wilHng partner. Ma^k 
, thinks “that 

he could, perhaps, have borne: that I had been raped, forced intix 

^ the j 

was a victim, not a participant” (260) 

Our society has been so concUtioned as to cat^ori^ 
immoral on the slightest deviation on their part from the norjv. 

Course of 

behavior. Madhu observed how Hari and Lata looked at ha: who. 

she returned 

after inadvertently spending a night in a hotel room with Chandra ^ 

^he thinks; 

It does not matter that Chandru is Som’s friend and Cha.,, 

^andlhad 

been friends as well for nearly twenty-five years. I r^nember tfio 

''^^ter’s look 

last night, when he brought us our dinner, the gleam in his 
rested on me. 


^omen as 


'When they 


Men and women can never be fiiends. Men can be h 


‘^oth, 


lovers, husbands, but never Mends-is that how it is? (254) 

Shashi Deshpande has repeatedly expre^ed her disple^^^ 


^crs, father, 


considered the champion on oppressed women. It is, indeed, ^ 


at being 
^*^bute to her 


that some of the review^s recognize her for what she is. Malt; 

^bur writes: 

“In portraying struggles of these women for identity, Shashi fw, 

v^^de waves 

no feminist banners, launch^ into no rapid diatribes. She (Uj. 

her point 

home with great subtlety and delicacy.” 
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5.2 MADHU AND LEELA: GENDER ISSUES AND SMALL 
REMEDIES. 

In the preceding chapter we have (Uscussed the gender discrimination 
that exist in our Indian society. The growth of a girl in Indian sodety is seen 
mainly in relation to her attitude towards her &mily and her duty towards it, 
coming into sharp conflict with the seise of family duty, is the girl’s 
burgeoning feeling of self-identity. It is in the course of this conflict that the 
fiiU identity of the ^1 is formed. The successful formation of this identity 
depends upon the delicate balance that a ^1 maintains between submission 
and revolt. Growth into maturity and selfhood is fi'equently tested in family 
situation in the course of confirontation with adults. 

The burden of the female child is more irksome than that of the male 
child because asp«^s of her body, the fiinction of her femaleness intrude upon 
the growth of her personality. Not only the parents but also the society as a 
whole is influenced by the physical appearance of a ^1 child. It is in the 
adjustment that the family makes to the chan^ng biolo^cal processes, and the 
girls attitude towards the family and parmts that the identity of a child gets 
defined and firmly established. 

Madhu was a raotheriess child brought up by her father and a servant, 
Babu. But the love and affection she received firom them gave her a secure 
childhood. Her father’s death wh«i she was fifl;een shatters the adolescent ^1. 
Her grief coupled with the knowledge of another woman in hw: father’s life 
alienates Madhu. In ho' grief Madhu is ^ided by an uncontrollable impulse 
that makes her body respond to the comforting embrace of a fiiend of a firiend 
of her fiither’s IBs eflfort to console ha: leads to a sexual aicounter between 
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the two. But immediately afta: the indd^ Madhu goes to Bombay to see her 
dying father, and the sorrow that engulfe her after his death blanks tte indent 
firom her memory. The death of her only parait cuts her away firom her roots 
and Madhu finds herself lonely and alienated from everyoi». Ha wng no 
knowledge of any rdative Madhu is troubled when she knows that her fitthar 
left her in the care of an aunt. Her whole life change when she finds herself in 
a new town and a house fiiU of new people. Her stay in her aunt Leela’s house 
proves to be a strange experience. In the b eginning she is unable to relate to 
Leela s husband, Joe as her uncle and lus hostile children, Paula and Tony as 
her half cousins. Madhu passes through a phase of complete loss of identity in 
her new surroundings amot^st strangers. As she later says 

“It was not only the knowledge that I was merely passing through, that 
I would be going to the hostel in a month; it was the unreality of the 
situation I found myself in, which alienated me from my surroundings. 
My father dead, Babu gone, I knew not whore, the home that had been 
mine ever since I could remonber, no longer there- these things made 
me suddenly a stranger to my own life. As if I had been moved 
sideways, away from my place. My own Ufe had ceased to exist and I 
could only watch, from a distance, others Uving out their lives.” (44). 
Madhu who introduses there two women into our lives are not a mere 
passive story-teller Uke the chronicler in PushMn’s “Boris Gudenow”. She is 
very much of a mitgestaltor, a creator with great potential. Thou^ her 
intention is to write the biography of Savifri Bai Indorekar, Madhu, in coming 
to Bhavanipur, is attempting to unravel the puzde that is past, present and 
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future, understand the vagaries of time’s hands and fiiKi rentes to blows 
life so nonchalantly hands over. 

Although Joe and Leela soon make her comfortable ai^ loved, and she 
even develops a friendly relationship with Tony, Madhu deddes to sWft to a 
hostel. After finishing her graduation, waiting to be finandally itwiftpftndftnt 
she decides to take a job. Joe’s fiiend, Hamid Bhm’s ofrered to work for his 
magazine City Views comes as a welcome opportunity for Madhu. To her, 
the job in, which she edited or rewrote most of the articles and the Rmall room 
that Hamid Bhai rented her becomes symbols of hor independent identity. The 
sense of fulfillment that Madhu gets from her new job and her home, small 
though it was, makes her overlook her colleague Dalvi’s hatred anH his 
attempts to harass her. The appreciation and self-fulfillment that she receives 
gives her pride and a sense of self- satis&ction. And Madhu after long years of 
alienation becomes aware of her needs and aspires to fiTlfill them. 

Tony’s frequ«it \nsits to Madhu’s room along with his fiiends brings 
her close to Chandru and Som. Gradually the three make her room their 
weekend haunt. Her friendship with Som blossoms into love and with her 
marriage to Som Madhu becomes th® part of a real femily for the first tibme. 
But it is her son Aditya’s birth that finally makes Madhu identify herself and 
find roots in this world. According to her “A child’s birth is a retoirth for 
woman, its like becoming part of the world once ^ain” (88). Motherhood 
gives a new sense of worth and her whole seli^ ha: view, her deares all change 
according to it. She later recalls that period of her life as “Motherhood takes 
over my life, it makes me over into an atiirely different person. The in- 
control-of -she Madhu is lost, gone forev«. It’s my baby’s dependence that 
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changes me; my place in the universai is marked out now” (183). Adit 
becomes the center of her universe and she gives up her job to become a 
devoted mother. Her new identity brings in new fears and new dreams. She is 
overcome with the fear of Adit’s welfare. A book called ^ Small Remedies \ M 
of tips for child care becomes the bible for the motherless and in©q>erienced 
Madhu. For years Madhu lives with one ambition-the wel&re of hw son. 

However the peace and happiness that she had be^ enjoy ing are 
interrupted by Madhu’ s revelation of a past inddent. A p ainting at an 
exhibition brings back to her mind that one incident from her past- her sexual 
encounter with her father’s friend. The knowledge that he committed suidde 
suddenly fills her with guilt and in a state of shock she tells Som about this 
incident of her life which she had consciously or unconsciously blacked out. 
But Som holds on to the single fact of her lost chastity. Madhu later recalls; 

“ But it’s the single act of sex that Som holds on to, it’s the fact that he 
can’t let go of, as if it’s beat welded into his palm. Purity, chastity, an intact 
hymen-there are the things Som is thinking o^ these are the trutlw that matter” 
(262). 

Since that day Madhu’ s impeccable world comes crumbling down like 
a pack of cards. Som is haunted by her past and becomes suspicious and 
loathsome towards her. Their days and nights are spent in fights, which exhibit 
nothing but hatefiil insinuations for each other. Troubled by his parent’s 
behavior Adit comes to interupt one such fight during wMch he finds his 
father ban^ng his motha'’s head the wall. Later Madhu cannot recall 

exactly who had shouted at Athtya to go away. But one of them had, and 
Aditya in a state of shock walked out-neva: to refrmi. IBs death in a bomb 
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blast engulfs them in ^ef and emptiness. Madlni’s world is Ottered, Aditya 
the centre of her life, whose needs and welfere had occupied 1^ life for 
seventeen years is untraceable. She waits for him to r^um and in a state of 
shock she walks the streets of Bombay looking for him. She Mts by the 
telephone waiting for his call. Completely out of touch with r<Mlity, Madhu’s 
days are spent in uncertainty and nothii^ makes her accept Adit’s death. Even 
when Som tries to teU her about the riots in the dty, the various bomb blasts, 
Madhu does not care, as she ren^ins pre-occupied with her search for Aditya. 

She wanders through the streets of Bombay and feels rewarded whai she 
imagines that she has caught a glimpse of him. Only when confronted by Som 
at the end of one such day, does Madhu accept the truth that Adit was dead 
and he would never come back? But with reahty comes ahenation, of having 
lost her role of a mother that had been ocaxpation for seventeen yms. Tony, 
Rekha, Ketaki Chandru, Som all try to bring her out of her cocoon but nothing 
in life interests Madhu any more. 

The novel opens with the sentence, “This is Som’s story” (1). It turns 
out soon that it is rather Madhu’s story. Madhu, who, enclosed in a fog of 
bereavement caused by the death of her only son, seventeen-year-old Adit, 
while mulling ova" past iimidents, remembers her quoting once T.S. Eliot’s 
words, “ In the Ufe of one man, never the same time returns” (3). The occasion 
was a small gathering after Joe’s- Leela’s hu^and’s- death. Som was telling 
them about the party Joe’s students had thrown at the retirem«it of their 
beloved teacher. And how after a marathon party, Joe had ronarked, “that was 
wonderful, absolutdy wonderful. Shall we do this again tomoiTow?”(3) It was 
then, out of the blue, that Madki had quoted ©iot’s femous sentence fro m 
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The Murder in the Cathedral. Words which had everyoiw assoonhied 

there showed them how ominously anpty Ufe can be. It was Tony who with a 
light remark had saved the situation, pulling th^n back &om the abyss. 

Thinking of this incadeut now, Madhu fedis that you can neither undo 
nor repeat what has happened, that the past is irrevocable, that “ Time moves 
on relentlessly and you have to go along with it” (5). There is no other 
alternative. Absolutely none. There is no cure to life’s ills, no prevention. 

That the Ganeshas in niches, the d«x)rated thresholds, the mango leaf 
torans, the 0ms, the Swastikas, the chann and amulets- (are all designed) to 
keep disaster at bay, to stave off the nemesis of a jealous god (81). 

Nothii^ like that will help. No mantra can ward off the evil eyes. Even 
thinking philosophically “ to get happiness, you’ve got to accept the sorrow 
and the pain as well” (81) is fijtile; such thoughts do not make it any easier to 
bear the past, do not lessen the pain. 

Madhu is like Kisa Gotami whose search for someone who can bring 
life back to her dead child had taken her to the great teacher Gasutama Buddha 
himself On seeing the distraught mother fiercely holding the lifeless body of 
her child in her arms, Buddha had told h» that he would be able to bring her 
back to life if she would bring a fistfiil of mustard seeds fi'om one such home 
where there has been no death. Gautama Buddha’s Kisa Gotami had then 
gone- with a heart brimming with hope- in search of the mustard seeds that 
world rewe her son. The p«)ple in all the homes on whose doors she had 
knocked upon wo'e ready to ^ve hw a handfiil of mustard seeds but fi:om 
none could she accqjt the life giving seeds, as there was no house, which was 
not visited by death. Kisa Gotami, who goes door to door, reahzes, finally, that 
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in a man s life death is as certain as birth, goes bade to Buddha with a calm 
mind, joins his sangha, and finds peace. The search for tiny mustard seeds had 
acted like a soothing remedy to what had corns aaross like an eternal pan. 

She knows that even if there are no dreams left for bar because of 
Adit’s death, life has to be lived. That nothing works t^ainst mortality. 
Mustard seeds to protect us from evil, bl^s^^ to confer long life- 
nothing works. Simple r«nedies? No, they’re desp«rate remedies and 
we go on with them because, in truth, tha:e is nothing dse (315). 

Madhu’s attention is diverted from h«- grief wh«i Chandru coerces her 
into taking the job of writing the biography of Savitri Bm. In Bhavanipur 
where Savitri Bai, the sin^ng legend of Gwalior Gharmia, lives, Madhu takes 
residence in the house of a young and loving couple Lata and Hari. She 
accepts the change as she tells herself that she’s hare to forget the horror of 
Adit’s death. Lata and Hari M in their efforts to make Madhu a part of their 
life, as she remmns aloof During the daytime Madhu engages herself in her 
work and remains an indifferent observer in the life of people aroimd her. 
Madhu’s grief makes her night as most difficult to bear. 

Even Tony’s visit does not hdlp Madhu shed her grief It is only 
gradually that she becomes more than a silent observer of Lata and Hari. 
Lata’ s affection and sincere efforts pay off but it is Hari who reveals to Madhu 
his connection with her mother and be^ns to call he: ‘Kaku’. Thus for the first 
time Hari brills Madhu back in the real world by initiating her to new 
relationship . Madhu comes out of her reminiscence of Adit as Hari quizzes her 
on the life of her aunt Leela. In spite of he desire to remain isolated and 
detached, Madhu slowly gets involved in the lives of the people around her. 
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Bai s sudden stroke and Han’s acddmt creates a cri^s, wMch brings ha" in 
the centre of all action. Madhu’s final break down and her taMng about 
Aditya s death proves to be cathartic for her. For the first time ance A^tya’s 
death she opens up and tells Hari of her mindless waiting for her son. 
Carefully avoiding the memories of her fights with Som she confides in Hari, 
telling him about her hope of seeing Aditya ag^ which kept her alive. And 
her final break down when she is fiustrated in her attempts to find Adit. For 
the first time she speaks of the sorrow of not being there’re at his final 
moment. Voicing her anguish she says “I can’t come to tmns with my 
ignorance of those days, I am obsessed by the need to reclaim titem firom the 
darkness. Sometimes I think I could have borne his dedh if I had been able to 
be with him, to see him die. We have a right to share it, the most profound 
human experience of death, with those we love, we have a right to be with 
them, to travel part of the way, even if we cannot go all the way. But I was 
denied that right, I was deprived of it. I don’t know, I will never know how he 
faced the moment?” (305-06). She finally speaks of her loss of identity and 
alienation firom her life when she says, “ How long will I live this way? And 
what for, oh God, what for?” (306). Indeed what for? As for sevente«i years 
Madhu had no identity, no desire for self. But talking about the loss lifts the 
burden and brings in the realization of the despondency of ho- life. 

Madhu’s wounds start heating when she meets a young family 
celebrating the “Upnayanam Ceremony” of a boy in the Bhavani t«nple. On 
being asked to give her blessings to the boy she wonders, “What blessii^ can 
contend agmnst our mortality? Mustard seeds to protect us firom evil, blesangs 
to confer long life-nothing works. And we go on. Simple reme^es? No 
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they re desperate remedies and we go on \wth titem because, in truth, there is 
nothing else (315). This realization of the inevitability of death, and 
everyman s destiny against which we cannot figjit, makes te" accept Adhya’s 
death. Hasina’s prayer on the stage of Bhavani temple where she rentes, “I 
saw a dream, I saw a dream” reminds hw of her dreams and Som’s dream 
woven around Adit. But it also gjves her the strength to accept fete. She is not 
resigned to her fate but accepts it wth dignity and once again recovering her 
own sense of self she becomes aware of her needs. She realize that she ne^s 
to share her loss with Som. Now it is not only her sense of desp^ she is 
willing to share but also her joy and pleasaire of having Aditya for seventeen 
years. Therefore she feels “ We need to be together, we need to mourn him 
together, we need to face the fact of death and our continuing life together. 
Only is this healing possible. I think of how Tony and I, when we speak of Joe 
and Leela, bring them back into our Hves for a while. Som and I will have to 
do this for Aditya, only Som and I can do it for him; betwemi the two of us, we 
can recreate him, we can invoke bis presence and make his existence real. And 
then, may be, we can have our own ceremony, Som and I, we can wash away 
the darkness and ugliness, not only Aditya’ s death, but of what happened 
before, with our own oblation of sesame seeds and water” (323). 

Thus the knowledge that Som and she have Aditya’s memory ^ves her 
hope to live and fece life. Madhu in the end has attained self-realization and 
now hopes to accomplish her dream to rcCTeate Aditdy in her memory and 
unburden her soul. Thus the novel «ids on the note of affirmation as she feels 
“How could I have ever longed for amneaa? Memory, capridous and 
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unreliable though it is, ultimatdy carries its ovm truth witlan h. As long as 

there is memory, loss is never total” (324). 

Madhu s job of wntmg a biography of Savitri Bai Indorekar brings out 
in pieces, often selected pieces, the life and personality of Bai “Doyen of 
Hindustani Music, belon^ng to Gwalior Gharana”. Through the interviews in 
which Bai carefully gjves a self-satisfying version of her life and Madhu’ s 
knowledge of Bai’s life, which came ftom b^ng h^ neighbour many years 
back, she tries to capture the real Bai. Savitri Bai, as Madhu learns from 
an affluent Brahmin family of which she was the eldest grandchild, hence 
endowed with love. She was initiated into the world of music by her mother 
who was also gifted with melodious voice but had restricted her singing to 
devotional songs Oveijoyed by Bai’s talent, her mother gave her lessons but 
her father prohibited Savitri Bai from pursuing music fiirther. Tradition had 
made the art of music and dancing a talent in nautch girls and thwefore it was 
below the dignity for a daughter of high class Brahmin family. After marriage 
Bai’s desire to pursue her dream sees hope when she learns about her fiither- 
in-law’s love for music. IBs encour^ement gives her confidence and she begs 
him to let her learn music. A number of traditions were broken and a female 
trainer was arranged for Bai, soon followed by a Muslim tabla accompanist. 
But this breach of tradition created a furor in the family and gave rise to many 
discussions. It was Bai’s determination to achieve her goal that gave her the 
courage to face the jibes and hostiity of femily and society. Once again in her 
quest for identity she revolts agednst tradition and walks out of her marital 
house with ha* tabla player, (%ulam Saab. To realize her dremn she struggles 
though a life of hardships and ignominy imd even ^ves birth to a daughter out 
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of wedlock. In her sin^e- minded {mrsuh to be the disciple of Pandit 
Kashinath Buwa, she b^rs unaccountable hardships. Her dSbrts bear fitut as 
she becomes a professional singer and gradually reaches tiie pinnacle of 
success. 

However her success does not make her a self realized person as she 
struggles to attain her lost respectability. In pursuit of her dream Bm had the 
unstinted support of Ghulam Saab. A relationship like thare in patriarchal 
Indian society was bound to malign Bai’s character “ a woman who’d left her 
husband’s home- what morals would she have, anyway! Bai was obviously 
damned by everyone” (223). Apart from this there was also the rumour of her 
other lovers who helped in the progress of her career like the station (tirector 
of the radio station in Neemgaon.Yet when Bm speaks of her life she does not 
talk of Ghulam Saab and her daughter, Munni. Madhu too is left unaware of 
what made Ghulam Saab return to his femily. As Madhu realizes “ She had 
drawn a line through Munni’s and Ghulam Saab’s names and erased them 
from life. This is something she .did long back, when she returned to 
respectability, when she began her journey to success and fame. Perhaps she 
thought that to attain these things, this denial of her lover and daughter was 
necessary. I imagine that the denial also msde it possible for her to live with 
herself’ (154). Bai’s efforts show her desire to reclaim her lost (tignity. Madhu 
even notices that it was after her separation from Ghulam Saab that she 
appears again as a married woman wearing her old mangal sutra. Her efforts 
signify that she may have achieved her dream but her life is spent in her 
struggle to r^ain the id^itity she had lost. Thus even towards the aad of her 
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life, Bai strives to find her id«itity by igtroring a part of life. But to Madhu 
her biographer, the real Bai remains durive even to her own sdtf. 

Munm, the ille^timate child of Savitri Bai and Ghulam Saab, is 
alienated from her very childhood because of her parents’ unusaral 
relationship. The fact that her mother, a Brahmin married woman was living 
with a Muslim man made them a misfit in the society. In order to belong to the 
society she believes that her real father was Savitri Bai’s husband in Pune. 
Munni grows up denying to herself and to others that Ghulam Saab was h©r 
father. Her assertion that “ My name is Meenakshi” or “He’s not my fether”. 

“ My father is in Pune. He’s not here” (31-32) shows her futile attempts to 
disown her own father. Mimni very strongly tries to detach herself firom the 
illegitimacy of her parent’s relationslup. She is open in her \dislike of Ghulam 
Saab. On the other hand she talks of Bai’s husband with much affection. She 
tells Madhu that he is in Pune, in Shukuwar Path, that he is a lawyer, a very 
famous one and earns a lot of money, thousands of rupees. Ghulam Saab, she 
tells her was only a tabla player for her mother. Thus creating her own 
imaginary relations, Munni strives to attain the life and identity of a 
respectable family, which Bai had rejected. 

Her ima^nation helps her lead a life of illusion and she O'eates stories 
to convince others of her life sq)arate firom Bai and her lover. To Madhu she 
says that Ghulam Saab had Iddnapped her therefore she’s not living with her 
father in Pune. She is forced to live here in Neengaon and asks, “ Do you 
think I’d have come here othervrise? (...My fether would never have let me 
go” (64). And a reason that he caimot come to take he’ back is that if he comes 
Ghulam Saab will kill him. Full of hatred for him she calls him he enemy aud 
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talks of Ws cruelty exercised on hw thrtwgh starvation and beating. Howev^ 
no matter how much she rqected Ghulam Saab as her father her resemblance 
to him foiled all her efforts. Aware of ha: resonblance to ha’ natural fether” 

(...) she tried hard (...) to cover h up, deliberately oiltitmting a bedr^^ed 
ragamuffin look, far removed firom his tidy degance” (75) yet her eyes li^t 
gray in colour (...) unmistakably linked her to the man she so strenuously 
disclmmed as father” (75). Later apart firom her fether, Munni’s relationship 
with her mother is also unusual. Madhu, her neighbor remembered Bai as stOTi 
and uncaring. Her ambition made her neglect Imr daughter, and Munni 
unloved and uncared for reciprocates in a similar way. She develops contranpt 
for her mother and detests everything about her. From her talent to her looks 
Munni rejects everything. She even hates the men who come to ■visit or hear 
Bai sing. To her, Bai and her lifestyle meant disgrace. Hierefore she openly 
rejects it and tries to cut herself from it. 

All her life Munni struggles to rqect her parentage. If she tries hard to 
make her resemblance with Imr fether negli^ble she also ddiberatdy denies 
her vocal talent, as it would link her to the two people she desperately wanted 
to detach herself firom. 

However, years later it is her tight gray eyes that make Madhu 
recognize Munni. Munni’s childhood is spent in her struggle to attmn a 
respectable status and some how she even succeeds in doing so. She is 
accepted by Bai’s in-law and after marriage becomes a common middle-class 
woman named Shail^a Joshi. Thus to some extmt she achieves the identity 
she had striven to attain. As Madhu feels “Fighting with ha: back to the wall 
for the identity she wanted to have, the one she daimed finally, successfully 
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denying her old one; Shail^a Joshi-a loi^ way from Munni, daughter of 
Savitri Bai and Ghulam Saab” (77),] 

Thus to Munni her id«itity lay in being an ordinary woman belon^ng 
to respectable family for which she had rqected every thing associated vwth 
her mother-music, genius, ambition and fr^dom. Through Munni’ s search for 
identity Madhu learns “But for all of us, there’s self inside winch we recognize 
as our real selves. For Munni, the self that she saw as hw own lay in the 
future, it was towards that self that she moved with deliberation, it was that 
self I met in the bus- an ordinary looldng woman with an ordinary femily Ufe 
and a name so ordinary that it covers pages in the telephone directory” (170). 

Yet her past, the ille^timacy of her birth catches up with her. Madhu’s 
recognition of her after so many years pushes her a few steps back in her 
struggle. Finally her death in the same bomb blast, which killed Aditya and 
her recognition as Shailaja Joshi, only child of Savitri Bai Indorker, 
neutr^izes her life long struggle to attain an identity separate from her mother. 
Thus, in death Munni is once again identified as the ^ughter of the woman 
she detested. Munni in spite of her determination fiiils to attain self-realization 
as instead of accepting her true self denies the truth of her birth, her identity 
given by her parents. Therefore, she leads towards a Ufe of illusion and 
deception where she fails, as in death her identity claims her. 

Leela, Madhu’s aunt, was a woman confident and well aware of her 
needs. From hear very childhood site showed an inclination towards studies 
rather than the domestic chores considered most statable for ^Is. Seen as a 
rebel she is married to a man of few meami by her godmother. Who wanted 
to punish her? But for Iteela, the punishmeit turned into a blessing as her 
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husband encouraged her to study and cleared ho" mMiic escamination. Her 
husband s death due to TB furthw strengthened Iwr resolve to be independent 
and answer her callings. It rather gave her a direction aiwl fmrpose, as she had 
to support her young brother-in-law and ailing mother-in-law. Considaing 
them as responsibility, Leela refiises to return to her parent’s house. This 
serves her relation with her own family but her determination and strength 
makes her successfully take up a teaching career and support her in-laws. Thus 
Leela s awar^ess of her responsibility towards her in-laws and her de^e to 
fiiMll it and not shrink away from it turns her revolt into affirmation. Hence 
Deshpande here gives a new dimension to assertion or andiition, which leads 
to revolt against tradition. She stress^ that affirmation does not mean 
shrinking one’s duties and responsibilities; rath^ it is fulfilling these with 
courage. 

Leela was aware of her needs and the goals she had been aspiring for. 
Therefore she fought against all odds and restrictions to acWeve them. She 
worked as a social worker and nursed TB patients. During the freedom 
struggle she plunged into the Quit India movement and was also sent to jail. 
After independence she protested against price hikes. Thus all her life Leela 
tried to fulfill the desire of her true self-irrespective of the limitations of 
tradition. In her personal life too she revolted agmst tradition and being a 
Brahmin widow dared to fall in love with a Christian. She married him after 
fifteen years. Her deciaon to marry Joe after years of waiting for Joe’s 
daughter, Paula’s consetft ^ows hor resolve and her deternrination to attain 
her identity. Joe ami Leela’s belief in each other and the love tht^ shared 
made them marry in spite of Paula’s objection. Hmce in spite of the barriers 
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of caste, religion, tradition, lai^uage, lifestyle and a hostile child they faind 
fulfillment in each other. Thus throu^ her detemtiiuhion Leda attains sdf- 
realization and fulfillment in tiKs love and compairionsMp of Joe. After Ms 
death she finds herself a little lost. It was her awareness of the needs of self 
that made her a more understanding person. She understood Madhu’s need to 
live alone in the hostel during holidays or her de^e to work and live 
independently. However, it is Leela who reaches the str^e of self-realization. 
All her life she had striven to attain various demands of self and h®" percent 
pursuit of these eventually earns her happiness and contentment. 

Hence, ShasM Deshpande through her novel Small Remedies projects 
the quest for self-reah2ation of Indian women in a hostile patriarchal soMety 

She makes honesty an important tool in the quest for self and projects 
Bai and Munni as failure due to thar denial of a certain part of their lives. 
Madhu’s and Leela’ s ability to accept the fects of their life acMeves them 
success in their quest. But what forms the crux of the novel is the fact that we 
are all alone in our quest for self Madhu may learn fi'om the experiences of 
Bai, Munni and Leela but she alone has to find her identity by understanding 
her life. As Deshpande’ s epigraph of The Dark Holds No Terrors firom The 
Dhammapada states this secret to self-realization, 

“You are your own refuge; 

There is no other refuge, 

This refuge is lard to achieve.” 
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6.1 GENDER DISCRIMINATION - 1 

Gender which Fowler dismisses as a granimiatical term only (and most 
dictionaries follow suit) now has meaning beyond grammar. It is viewed as a 
culturally imposed role and as (Kfferent from sex, which is biologically 
determined. Gender as differ^tiated from sex, has nothing to do with biology- 
gender is a social and cultural construct. A creation of patriarchy, it serves the 
male flair for domination, and is not based on mutuality but on oppression. 

Socialization plays an important role in the construction of gaader, and 
bares the link between social values and the paradigms of male domination. 
Socialization is a very powerful instrument; it has enormous influence in 
conditioning not only a ^I’s but also a boy’s psyche ance its influence be^ns 
early in childhood. Roles no doubt are an inalienable aspect of soda! living 
and relationship, but it is the abuse of socialization in conditioning the girl 
child so that she acquiesces to patriarchal paradigms that make it questionable. 

In literature one gets how a girl child is indoctrinated to withhold, conceal and 
suppress her real self Myths that socialize and contain the Indian woman 
abound in ancient htwature. A number of studies have analysed than for 
gender discriminatory values. The overall picture one gathers from literature is 
subordination, exploitation, violence and oppression, trapped in patriarchal 
cultural value and paradigms. 

The growth of a girl in Indian society is seen mainly in relation to her 
attitude towards her family and her duty towards it. Coming into sharp conflict 
with the sense of femily duty is the girl’s burgeoning feeling of self-identity. It 
is in the course of this conflict that the full identity of the ^l is formed. The 
successful formation of this identity depends upon the delicate balance that the 
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girl maintains between subnusaon and revoh. Growth into ra^mity and 
selfhood is frequently tested in fanuly atuation in tte course of confrontation 
with adults. 

The burden of the female child is more irlcsome than that of the male 
child because aspects of her body, the function of her femaleness intrude upon 
the growth of her personality. Not only the parents but also the society as a 
whole is influenced by physical appearance of the girl child. This is a great 
hindrance in the inner growth of the child. It is in the adjustm«it that the 
fanuly makes to the changing biolo^cal processes, and the ^Is attitude 
towards the family and parents that the identity of a child gets defined and 
firmly established. 

Down the ages, the place of women in the tradition boimd, male 
dominated society has been very unenviable. Despite epoch-making changes 
the position of women - economic social and cultural - has not shown much 
change. A vast majority of women are reconciled to a life of humiliation in 
form of gender bias while performing the roles of wives, and mothers in a 
rigidly custom bound milieu they live in. Even women with liberal modem 
education, with an irrepressible yearning to break loose from time honoured 
crippling and inequitous social laws, do often lose their moorings and find 
themselves in perilously embarrassing situation. Even economically 
independent women have not been able to clear off tihe besetting pitfalls 
created by the custom and beliefs sedulously preserved in the tradition boimd 
Indian society. 

It is said that the literature of a country is the storehouse of the cultural 
and sociological aspect of its people. But literature all along has been turned to 
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the point of view of the male dement. Woman is often ‘mm^nalized’ 
repressed or silenced’ in literary work. The role of woman was r^tricted by 
her womanhood and therefore, the experiences of the muted female fomang 
half of the society was not reflected in literature. 

But with the rise of feminism, women became aware of tl^ feet that 
their inferiority is not ordained in heaven that gender is ndther natural nor 
immutable, because it is a creation of patriarchy and patriarchy is not givm. It 
is a construct, which can be deconstructed. Women realized that the system of 
patriarchy which existed smee a long time, no longer served the ne«is of the 
rapidly changing society where women were trying to emandpate themselves 
and define thdr potential. Revolting ageunst their mar^nalization they have 
started questioning the sexual politics and gender arrangement 

The emergence of women novelists has considerably influenced the 
change in attitude. Their writing reflects a shift in the sensibility of the writers 
as well as that of the reader. Shashi Deshpande portrays the new Indian 
woman and her dilemma. She concerns herself with the plight of the modem 
Indian woman trying to understand her^lf and to preserve her identity as wife, 
mother and above all as a human being. Childhood considered so important a 
period for the formation of character and for the emergence of a value 
stracture has largely been ignored as an area of human experience-specially 
where girl characters are concerned. This reflects both a hteraty and a social 
reality. Girls are silent part of the femily and society. What they think or feel 
about their social eclipse does not interest most writers or social thinkers. The 
most formative years of the woman’s life-when she is growii^ up ranains by 
and large unexamined and unexplored. Shashi Deshpande is perhaps, one of 
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the few Indian En^sh waters who have portrayed the gjri child with 
deliberation. There is dther one-^rl child or there is a detailed examination of 
the ^Ihood of the protagonist who attempts to define her adult self-identity 
by analyzing her growing years. This process helps her realize that her 
personality has been determined by her family upbringmg and sodalization in 
childhood. 

Deshpande unveils the subtle process of oppresdon and gender 
differentiation at work in the family and in the male oriented society. One of 
the features of their upbringing is their inculcation as ^Is iiho the socially 
defined roles as daughter/mother/wife. Deshpande shows great sensitivity and 
awareness of the ways and means through which a young girl is prepared for 
her future status in sodety. The fectors that influence her include cultural 
aspects, sodal and psychological factors such as the family structure, woman’s 
position in it, female sexuality and the trauma of monthly cycle. Her major 
novels The Dark Holds No Terrors, Roots And Shadows and That Long 
Silence trace the quest for self-definition of women, who are educated and 
modem but who cannot quite shake off their background and the manner in 
which they have been brought up. 

Gender roles are conceived, enacted and learnt within a complex of 
relationships. In the Indian family, there exists despite its patriarchal character, 
an independent community of women that evolves as a result of taboo and an 
interaction between the sexes. It is here that the f«nale child is acculturated 
into her sodal role of daughter/wfe/mother. Sarita the protagonist of 
Dark Holds No Terrors grows up as a victim of her mother’s sexist and gender 
based bias. Even as a child she rememl^s her mother’s preference for Dhruva 
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her brother and the importance attached to his birtMays. The birth of a son, 
after sixteen years, which should have embarrassed Kshama’s fette" in “Cotm 
Up and Be Dead\ fills him with pride, wMch bewilders her. In That Long 
Silence Jaya notices that her name had not been included in the femily tr^ 
“How can you be here? You don’t belong to this family. You’re marri^ (...) 
you have no place here”^ (143). 

In TheDark Holds No Terrors Sarita is constantly reminded that she is 
a girl whose destiny is to get married and leave the house, while h«: brother 
need not do so. The mother is concerned about her daughter’s appearance, the 
colour of her skin. Should she grow dark it would be difficult to get her 
married; 

Don’t go out into the sun, you’ll get darker. 

Who cares? 

We have to care even if you don’t. We have to get you married.^ 

One is reminded of Kamala Das who in her My Stoiy recounts how 
worried her grandmother was about the duskmess of her skin and rubbed raw 
turmeric every Tuesdays and Fridays before her oil bath. 

“One is not bom, but rather becomes a woman- it is dvilization as a 
whole that produces this creature (...) described as feminine”^ this idea 
becomes relevant when one sees the methods through which a ^1 is 
acculturated into femininity. Even daily household chores are set aside for 
girls- chores like setting the table, cleaning up after meals, helping in the 
kitchen, doing odd jobs. Boys are discouraged from doing them. In That Long 
Silence eyebrows are raised when one of the ^s question angrily “why can’t 
one of the boys do it? Jaanu or Shridhar? Why does it have to be Veena or 
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me? (81). She had been answered by mocking snules. Jaya’s husband Mohan 
is scandalized when she suggests that he should cook Atring her pri^gnaiK^. 

Although this process of preparing the ^1 towards her ‘otl^mess’ 
begins in early childhood, it is intended from the mometh she attabns 
puberty. As a girl grows up, she is made to feel different from her male 
siblings, made to feel conscious about revealing her femininity to die male 
members of the family: You should be carefiil now £d)out how you behave. 
Don’t come out in your petticoat like that. Not even if it’s only your fetiier 
who’ s around. {The Dark Holds No TerrorsS). 

And so the process of growii^ up becomes something to be finrtive 
about. The concept of honour plays an important role in the repression of the 
girl’s sexuality. Any misbehavior on hw part would bring shame both to 
herself and her family, resulting in decreased chances of a good match. She is 
groomed for the fulfillment of the desired goal of her existence-marriage. All 
the prayers and rituals of girl’s life are directed towards the procurement of a 
husband, his longevity and the propagation of his lineage through the birth of 
male offsprings. In That Long Silence, Jaya is told again that “a husband is 
like a sheltering tree,” (137) and that “the happiness of your husband and 
home depends entirely on you” (138). 

Deshpande’s novel explores the quest for selfhood undertaken by 
women who come from such «mronment. They are cau^ between a 
traditional upbringing and the longrng for freedom in the modem sense. A 
quest for identity forms the theme of Tfuti Long Silence. Jaya the protagonist, 
thinks of her past and tries to analyse h^selfto decide who she really is. 
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The fact her husband rechiist^;^ h®- Sulmira cMdfuses Iwr in her 
search for identity. The pen nan^ under wluch she writes ctntft^es Iwr all tite 
more. Jaya stood for victory and Suhasini for submission. Jaya rq^As the 
name Suhasim, and it is significant since it is a manif^tation of protest again^ 
such customs. Through the process of reU\nng the past in her nund, ^e gets 
guidance for her future. She decides to break her seventeen y^rs of ^ence 
and gives up being a mere passive partn^ to Mohan, ha: hu^jand. She decides 
to assert herself as an individual and also as a woman, wife and mother. 
Though she chooses to remain within the femily a change has been wrought. 

She has come out of her confining slots allotted to her by the patriarchal 
society. 

Sarita in The Dark Holds No Terrors revolts gainst her mother’s 
oppressive dictates becomes a doctor and even marries a man of her choice. 
Indu in Roots and Shadows rebels in a similar fiishion. A motherless child, her 
renegade father and Akka the strict and disapproving matriarchs of the family 
leave her to fend for herself in a traditional femily. She mantles a good 
education, a job and a husband. Indu, Sarita and Jaya despite their early 
rebelliousness, cannot quite fi-ee themselves firom thdr early socialization and 
its effect upon their psyche. Indu finds herselfttecoming an ideal woman and 
becomes like her traditional aunts, Sarita’s victimization by her mother on the 
basis of gender causes her to become ruthlesriy anfeitious to the extent of 
undermining her husband’s confidence and making him impotent. Jaya, fells 
to assert herself sinking into apathy, ne^ecting even hra’ talent for writii^. 

Inspired by the feminist naoven^hs of the West, mirint^reted 
freedom, made in total switch over to the ofii^ side, seeking fireedom fi’om 
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everything including their culture. Deshpande’s dmacters find fireedom not in 
the Western sense but in conformity with the society they live in without 
dnfting away from one’s culture. Jaya’s decision is not imek surr«ider to 
instances, but a sensible compromise. Deslqiande supports the view that 


femimsm is pro-woman but not antiman; she rejects a separatist stance. Aware 
of the fact that breaking off the bonds of femily would resuk in loneliness and 
dismtegration of the larger social set up, Jaya looks for happiness and 
fulfillment within the family hself 

From Akka in Roots and Shadows, vdio was married at the age of 
thirteen to Manda, Nilima and Sati in That Long Silence Deshpande traces the 
pattern of socialization and the internalization of patriarchal norms and values. 
While the older woman remams chained to traditional background, the 
younger emerges confident. The type of famUy structure plays an irr^iortant 
role in the change. In an educated nuclear family without the orthodox patterns 
of socialization and repressive tradition in a nuclear femUy they grow without 
inhibitions regarding their being feminine as in the generation that was earlier 


and in a joint family. 
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6.1 FEMALE SEXUALITY MARjRIAGE - II 
‘Karyeshu Mantri, Kaninaeshu Dassi, 

Rupeeha Lakshmi, Kshamayaa Dharitm, 

Bhojyeshu Mata, Shayanetu Rambha, 

Shat Karma Yukta, Kula Dharma Patni.’ 

(Like a slave while serving; a minister when counselling. Goddess 
Lakshmi in her looks; the earth in forbearance; a mothw while feeding; 
Rambha, the celestial prostitute in bed; these six are the true characteristics of 
an ideal wife.l Yl-S'l 

Traditionally, in the Hindu marriage the position of husband and wife 
is clearly defined. The hudiand is expected to be the authoritarian figure 
whose will should always dominate the life of the wife. The wife should 
regard him as her master and should serve feithfiiUy. Thus the traditional 
concept of superior husband and subordinate wife had been the guideline of 
Hindu marriage. 

The Indian tradition considers the marriage ceremony as one in which 
the husband and wife become one howeva: “that one is the hu^and.” In an 
Indian marriage it is understood that the wife vwU ma-ge har name, 
personality, life style and in fact, her entire life into that of the husband. 

Although the institution of marriage has been long enduring, it has 
undergone a munber of chaises. Tire process of industrializatioxi, 
urbanization, Westanization has led to the brealdng up of the traditional joint 
families. It also brou^t ^ut potitico-econonuc, cultural and sodo- 
psychological changes m the life pattmis and attitudes of the pwple of India, 
especially among the urban pojmlation. With the growing emphasis on 
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education, the Indian woman exp^ienced freedom and struggle to improve her 
lot. Education brought economic iiKiependaM^ of womoi, which in true 
changed their outlook, and the tra<fitional equaticm of supaior husband and 
inferior wife. The traditional concqjt of love marri^e as saaim^ and sot as 
a taboo is frist losing its importance. As Promilia Kajmr, the renowned 
sociologist has concluded in her study lave. Marriage and sex, that woman 
now aspire for “natural companionship, respect, material contforts, and 
satisfaction of emotional and physical needs, in marriage.”* 

The inability of the men to understand such needs and accept the 
individuality of women threatens their marriE^e. Tl» traditional mindset to 
ignore woman’s sexuality and to consider a woman immoral and frivolous, if 
she gives expression to her pleasures in sex is chan^g rrith the attitude of 
woman. More and more women are now riewing sex as a physical need. In 
this regard Promilia Kapur concludes on the baas of her survey, “ All these 
findings suggest that the negative attitude towards sex or that of condemnation 
has lost ground conadwably and the poative attitude regarding sex as one of 
the needs of every human being is «nerging.” (^pur220) 

Marriage and sexuality as a subject of study has been left unexplored 
by moa of the emly Indo-English novehsts, as it was overshadowed by the 
various socio-political problems that dominated tl^ nnlieu. The Big three, 
Manohar Malgaonkar, Bhabani Bhattacharya, Kmnala Markandaya and evm 
Nayantara Sahgal talked of human relationships but in the light of sodal 
political or historical problms. But a man-woman relationship in isolation 
was rarely discussed as a theme. It was the novels of Anita Desm that 
concentrated on this theme and brought out the point of view of women for the 
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first time. Since then a number of womm writers have esqjlored this theme. As 
Anuradha Roy writes in her book Pattern Of Feminist Cmscimtmess in 
Indian Women writers: 

Marital relationships have almost inevitably been tlm focal {mint of 
novels written by women. But thwe is a quantitative (fifferaice in tone 
and perception in novels, whicfe adopt an explicit or implidit fanhast 
stance. The emphasis is not on tlw devdopment or mechanics of the 
relationship but on the forces, wMch work together to make the 
relationship a fardcal exMbition of togetherness. Functioning along 
fixed parameters, marriages become an arid formality, devoid of 
contact.”^(Roy87-88) 

Shashi Deshpande, an eminent novelist has emarged as a writer 
possessing deep insight into the female psyclw. Focusing on the marital 
relations she seeks to expose the tradition by wMch a woman is trained to play 
her subservient role in the fiimily. Ha: novds reveal the man-made patriarchal 
traditions and the uneasiness of the modem Indian woman in being a part of 
them. 

“Don’t go out in the sun. You’ll get even darker. 

Who cares? 

We have to care if you don’t. We have to g^ you married. 

I don’t want to get married. 

Will you live with us all your life. 

Why not? 

You can’t 


And Dhmva? 
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He’s different. He’s a boy ” (Deshpande. Ilie 

The predormnance of immage in a giri’s fife, had new hA Sam, 
protagonist of The Dark Holds No Terrors, forget that she was a giri. Her 
mother, a woman rooted in tradition constantly reminded te* of tte (hfifearence 
between her and her brother, Dhmva. Her remark that she was nothing more 
than a burden, a responsibility that had to be transferred at the appropriate 
time, makes Saru detests the tradition, which limits the hfe of a to 
marriage. 

The bitterness that had crept into thar relationship after Dhmva’ s 
death and her mother’s constant reminder that die is a gii, irakes tiie growing 
Sam hate her sexuality. “You’re growii^ up she would say (...). And it 
became something shameful, this growing up, so that you had to be ashamed 
of yourself, even in the presence of your own father” (Deshpande The Dark 
62 ). 

Sam grows up hating her womanhood that consisted of feeling impure 
and ashamed of one’s sexuality and livii^ with the sole purpose of getting 
married. She vows to rdiel ^aiiMit such traditions and in spite of her mother’s 
objection joins a medical college in Bondiay. It is here, while studying 
anatomy and physiology that she be^i^ to accept her womanhood rather than 
detest it. She begins to aijoy her female identity and learns to dress and walk 
gracefully. 

Her meeting with Manu brii^ back the memories of hw old college 
days when she a student of first year and was &scinated by Manu, a post- 
graduate student. His multifaceted p^sonality of a good student, secretary of 
literary association, an active member of the dramatic society, a buddmg 
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writer and a poet of promise, had made Wm a coUe^ Iwo. Ewm if thdr 
association with each other was brief^ Manu’s good looks with “a firm chin 
dark, thick straight eyebrows aiKl M lips” had left an impresrion in har heart. 
However the approaching examination had brought infiUuation to an 
abrupt end. 

Their second meeting triggers a romance and Maim wth lost glory and 
declining fiiture immediately responds to the now attractive Sara’s inters in 
him. However Sam still blinded by the image of the charisimdic Manu of 
college days, fails to notice his present professional failure and wavering 
confidence. Her mother’s disapproval of the match because of Manu 
belonging to a lower caste brii^s bade in Sara’s hfe tim obstructions laid by 
tradition. Adamant not to yield to the tracfitional views of her mother, she 
mames Manu the day he acquires a room for than to live in. Hence Sara 
ignores her mother’s warning and overlooks the hierarchical difference 
between their caste and profession to marry Manu. 

With marriage Sara experiences the joy of discovering her sexuality. 
For her marriage becomes a means to fiilfiU the love and affection she always 
longed for. Later she recalls, “I was insatiable, not for sex, but for love. Each 
act of sex was a triumphant as^rtion of our love. Of my being loved. Of my 
being wanted”^ (Deshpande. 7^ Dor^ 40). 

The Meager income that Manu gets from his job of a college lectures 
and their oim room in a chml does not iirterrupt their bliss. Baddng in Manu’s 
love, Sara feels that sbe has achieved the tracfitional aim of being chosen by a 
“superior male”. But soon sbe realizes tiaat Manu is no superior. H^ 
neighbour become aware of he: profestional identity, tlm day she walks back 
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in a blood stained coat, after treating victims of an acdde^. Instantiy 
profession achieves for her a position aiperior to Mami’s. She is reo^nized 
and respected by the nei^bours who come frequently to conailt hw. The 
respect that Saru gets disturbs the traditional equilibrium of the superior 
husband and inferior wife. Later analyting ho" marital relationship she recalls: 

But now I know it was there it began (...) this tmible thii^ that has 
destroyed our marri^e. I know tins too (...) that the human persoiMiity 
has an infinite capacity for growth. And so the esteem with which I 
was surrounded made me indies taller. But perhaps, the same tiung 
that made me inches taller, made him inches shorter. He had been the 
young man and I his bride. Now I was the lady doctor and he vms my 
husband” (Deshpande. The Dark 42 ). 

Her newfound respect and recogmtion bUnds her to Manu’s changmg 
attitude. He becomes irritable and grows tired of bdng ignored everywh^e 
and his wife getting all the attention and praise. Ifis inability to accept the 
reversal of traditional roles makes him morose and Sara unaware of this 
considers his roughness in bed as, “the ardours of his love.” 

Sara’s ambition and her desire to attain a comfortable life make her 
take help of Boozie, a senior doctor and a philaiklerer. She aims higher and 
respcMids to Boozie’s interest in ho". He moulds her into a polished 
sophisticated urban woman and helps her career progreses in leaps and 
bounds. While hw association with Bootie kills her rq)utation, Manu ignores 
the whole affair. However, she continues with the friendship as it helps Sara 
attain her and)ition. As Y.S Reddy opin^ “Strictly speaking, th«:e is nothing 
‘physical’ in Sara’s afifeir vwth Booae. To suit his own intea-ests, Booae 
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openly flaunts his ‘relationship’ with Sam as a cover to his homosexuality”* 
(Reddy 58). 

Hence Sam finding a means to attain her dreams, moves forward while 
Manu retains his old position of a lecturer in a third grade college. This 
disparity deepens the rift in their relationsMp. But thingR change for the worse 
when a reporter fi'om a woman’s magazine comes to interview Sam and asks 
Manu, How does it feel when your wife earns not only the butter but most of 
the bread as well? (Deshpande. The Dark 200). This (Question tnakes Manu 
even more conscious of the reversed positions held by them. That night Manu 
attacks and physically assaults her in bed. This ni ghtmarish incident is 
repeated and wth increased bmtality every time he is reminded of his inferior 
status. One such mght Sam wakes up “(...) to daikness and an awareness of 
fear. Panic then pain. There it was, for the second time, what I had just lulled 
myself into belieAnng was just a nightmare. The hurting hands, the savage 
teeth, the monstrous assault of a horribly femiliar body. And above me, a face 
I could not recogmze. Total noncomprehension, complete bev^derment, 
paralyzed me for a while. Then I b^an to stmggle. But my body, hurt and 
painful, coidd do nothii^ {^mnst the fearfiil strength, \\hich overwhelmed me. 
My mind, fluttering, threw itself despairingly on the walls of unbelief and 
came back ^^ering, bruised and ^nt. And then, mercftully, the end, the 
foce still hovering ovor nune, changing as the body relaxed, becoming the 
familiar known one of husband’s. The face and body both are moA^ 
away to become a famihar huddled by my ride” (Deshpaiwie. The dark 
112 ). ^ 
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Galling it (...) a certain halludnatory discovery on the part of the 
protagonist, . (Misfara 84) Cham Chandra hfishra seems to oveiiook the very 
theme of the novel and undemrine the suffering of a woman, however the 

bruises on Sam s body and pains in the morning tell the tale of her ni^tly 
assault. 

Sam s efforts to confront Manu in the morning are often aborted by his 
normal behaviour and feigned ignorance about the rape. It leads to her 
doubting herself but the repeated rape and braises on her body leave no doubt 
in her mind. 

Later Sara recalls that Manu assaulted her whenever he was reminded 
of his economic dependence on her. When his colleague’s wife taunts her 
husband that even he could take a trip to Ooty if he had married a doctor, once 
again Manu is reminded of his modest income and luxuries, which he could 
afford with Sara’s money. The ingrained traditional values in Manu, which 
rigidly declared that it was the hudmd’s duty to provide for the wife and 
children, make him feel that he is a Mure. The feet that Sara, his wife a 
subordinate member of the farmly, successfiilly retains his role infuriates and 
frustrates the egoistic man in him. To satisfy his pride he employs the only 
means through which he can assert his manhood. He subjugates Sara by 
physically assaulting and raping her, as he can find no other way to prove his 
superiority. 

Sara, an intelligent and independent woman endures repeated rape 
bmiuse of shock and her love for her diildren. A woman in constant turmoil, 
she longs to talk about her nasties. Her effort to break the alemce takes her to 
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a lawyer, but the thought of talking about it and the sodal stigma of divorce, 
unnerves her. 

Realizing that her profession and economic superiority have become 
the cause of Manu’s frustrations die even talks to him of quitting her job but 
Manu quickly renunds her of the monetary loss and deterioration in lifestyle 
her decision would bring. Ironically, Manu’s pride is not hurt while enjoying 
the luxuries that Saru s money provides. But a reminder of her success and Ms 
failure awakens a beast in him. Commenting on Sam’s decision to quit her job 
Cham Chandra Mishra opines, “Once a big catch, a handsome and virile man 
for husband, Manohar fmls her in b^ in satisfying her nymphomaniac urge. 
Now she is empowered to ride over him either by black Tnailing to resign her 
job or comer Mm to accept her domination as the bread-earner of the family” 
(Mishra 83). 

TMs is certainly a prqudiced opimon. By suggesting ulterior motive in 
Sam’s sincere efforts to amend the wroi^s in her marriage the critic fails to 
recognize the pain and helplessness of a woman, desperately seeking peace in 
life. 

The regular violation of her body by the man she once love and the 
hypocrisy maintained by him makes Sam dishke everything about Mm. With 
her faith in love and marriage shattered, Sara grows to detest the very act of 
sex. Even Padmakar Rao, her old classmate’s efforts to establish a relationsMp 
with her fml to tanpt l^r. Critics like R, Mala and Cham ChaiKira Mishra have 
questioned Sara’s character on the ham of he- fiieidsMp with Boozie and 
Padma. But “Sara’s afikir with Bo(^ (he boss) and Padmakar Rao (her 
collegemate) seen temporary for he unfiitfiUed mantal life,”(Reddy 69) as 
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for her “Love? Romance? Both, I knew too well, were illusions, and not 
relevant to my life anjrway. And the code word of our age is nether love nor 
romance, but sex. Fulfillment and happiness came, not through love alone, but 
sex. And for me sex was now a dirty word” (Deshpande. TTie Dark 133). 
Saru s sexuality is killed \ndth marital rape she sees herself as nothing but “a 
dark, damp, smelly hole” (Deshpande The Dark 29). 

The news of her mother’s death and her own miserable condition 
makes Saru leave home for sometime, in search of peace. She pretends to 
leave in order to see her father but in reality she grabs the opportunity to 
escape her nightly tortures. Once at peace vdth Baba and Madhav she relishes 
the peacefiil nights and the joy of waking up without aches and humiliations. 
She contemplates her childhood, and her relationship with her mother. In 
retrospect she is reminds! of her mother’s words.” I know all these love 
marriages.’ It’s love for a few days, and then quarrels all the time. Don’t come 
crying to us then.” And her own r^ly, “ To you? God, that’s the one thing I’ll 
never do. Never!” (Deshpande. The Dark 69). 

Because of the suffering she undergoes Saru even considers warning 
the young students of her fiiend, Nalu. She longs to tell them the ri^d rules of 
tradition ^xording to which, 

“A wife must always be a few feet behind her husband. If he’s an M.A, 
you should be a B.A. if he’s 5’4” tall you shouldn’t be more than 5’3” 
tall. If he’s earning five hundred rupees, you should nevw earn more 
than four hundred and ninety-nine rupees. That’s the only rale to 
follow if you want a happy marriage (...). No partnership can ever be 
equal. It will always be unequal, but take care it is unequal in the 
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favour of the husband. If the scales tilts in your fevour, God help you, 

bothofyou” (Deshpande. 3^DarJtl37). 

Even her friend Smita, whose name was changed by her husband, 
reminds Saru that the patriarchal Indian society thrives on virtues like 
submission and self-ef&cement in women and employs no other means of 
happiness for them. Her friend, Nalu, a man-hater, fenumst is seen as a rebel-a 
misfit in the traditional Indian society. In this context Y.S Sunita R«idy 
remarks, that through Smha and Nalu “Shashi Deshpande tries to r^udiate the 
myth that women find fulfillment only in marriage. She, however, doesn’t go 
the other extreme of proclaiming that all unmarried women are destined to be 
happy”(Reddy 65) 

Sam’s long hours of introspection into her marriage makes her realize 
that her professional success had killed Manu’s spirit. Actually her 
introspection helps Ect to free herself from the feelings of guilt that she has 
made Manu what he is. She deddes that she would not endure any more 
humiliation because of Manu’s feilure and her success. 

The sudden news of Manu’s arrival agitates her and for the first time 
she breaks her silence and teUs her father dx)ut her marriage. Seared to go 
back to those nightly tortures she is ready to escape as she is determined not to 
see Manu again. Her father’s advice that she must learn to fece the problem 
rather than escape from it sSt^s Sam. Left alone by her ftither the realization 
dawns upon Sara that she cannot ran away from reality forever. She deddes to 
assert herself and fight her own battle. She realizes that her life is her own 
which de will have to shape as wdl as fece the evoits of her life. There is no 
refiige, other than one’s own sdf. Wkh this in mind she confidently waits to 
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confront her husband. On this basis to conclude, “At the end of the novel, 
however, by implications she goes back to her home in Boiribay,” would be 
presumptious. (Tripathi 45V° 

Disagredng to such concluaons Deshpande had herself stated that; 
“(...) in The Dark, there was no doubt at all in my mind that Sarita is not 
going back. I am perpetually surprised that people haven’t understood that” 
(Holmstrom 247) 

Thus the novel ends with the certainty that now Saru will no longer be 
a victim of Manu’s lustrations. She d^ves pride in her professional success 
and decides not to feel guilty for someone else’s f^ure. A confidant Saru 
realizes that the essence of any marriage is understanding and mutual respect 
and not subjugation of one by the other. With this knowledge she readies 
herself to confront Manu. 

A contrast to Sara’s marriage is that of her mother’s. Following the 
traditions, her mothCT led a life of self-efhic^ent, as after her death when 
Saru enters the room she feels “it had been ‘their’ room, but it had always 
seemed only his, so successfiiUy had she managed to efface her personality 
from har room” (Deshpande Tfte DcBrk\9). However in reality Sara’s mother 
was a domineering woman who often over ^ladowed her husband. In 
retrospect Sara remenAers that even as a child she had known that her ftither” 
was fed)le. No, worse than that, that he was a non-entity and didn’t matter” 
(Deshpande 29). 

Bom and brmi^ up in a convestional femily, Sara’s mother had 
leamt to bliiMlly follow tlw tradition n»de by the sodety. Her hu^and’s 
timi dity and her bold and outspokei nature makes her a dominant figure in the 
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family. She steps into the role of the head of the feimly who imposes the 
traditions of a patriarchal sodety. Her blind feith in the rigl^eousoess of these 
patriarchal norms makes her a strict ruler. Instead of creating a balance by her 
authority she begins to rule over the lives of her husband and children. Only 
once as Sam recalls, her father asserted his will and sent Sam to study 
medicine. So reserved was the traditional role in her family that when Sam 
returns after her mother’s death, she perceives tranquility in her fether. She is 
immediately reminded of an uneasy silence, which dominated her parent’s life. 
Later her father regrets this lack of communication in their marriage and 
confesses that silence had become a habit for than. So deadening was the 
silence in their house that he never knew till late that his wife was ill and 
djnng of cancer. And she strictly obeying tradition of an uncomplaining wife 
suffered but did not break her silence. 

“A couple, the uneasiness or tenaon between them inspired the theme 
of marital rape in the novel. And I knew that the man was not doing as well in 
his career as the woman was, and I connected the two” (Holmstrom 224). 

Deshpande, through this novel brings to li^t the feet that marriage is 
the only option in a ^I’s life. She even treads on the problem of career 
women and thdr marital constraints. As the novel shows that Sam’s 
professional success becomes the very cause of her cmnfeling marriage. The 
issue of woman bang professionally superior to the hud)and goes against the 
trachtional roles set % matrimoity. Through the Sara-Manu relatioruihip 
Deshpande raises tp^on of marital rape, which the Indian tradition does 

not recognize. She sIk)ws that rape wtMn marriage becomes the ultimate 
means by which the husband aibjugates his wife. 
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Indu, the heroine of Shaslu Deshpande’s second novel Roots and 
Shadows is brought up in a traditional household run by the dominating Akka. 

Akka is the most respected matriarch of the family. She single- 
handedly runs the house of her brother arui with it the lives of his chaldren and 
grandchildren too. A rich, childless r\idow she returned to her brother’s house 
after her traumatic marital life came to an end. 

Akka’s story is an ®cample of the suffering a ^1 undergoes due to 
traditional evils like child marriage. Married at the age of twelve to a nvan 
thrice her age and size, Akka becomes a victim of his lust. She fads to satisfy 
his fondness for woman and like feudal lords he had a number of mistresses. 
Akka’s attempt to escape her nightly tortures by running away from home is 
foiled by her mother-in-law who caught her and beat her up. In spite of being 
locked for days without food Akka would beg her mother-in-law in vain not to 
send her back to her husband’s room. Through Akka’s condition I>eshpande 
brings out the brutish treatment of women especially young ^Is in the name 
of tradition, which compelled a wife to please her hu^and, no matter how 
brutal he was to her. She highlights the Indian tradition, which had denied a 
woman any right over her own body and made her a victim of marital rape. As 
a result of such inhuman conditions, Akka begins to view sex as a punishment. 

Her tender age had made it difficult for her to give birth to a living 
child thus making her unable to frilftll the greatest purpose of a woman’s life. 
Adding to tte nhsery of Med pr^nancies aiMi being iH treated by her mother- 
in-law, her husband’s debauchray took a ikw turn with Ms love for a particular 
mistress. In spite of regular treatmait, b«tstly assault and humilialion, 
Akka served hCT husband like a dutiM wife when he was carried home after a 
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stroke. However his cry for his nustress could not relent Akka’ s heart, which 
was hardened by years of sufferings. Refuang to be humiliated she told 
him Listen to me. It s my turn now. I’ve listened to you long enough. She 
came here. Twice. She wanted to see you. She cried and begged to be allowed 
to see you just for a short while. I threw her out. You’ll never s^ her 
asain”^^(Deshpande. Roots 71). 

In control of her life and situation for the first time, Akka asserts 
herself and refuses to be humUiated again. But her moumfid tears at night tell 
the tale of a loveless and mortifying marru^e. Her experience in marriage is 
an example of the condition of girls who are trapped in marriage even before 
they realize the need for it. The Mndu tradition, which has always adulated 
husband worshiping, self-effacement and subordination in a wife leaves girls 
like Akka with no choice but to endure in silence. Y.S Sunita Reddy opines 
that, “Sex as a punishment was perhaps, how it was viewed by such child 
brides who neverthdess did not rdse any banner of revolt but on the other 
hand continued to suffer and helped to perpetuate such oppression” (Reddy 
35). However, in Akka’s context some parts of this statement is most 
disagreeable as a close reading shows twice Akka a ^1 of thirteen tried to 
escape but was caught. Besides one should not forget the revolt against 
marriage was not acceptable and the woman who chose to do so was often 
treated an outcast. Thus ^rls like Akka had no choice but to endure. 

Returning home a rich childless widow, the illiterate Akka tak^ over 
the family and enforces the same tr^ition, which had made her life a misery. 
Indu, the prot^omst is brought to her csne whm indu’s vagabond father 
leaves l^, after her mother’s death. Brcm^ up unde: the care of Atya, Kaka 
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and Akka, Indu from the be^nning was expected to follow the traditions of 
the family. However, her intelligence, education and rebellious nature always 
brought her into conflict with Akka. Indu grows up questioning the 
conventions, which defined different patterns of behavior for girls and boys. 
Refusing to be meek, submissive and sacrifrcii^ which were traditionally 
expected of a girl, she was constantly at war with Akka. 

The crude way in which her semiality is introduced to her makes Indu 
resent it like Sara in The Dark Holds No Terrors. The impurity attached to a 
girl’s puberty shocks her. In her desire to break free from such orthodox rales 
she decides to join a college in Bombay and stays in a hostel. She adheres to 
her decision not to go back to the traditional set up which suffocated her. 
Therefore, she stays in Bombay and takes up a job. However hw meeting and 
subsequent marrijge with Jayant brings ha: back in the framework of tradition 
which she had been running away from. She instantly foils in love with him 
and decides to marry him in spite of Akka’s objections. Her love for Jayant 
makes her propose marriage. But once married she realizes that Jayant’ s 
expectations were the same as tmy stereotyped Indian male. His traditional 
belief that woman should be passive and not demonstrative of her love and 
emotions, surprises Indu. Her response to his love was unacceptable to him. 
“It shocks him to find passion in a woman. It puts him off. When I’m like that, 
he turns away from me. I’ve learnt my lesson now. And so I pretend. I’m 
passive. And umesponsive” (Dedqjande. ifoots 83). 

Juxtapose to Indu is Sara of The Dark Holds No rerrors, who 
develops an aversion to the sexual act because of marital rape While Sara 
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silently bears the physical tortures and hunnliation, Indu ^^tly crushes her 

passion and desires to please Jayant. 

Indu s independent and assertive nature, which had made her rd>el 
against various traditions, now fails to do so. She had laughed at ti» women of 
her family calling them “martyrs, heroines or just stupid fools?” but she 
herself starts adopting their ways bit by Int to avoid conflict in her maniage. 
The total suppression of her will makes her thinlr- 

When I look in the mirror, I thiidc of Jayant. When I drm, I think of 
Jayant. When I undress, I think of him. Always what he wants what he 
would like? What would please him? And I can’t blame him. It’s not 
he who has pressurized me into this. It’s the way I want it to be. And 
one day 1 had thou^t (...) isn’t there anytlung I want at all?” 
(Deshpande. iioots 49). 

Her love for him makes her endure the (tiscontmitedness she feels in 
her marital relationship. The process of self-n^ation n^es her uncomfortable 
and uneasy even while Jayant sees no problem in thmr marriage. Tired of 
pretending Indu gets a “welcome reprieve” when she receive Akka’s summon. 
She deddes to go in order “to avoid thiiddng about what was happmung to me 
(...) to Jayant and me (...) and our life togdher” (Deshpande. Roots 1 8). 

Her stay away from Jayant gives her the opportunity to analyse her 
marriage from a di^ance. She realizes that in lovii^ Jayant and pleasing him 
she had become the self-denjdsg and sdf>e€^tcittg traditional wife she always 
detested. Her reahzation of the prc^lm in her mani^e makes her confide in 
her cousin, Narea. Thdr growing intimacy draws tl^m to each other. Indu’s 
troubled relationship with Jayant and her desire to break free from the 
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traditional role of a passive wife makes her use Naren as a means to unburden 
her suppressed passions. She consciously surrenders herself to pasaons. This 
move of Indu has been severely criticized by critics who feel that to assert 
herself an intelligent woman like Indu had to stoop so low. Attacking such 
allegations Y.S.Sunita Reddy remarks, “ Perhaps this is Deshpande’s answer 
to the double standards practiced by our society where only men are allowed 
to take sexual liberties” (Reddy 43). Moreover Indu’s liaison with Naren also 
represents the assertion of her sexuality that was so rudely ignored and 
crushed by her hud>and. 

A close reading of the text reveals that tins relationship with Naren 
brings “A sudden relief in her” for suddenly she knew what was wrong with 
their marriage. Her suppressed feelings that were suffocating her had created 
uneasiness in their marital relationship. She realizes that her submission to 
Jayant’s will was to avoid conflict and prove to her femily that her revolt 
against traditions actually brought her happiness. Her close association with 
Naren also shows her own faults, which were responsible for creating a rift 
between her and Jayant. Naren’ s love for music and his ability to lose himself 
in it makes Indu realize that there was notlnng shameful in her need for Jayant. 
She learns to accept h^’ feelings without embarrassment. She understands that 
by losing herself in him she will be able to create a harmony in thdr lives. Her 
awareness that her love was the uniting bond, which will aeate this harmony, 
makes her give up the feeling of disgrace and pretence. She knows that she 
must reveal to Jayant her whole self with all her weakness as well as strengths. 
And he would have to accept h^ wifli 1^ wtues and vic^. That alone would 
make perfect understanding pos^le and give a better chance for happmess. 
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The fact that Indu is free from ^t and r^ets, after her relationship 
with Naren, shows her detach^ and emotionless involven^nt with him To 
her, emotions were of most importance in any relationship and ha: mind being 
pre-occupied with Jayant, she was un^le to develop any such feelings for 
Naren. She realizes that she has to achieve an understanding with Jayant. 
Naren introduces her to ha own need to be free, free to live without pretence 
and on her own terms. 

Eventually she decides to return to Jayant with a view to be honest to 
him and to her. This makes her revolt against the traditions, which force a 
woman to suppress her desires and sexuality. Thus a changed Indu, not 
ashamed of her love and sexuality but proud of it, meets Jayant, with a 
challei^e for him to accept her. In this context to say that “She is willing to 
wound but afrmd to strike. As a result of this, instead of leaving Jayant, she 
2oes back to him with the vain hooe that thines will chance” (Sandhu34> is 
unjust as the novel itself reveals tlmt Jayant after sometime accepts the change 
in Indu with renewed respect. Ha: thoughts: 

“ Now I think he knows me better, my strengths, which I had hidden 
from me, as well as my weakneses. P^haps, because of this, we have a 
better chance. There is ease in our relationship that was not there 
before. If my feelings have cooled down to some extent (. . .) the fever 
is no longer there (...). I have gained somethmg else in return. I no 
bnger fight my need of him. I am not ashamed of it . I know it does not 
make me less of a human being” (Deshpande. IJoois 14). 

Thus Indu’s realization and assertion of her needs makes the novel end 
on a clear note of affirmation, to which Jayant greatly contributes. His 
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recognition of her true self helps Indu hope for a better chance of 
understanding and happiness in marriage. 

Indu s cousin, Padmini’s life is also instrumental in malfing Indu 
realize her good fortune to have found love in marriage. She realizes the value 
of love and decides to make it a boon rather than a burden. 

Through the mrcumstances in Mini’s life, Shashi Deshpande highlights 
the socially accepted yet uiyust traditions of the patriarchal Inctian society. She 


shows the traditions according to which the average Indian gir l is brought up, - 
her sole aim to get married but whose long wait to achieve it becomes a 
torturous experience. Her humiliating exhibition in front of prospective 
grooms and rejection on the basis of slight flaws or dowry or horoscope, 
speaks of the traditions, which treats daughters like commodities. Embittered 
by such experiences Mini tells Indu, 

“You don’t know what it has been like. Watching Kaka and Hemant 
and even Madhav-Kaka running around after eligible men. And then, 
sending the horoscope and ha\ing it come back with the mess^e, ‘it 
doesn’t match?’ And if the horoscopes matched, there was tiie meeting 
to be arranged. And mother and Ataya slog^ng in the kitchai the 
whole day. And all those people coming (...) And staring and asking 
all kinds of questions. And if we heard th^ were old-feshioned people, 
I would dress up in an old feshioned manner and they would say, 
‘She’s not modem enough’. And if I dressed up well because someone 
said the boy wanted a smart wife, they would say, ‘She’s too 
fashionable for US.’ Or too sfccMt. Or too tall. Or too dark. Or some 
thiiig’’ (Deshpande. 126). 
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Thus the limitation of choice makes ^Is Mke Mini, uiKsducated and 
domesticated, marry whoever is willing, even if it is an illiterate fool. The 
hopelessness of Mini s situation where she feels she’s “committai a great 
crime by being bom a girl”, ^ves strength to Indu, to strive and preserve wtet 
she had fortunately acquired- love in marriage. However she qu^tions the 
utility of marriages such as Mni’s and feels, “Behind the fa^-adf- of 
romanticism, sentiment and tradition, what was marriage ah but two 
people brought after cold-blooded bargaining to meet, mate and reproduce so 
that generations might continue?”(Deshpande. Roots3). 

That Long Silence, Shashi Deshpande’s most critically acclaimed 
novel is about the long silence that engulfs the marriage of Jaya and Mohan. 
Mohan’s demand of an English-speaking wife makes him tie the knot with 
Jaya, a well-educated girl. Jaya in turn marriages Mohan out of defiance, as 
her mother (hsapproved of him. In spite of Mohan’s expectations he had a 
strong tra^tional background where he had grown up seeing his mother 
silently submit to ev«y aratic demand of his father. With the roles of 
submissive wfe and domineering husband deeply ingrained in his nund, he 
enters into matrimony with Jaya. Whereas Jaya, the only dauber of an 
unconvaitional femily, adored by her fether and brothers was brougjit up 
differently. The disparity in ther background leads to a clash of expectations. 
The first conflict of ideas takes place when Jaya pregnant and repidsed with 
the odour of cooking oil asks Mohan to cook. Insifltei by her demand to do 
sometiiii^ unmanly Mohan tries to laugh it off. Jaya’ s insistence flar^ up into 
a fight in which Jaya responds in an ejually bad temper, as she had always 
done at ha: fetha’s place. Mohan shodked at her display of anger, voices his 
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disapproval by, repeating, “How could you? I nwer thou^ my vMe could 
say such things to me. You’re my wife (. ..)(Peshpande. Silence 82). 

Jaya realization of that her anger Imd lettered him It had broken the 
image of a traditional wife, which Mohan had in mind. The image, which was 
created by his mother, about whom he had proudly told her, “My motha: never 
raised her voice against my father, however badly he behaved to her” 
(Deshpande. SilenceS2). His mother had silently endured the moods of her 
drunkard husband and slo gg ed to fulfill his irrafional demands. This had set in 
Mohan s nund the qualities of endurance and sacrifices in a woman. 

Jaya’s realization of the depth of patriarchal traditional belief in Mohan makes 
her understand the cause of distaste on his face when she shouted and his 
refusal to speak to her till she realized her mistake. She realized that “to him 
anger made a woman ‘unwomanly’” (Deshpande. Silence%2). Since then Jaya 
like a dutiful wife leamt not to annoy him lest it should affect her marriage. 
For the first time she becomes aware of the role of a Avife and its linntations. 
She blames her parents and their ea^ life-style, which did not train her to be a 
perfect wife as she saw in the women at Mohan’s house. Realizing that Mohan 
unobtrusively likes to follow the traditional pattmi, she moulds hw’self 
according to it. As she feels; 

“I had learnt to control my anger after that, to hold it on a leash. 
Tandfied of his disapproval, I ImI leamt other things too, thou^ much 
nK>re slowly, less painfiilly. 1 had found mtt all the things I cmild and 
couldn’t do, all the tlangs that were womanly and unwomanly. It was 
when I first visited his home that I discovered how sharply defined a 
woman’s role was. They had been a revelation to me, the women in his 
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family, so definite about thdr roles, so well trained in their duties, so 
skilful in the right areas, so indifferent to everything else. I had never 
seen so clear, so predse a pattern before, and I had b^n errtranced by 
it” (Deshpande. Silence 83 ). 

To become an ideal vdfe and mother Jaya learns to supprKS her own 
desires and acts according to her husband’s wishes. With this “Suhaam” tlK 
name Mohan had ^ven her at the time of marriage, b^bs to ^ve shape to 
Jaya s personality and becomes the antithesis of Jaya, the rd^el. Jaya willingly 
accepts her new identity of Mohan’s wife, of Suhasini, and tries to become 
and remain a “smiling, placid, motherly woman. A woman who lovingly 
nurtured her family. A woman who coped” (Deshpande. Silencelti). As 
Suhasini she becomes the epitome of a happy woman, as traditional society 
perceives it self-centered and priggish. The story of the crow and the sparrow 
becomes an ironical symbol of her life, wherein the weak and the senatrve can 
be treated with the cruel carelessness by the more successful ones. Hence Jaya 
like the sparrow devotes her life to home and children. She adopts a life-style, 
which revolves around the needs and wishes of Mohan and her two children. 
She cuts her hair because Mohan wants hw too. She entertaii^ the people 
Mohan invites and befiiends the wives of the men Mohan likes, 

Jaya even ^ves up her creative writing as Mohan disapproved of the 
stories sl» wrote. On his suggestion she takes up writing non-controversial 
middle column called ‘Seeta’. Mohan takes pride in her column but to Jaya, an 
intdUigimt, woman, it was a fiivolous piece, which satisfied everyone except 
her. The importance of Vanita Mami’s words “husband is like a shelteriii:^ tree 
which is to be kept alive and flourishing even if it meant by decdt and lies,” 
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sets in her mind and she adjusts her life to it. Thus be^ the Silence \ 
which dominates their life. 

When the monotonous flow of thdr life is disrupted by Mohan’s 
malpractice, they send their children, Rahul and Rati, for a vacation widi some 
friends. Jaya like an obedient wife, follows Mohan to thdu* Dadar flat. She 
unquestioningly accompanies him for “he had assumed I would accompany 
him, had taken for granted my acquiescence in Ms plans. So had I. Sita 
following her husband into exile, Savitri do ggi ng Death to reclaim he" 
husband, Draupadi stoically sharing her husband’s travails (...” (Deshpande. 
Silencell). 

For, years she had taught herself to wait in silence, to accept her 
husband’s desire mutely. The appalling banality of such a hfe dawns upon her 
when her busy routine is replaced by idle hours. Jaya feels, “There was 
nothing he needed, so there was nothii^ I had to do. My own career as a wife 
was in jeopardy” (Deshpande. silence 24-25). Liwng alone with Mohan in the 
Dardar flat Jaya reviews the sexual aspect of thMr marriage and the loss of 
desire and emotions in her. For her “sexual memories are flte coldest.” They 
stirred up nothing in her. For her it had become more of a routine or a 
mechanical process without necessary emotions. She knew the whole process 
of Ms love making, wMch ended with Mohan’s question whether he had hurt 
her and her mechanical reply “No” . A lack of communication and absence of 
intimacy mars thMr relationsMps and they nev^ discuss thdr feelings. Mohan 
nev®' tries to know her Kqjectatioos and desires and even Jaya never i^eaks of 


th®n. 
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Mohan s upbrin^g which had made him insensitive to a woman’s 
needs reminds Jaya of Klamat, a caring and unders tanding man^ who used to 
live upstairs, when Jaya and Mohan had first lived in this Dadar Flat. Jaya’s 
association wth Kamat develops into a deep firi endship based on 
communication. In him, Jaya finds the companion she missed in Mohan. She 
shares with Kamat her memories of her &ther and mostly her designs to 
become a writer. Kamat advises her helps her discover her talait as a writer 
but in the process he feels attracted towards her. Kamat’s gift of casual 
physical contact revives desire in Jaya and reminds her of her sexuality. 
Regarding this RK. Sharma concludes: 

“Sex had always seemed such a momentous thing to her, but he made 
her feel it as just another part of the overall scheme of life, and 
certmnly nothing to feel giulty about. And while they did have sex 
occasionally, and while sometimes she did feel an ‘overwhehmng urge 
to respond to him bodilv”^'* ('Sharma 1141. 

This seems to be a misinterpretation as a careful reading of the text 
reveals that Jaya never forgets her marital status and does not sucoimb to 
desire. Shashi Deshpande herself ranarked in an interview “(. . .) I did bring in 
Kamat to serve a purpose: to show Jaya the kind of relationship that she could 
achieve with a man. Sl^ gets a kind of companionship with Kamat that she 
never gets firom her hudjand. Yet that is marriage and this isn’t” (Holmstrome 
247). Thus Kamat is brought in the novel as a foil to Mohan though Jaya’s 
intimacy with him does not lead to any phyacal relationship betwem the two. 
She out on Kamat whan riie finds Mm dead as she is aware ftiat sodety 
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do^ not acknowledge any relationship betwe«i a woman and a man outside 

marriage, however innocent it may be. 

Now, back in the Dadar flat with little work on her hands Jaya’s deske 
to wnte all about mamage, love and life revives. She notices the condition of 
married women around her and realizes the extent of suffering a woman has to 
undergo in mamage. She recalls the life of Mohan’s mother. Her never ending 
suffering had to be endured in marriage, as she had no choice. In a fiustrated 
attempt to fi'ee herself of repeated pregnancies, she hit herself and tried to 
abort yet another unwanted child. In the process she met her painful death 
coupled with ignominy for she dared to go agmst tradition by aborting her 
unborn child. 

Similarly Jaya’s old maid-savant Jeeja also experiences a turbulent 
marriage to a drunkard only to be abandoned for another woman. Jeqa bhndly 
accepts the traditional belief that a married woman must ^ve birth to ctdldren. 
Since she foiled to do so, she accepts that she is of no importance to her 
husband and had every right to abandon her. Thorefore she accepts his second 
wife and even looks after their son after thdr death. 

Jaya’s analysis of her marriage makes her realize the limitations of the 
traditional wife. In retrospect, she is forced to accept the fact that, in seventeen 
years of marriage she had moulded herself according to Mohan’s wishes. The 
only assertion of her self she recalls was the abortion of her third child, which 
she had undergone without Mohan’s knowledge. Cotain that Mohan would 
impose his will on her, Jaya had taken this bold step wthout informing him. 

RegartHng the rest of her life, die feels that die had unconsciously 
done vvhat her fomily had advised ho: to do, “to keep Mohan happy”. She 
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realizes that she chose to do so because it was eai^ to conform, be giult free 
and comfortable. But in the process her marital rel^onship had become like 
Two bullocks yoked together (...). It is more comfortable for thm to move 
in the same direction. To go different directions would be painful and what 
animal would voluntarily choose pain?” (Deshpande. SUence\\-\2). 

When Mohan with dwndling confidence seeks Jaya’s support, she 
fails to sympathize with him as her years of silence had made her indifferent. 
Feeling cheated, Mohan realizes for the first time that Jaya’s alence does not 
mean her unstinting support. Hfis accusation that she was indifferent to him, a 
fact, he notices after seventeen long years amuse Jaya. She finally breaks her 
traditional silence by bursting into a hysterical laughter and Mohan, 
humiliated by her reaction, walks out of the house. 

However Mohan’s walkii^ out on ho", makes her suddenly feels 
vulnerable and deserted. Jaya is overcome by the fear of bdng abandoned by 
her husband. Her awareness of Kusum her alter ego who had gone thrcwgh a 
similar fear and committed sindde because of it, gives Jaya the courage to 
fight her fears. Deshpande had brought in the character of Kusum to highlight 
. the silent accq)tance of suppresrion by woman. Kusum’ s state of distress and 
desporation leads to mental imbalance. In order not to face the humiliation of 
an abandoned wife die ends her life by jumping into a well. Kusum’s story 
helps Jaya, but in the process unable to bear so much mental strain Jaya 
collapses and Ms seriously ill. 

However, as she recovers, she realizes that Mohan cannot be solely 
held responsible for Ihdr troubled marriage. She begms to accept her own 
Mure in establishing a normal reciprocal relationship with Mohan. Her 
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contemplation of their past life unravels to her, her own role in her 
suppression. She realizes she agreed to Mohan’s widiK because conforming 
to social norms was “safe, comfortable and unassailable.” Long hours of 
contemplation lead to her decision to give up the role of a silent and passive 
partner with a resurgence of faith, Jaya now decides to erase the silence that 
had defined and distorted her communication with her hiishand In the end 
Jaya feels that; 

Two bullocks yoked together that was how I saw the two of us the 
day we came here, Mohan and I. Now I rqect that image. It’s wrong. If 
I think of us in that way, I condemn myself to a lifetime of disbelief in 
ourselves. I’ve always thought- there’s only one life, no chance of a 
reprieve, no second chances. But in this life itself there are so many 
crossroads, so many choices.”(Deshpande. Silencel92) 

Lord Krishna’s sermon in Bhagwadgita, “I have gjven you knowledge. 
Now you make the choice. The choice is yours. Do as you desire” 
(Deshpande.5ife»ce 192) gives her the courage to assert her feelings. Mohan’s 
letter and her long hours of contemplation lead to her affirmative decision to 
give up her silence. Shashi Deshpande’s protagonists turn out to be most 
realistic and balanced in their view as, Jaya after a long deafening silence and 
seventeai years spent with an insensitive and rigid man, decides to change her 
own perspwjfive and hopes to change that Mohan too. Anita Desai’s Maya in 
Cry, the Peacock loses her mmtal equilibrium because of her inability to 
analyse her laisband’s in^nsitivity and her own troubled feelings. 
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With a hope to make Mohan 


understand her and her fe elings Jaya 


prepares to face life for “life has always 
Silence 193). 


to be made possible” (Deshpande. 


Binding Vine, Shashi Deshpande’s fourth novel is her boldest 
statemew of a woraan’a sexuaUty. Aa she her^lf said, one of the themes of the 
novel was “about controBne women’s minds and bodies’’” (Deshpande. 
Women’s 26 ). It be^ with the life of Umula. an inleliigent. independent, 
outspoken woman who is hying to cope up whh dm grief of her daughters 


death. Taking Urmi as the anchor, Shashi Deshpande has roped in the story of 
Mra and Kalpana and with them other characters to show the sexual wrongs 
done to women in patriarchal Indian society. In her despondency over Arm’s 
death, Urmi stmnhles over the diaries of Mira, her dead mother-in-law. Her 
venture into Mira’s life introduces her to the traditionaUy guarded life of the 
Indian woman. Constdetmg the woman as weak and dependent the Indian 
tradition had empowered the male members to take control of her life. Mira, is 
one such woman who becomes a victim of such traditions. A budding poet and 
an eager student, hfira loses her right to education because a man decides to 
marry her. With an obsessive love the man plots to get married to her, leaving 
her with no choice. Mira’s unwillingness to many and her interest in studies 
have no significance fiir the man, who nourishes the dream to possess her. 


Traditionally marriage is the only goal of a girl’s life. FearfiU that they may 
not get a better match, Mira’s parents dedde to marry her to man much older 
to her in age, instead of luting her discover her poetic talents or pursue 

studies. Her fear of manriage and the r^ it grants to a man over a woman’s 

body is ejqjressed in hra- verse: 
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But tell me friend did Laxmi too 

twist i^rocdde tnssels round lier frn^ers 

And tremble, fearing the coming 

Of the dark-clouded, engulfrng night. 

(Deshpande. Vine 66) 

Emotionally immature and s^isifrve at heart, Mira could not accept her 
husband’s love and obsession that was limited to sex. She fails to accept him 
as her master and worship him. KBs imposition on her, which he saw as an 
expression of love, shatters the sensitive Mira, who oreates a wall around hra" 
and recoils from establishing an emotional bond vdth him Her inability to 
cope and his forced lovemaking makes her nurture a dishke for him. She 
realizes that the patriarchal ifrndu sodety and its traditions do not 
acknowledge a woman’s feelings. Thus submitting to the trarUtional role of a 
vrife she writes; 

“I ^ve him the facts, nothing more, never my feelings. He knows what 
I’m doing and he gets angry with me. I don’t mind his anger, it makes 
him leave me to mysdf^ and it is bliss vdien he does that. But he comes 
back, he is remorseful, rep^itant, so it begbs. ‘Please’, he says, 
‘please’, I love you.’ And ov^ and over ^ain until he has done, ‘I 
love you.’ Lovel How I hate the word. If this is love it is a terrible 
thing. I have learnt to say ‘no’ at last, Imt it makes no difference, no 
difference at all” (Eteshpande. Fzi^67). 

The frequait mvasion of hw pl^sical space leaves her wanting for “a 
room of hCT own”. It is sodaliy acc^ted that in marriage a husband has a right 
over Ms vtife’s body and it is the duty of the wife to satisfy the physical needs 
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of her husband. This traditional n<sation of a woman's right over her body and 
her own sexuality also fonns the theme of Deshpande's The Dark HoUr No 
Terrors and the short stoq, The Irorosion. Shashi Deshpande tlnough her 
novels h. criticised the tradition that dictates that the husband has a ri^t to 

satisfy his biological needs hrespective of the wife's willingness, thus 
allowing a crime like marital rape. 

Indrani Jaisingh, an eminent lawyer opines: “It is assun^ that by 

mamng a man, a woman has given her consent to sexual intercourse with her 

husband a, anytime. Thus, even if he forces himself on her. he U not 

committing an offence (of tape) as her consent is assumed”'* (qtd. In Trivedi 
147). 


Mra too becomes a victim and endures the violation of her body in 
sUence. But her feelings are expressed through her poetry in winch she pours 
her bitter experiences. Uimi later observes “It tuns through aU her writing a 
strong, clear thread of an intense dislike of the sexual act with her husband, a 
physical repulsion fium the man she married “ (Deshpande. Vme63). 

Mira's untimely death in clhldbitth ends her cloistered existence wHh a 
man she could not love and people she had nothing in common with. But the 
untold experiames of her life revealed in ha poems, dUturh Umii, who 
identifies hfira's story with that of Kalpana's. a Iowa imddle class rape 
victim. Kalpana, a youi« and attractive girl becomes the victim of ha uncle, 
Prabhakar's hist Utini comes in contact with ha and ha motha b a 

hoqiital and in the process of hdping than she becomes involved in then- 
problem. Howeva, from Shakutai’s life Utmi becomes aware of the 
suppression ami ill treatoent ofwomen intlie low«- strata of society. 
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Having waited for a year aft«- her marriage, whai Shakutai finally 
came to stay vsith her husband ^e found him jr^less and homeless. livii^ in 
a room with his cous'ins, she joined him and worked all day without any 
complaint. But her husband’s insistence on sexual intercourse even they 
had to sleep in the corridor, with mm walking up and down, had been most 
humiliating for her. In spite of such expmmces she evm took up a job to 
support her three children and her usdess husband. Shakutai however reahzes 
the hmitations of her choice because In^an sodiety and its traditions do not 
allow a woman to walk out on marru^e. In spite of her submission to a 
hopeless mamage, Shakutai receives a shock whm her useless husband leaves 
her for a younger woman. Urmi also reahzes that for women like Shakutai, 
even if the husband is jobless and drunkard, marriage holds importance for it 
brings security. But Shakutai’s story also reveals the duality of society, which 
expects a woman to keep her marriage evm if the husband is good for nothing 
whereas, it allows a man to walk out for no reason. 

Shakutai’s aster, Sulu had hem her only support in such times of 
trials. However, Sulu, the perfect housdceep^ feces unhappiness in marriage 
as her husband, Prabhakar refiises to touch her because of her skin dismse. As 
a favour he makes hm realize that he does not abandon her but allows her to 
cook and clean for him. In turn he asks her to make Shakutai’s dau^ter, 
Kaipana marry him. Prabhakar’s deare for Kalpana dates back to the time 
Sulu and he broi#rt Kalpana to thdr home with the idm to bring her up. But 
Kalpana’s molestation by Prabhakar made the youi^ ^l get away from him 
and loathe Him for the rest of her life. Since then Prabhakar’s desire for 
Kalpana had grown into an obs^ioiL 
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The so-called security of a marriage had made Suhi compromise with 
the situation and agrees to get Kalpana married to her husband. Her 
acceptance to a life of humiliation where she would serve Kalpana and her 
husband after their marriage shows her desperation and lack of choice. Thus 
the novel reveals that for women like Sulu there is no choice but to to a 
crumbling mamage. Sulu’s desperation becomes the bi^est cause of her 
exploitation where she submits to any injustice only to stay married. On the 
other hand, men like Prabhakar successfully fiilfill thw obsesrive desire. As 
even if Kalpana rejected his offer of marri^e Prabhakar was not deterred and 
he brutally rapes her. 

Urmi realizes the limitations of choice for women in marriage. Her 
awareness also makes her analyse Akka, her husband’s stepmother’s marri^e. 
Akka too had little choice but to marry the husband of dead hfira. Having 
outgrown the traditionally accepted marriageable age she had lost the 
opportunity to find a suitable husband. Therefore she was married to a man 
who was obsessed with his first wife. Thus she was forced to marry a man 
who wanted a mothCT for his bdoved son more than a wife. 

Analyang the condition of women in marriage Urmi reviews her own 
marriage with Kishore. She had gone against her fiimily and her fiiend, Vanna 
to marry Kishore, but she had walked out on him on the wedding night as 
Kishore felt trapped by marri^e. Her intention in doing so was to prove that 
her love for him which, culminated in marri^e, was irot a binding, which will 
end his fimiom. To prove him wrong she goes to sdeep at her parent’s house. 
Thus regardless of traditions, Umn had dreamt of building her relationship 
with KMore on companionship and imderstandiii^. But Kishore’s job in the 
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Merchant Navy disrupts her dream of a normal life. She feds frustrated with 
his short visits, as she never finds time to devdop an ^notional rdationship. 

The long separation from him oftai fills her with phyacal lon^ng to have him 
permanently by her side. Every time he goes “the parting is like death” to 
Urmi but her hard exterior deceives even her moth^, as she rwver Ids her 
know her anger and grief. Her efforts to express these fedings to him are 
always answered by Kishore’s passionate love maldng. But Urmi rMnains 
disillusioned and unfulfiilled because she realizes; 

“(. . .) sex is only a temporary answer. I came out of it to find that the 
lights had come back (...) ‘Go to sleep’, he said. He was kneeling by 
me his face close to mine, but the closen^ was only physical. His 
voice was cold I could see the goose bumps on his shoulders, his diest. 

I did not look into his frice. I was afirdd of what I see, I turned round 
and fell asleqp” (Uedrpande. Vine 139-40). 

Often her sexual need makes her crave for Kishore’s presence and his 
absence leaves her better. Somdimes she finds it hard to control her desires 
and wishes, “I could put my desires into a deep freeze and take them out, 
intact and whole, he returned” (Dessl^ande. Vine 164). In spite of her 
love for him Urmi assdts her finandal indepdidence. She rejects his money 
for she as a wife ex|>ected more than just monetary support. She longs for the 
emotional security a husband provides to a wife. But such needs leads to 
frustrations and she is nevd tfele to r^ch Ms spiritual centre. Some parts of 
Kishore ev^ hd as she feete, “ Kishore will nevd ronove his armour, and 
there is something in him I will never reach. I have lived with the hope that 
some day I will” ( Desh|Minde. Fine 141). 
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Urmi s deq) dissatisfection wth the situation between her and Kishore 
leads to her revolt against the traditional limitations of a wife aiwl assert Iffir 
needs. In Dr. Bhaskar Jain she finds a fnoid who utderrtands the emotional 
upheaval through which she is undergoing after Ann’s death. Her husbami, 
Kishore s absence had left her alone to cope with her ^ef But Bhaskar, the 
patient listener understands her emotions and helps her accept her loss, ffis 
fiiendship, which gives Urmi the much-needed companionship, comes to an 
abrupt end with Bhaskar’ s open declaration of his love for her. EBs knowledge 
of the communication gap between Unni and her hu sband makes him hopefiil. 
Even if Urmi is tempted, she could not uproot herself from her traditional 
background. Besides, her love for Kishore has a firm hold on her marriage. 
The amount of hurt and trouble her affair with B haskar will cause, also makes 
her choose the simple and respectfift life of fidelity. Overcoming her 
temptations she finds it imich simpler “to just think of \drtue and chastity and 
being a good wife” (Dedipande. Vine 166 ). 

Her rejection of Bhadcer for Kishore even if Kishore flits in and out of 
her life every few irionths proves that in spite of her dissatisfaction with her 
marriage she still loves Ki^ore. Unlike Indu in Roots and Shadows, Urmi 
does not give in to tonptations to fiilfill her physical needs. She is aware of the 
complications such a move can brii^ in h«: life. Thus she lives with the hope 
that her love for Kishore will Ining dovm the baiiers bqweai them As she 
feels, “Each relationship always inq>erfect survive on k)pe.” 

V 

Umii’s firond and tist^-in-law Vanna feils to muler^and Urmi’s 
relations^p with Bhas^er. And Urmi totally objects to Vanaa’s submission to 
Harish Haridi’s rationality makes lam ignore Vanaa’s emotions. Likp a 
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traditional woman Vanaa had learnt to obey her husband’s will. Therefore she 
accepts his decision not to have a third clrild in spite of her loi#igs for a son. 

And Umu who had always viewed understanding as the key to a happy 
marriage rebukes her by saying “you let him bulldozer- you crawl before him” 
(Deshpande. Vme 81 ). 

Shashi Deshpande through the characters of Vanaa and Sulu presorts 
the selfless life of women wdio live a hfe of servitude because tradition has 
taught them to do so. Urmi on the other hand, is a r^iel who revolts against 
every tradition that subordinates a woman. She walks on the thin line to 
balance between tradition in which she was brought up and the freedom that 
attracts her. And in her marriage, her love makes her dream of achieving 
happiness. 

A Matter of Time, Shashi Deshpande’ s fifth novel is a story of four 
generations of women belonging to a middle class family. IVfenorama, the 
confident matriardi of the first gen^afion came from a humble background. 
But her self-assurance and intdligoice had led to her marriage vrith the rich 
Vithalrao. The sudden rise in her status had added to her confidence but she 
grew insecure whrai ^e could not produce a male hear to the family. 
Vithalrao, howevw never grudged the buth of his only daughter and no son. 
But Manorama’s knowledge of trarfition which, allowed a hu^and to leave his 
wfe if die gave birth only to daughter, made her femful of being abandoned 
for another wfe. This insecurity colours h®’ life and as a result die Ms to 
forge a meaningful rdationship ev«i with her only daughter, Kalyani. 

Her disappointment in her daughter Kalyani, who was average in looks 
and intelligenoe, grew with Kalyaoi’s age. A boy’s interest in Kalyani 
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mfuriates Manorama who in her domineering way decades to many her 
daughter to her brother. Shripati, her yoiingest brother who was bom after 
Manorama s marriage and their mothw died a year after hb birth. Shripati’s 
intelligence and ambition had made Vithalrao finance Ms education and 
Shripati became a lawyer in Bombay. Manorama forces Shripati into a 
loveless marriage by appealing to Ms sense of gratitude to them. She coerces 
the two into matrimony to prevent the property from going to another family. 
Thus Kalyani is mamed to her unwilHng maternal uncle, Shripati. And fi’om 
the beginning there was “the hopelessness that lay wnthin the relationsMp, that 
doomed it from the start” . 

Kalyani’s little hope of finding fiilfillment in marriage ends the day she 
lost her son on the railway platform. Unable to control three small children 
wMle Shripati had gone to check the trMn tinungs, Kalyani lost track of their 
mentally retarded son, Madhav. Shripati’s wild search for Mm that lasted for 
three months ended in vain. Abandoned by Shripati, Kalyaiu returned to her 
natal home with her two daughtCTS, Sumi and Pernn. She lived with her 
parents hopii^ to be reconciled to her husband. Manorama’ s summon to 
Shripati firom her death bed brings him back but the day Kalyani hears about 
the construction of a room upstairs she realizes the seriousness of Shripati’s 
anger. Manorama’ s death does not unite the two and an eerie silmcje engulfs 
the house and its resid^its. SM4)ati agrees to stay in the house but upstairs, so 
as to end all communication at^ coiftact with KMyam. Blaming hor for lettusg 
thear mentally cdiallatged son walk away, Shripati punishes Kalyani by 
abandoning her and severing all rdations with he*. So deep was Ms resolve 
that he rarely came down and never intoacted with Kalyani, who brought up 
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their two daughters alone. Shrimti’o ^ 

P dissociation from his frmiiy because of 

his lost son can also be nercMvjvi * u* 

his way of rqecting a marriage he was 

forced into. But his 

g tting even with his si^«- culminates in a life 

long suffering of the innocent Kalvani Tho c-i i. 

yani. The silence that he adopts as a mftang 

of punishing his wife also isolates him from his own frmily and a life of 

nonnalcy. For a time period as long as htf a lifetime his only communication 

with his family was throu^ the hell k 

gn ne Dell vduch he rang whenever he wanted 

something. 


Kslyani, a woman rooted in tradition calls her husband’s obstinacy her 
6te and considers her situation better than widows. She was a married woman 
even if tiring ,ip the same house she had not talked or communicated with her 
husband for last thirty years. Much to the bewildermem of her granddaughter, 
Arundhati, she carries her husband’s name and the maifc of matrimony in spite 
of his desertion. Sumi, her dau^tter who also returns home after Gopal’s 
walkout questions Kalyani’s finth in marriage: 

Is it enough to have a husband, and never mind the act that he has not 
looked at your face for years, never mind the fact that he has not 
spoken to you for decades? Does this wifehood make up for 
everything, for the deprivation of man’s love, for the feel of his body 
against yours, the warmth of his breath on your free, the touch of his 
Ups on yours, his hands on your breasts? Kalyani lost aU this (had she 
ever ^ them?) but hw Kumkum is intact and die can move in the 

compaiQf of womm wifri tlm pride of a wife” (Deshpande. Matter 167) 

Shripati’s death in an aedde^ «ids Kalyani’s hopeless marriage. But 
with him dies her hope of being reconcUed. The heart shattering cry of 
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Kalyam, wfeh Am hears at .ugh, ^ 

^ ’ speaks of ib& agony and desp^ of 

lifetime wasted due to her husband’s «rh,hK^ •• 

“sodna s stubborn rqechon of her. 


a 


Gopal’s decision to withdraw u- 

withdraw from his responsibOity wrecks the 

smooth life of Sumi and her three daughters. Helplessly sl^ returns to her 

hou^* <0 her utoto, Kalyaui who U shocked at .heh 

m unlike her mother had a love marriage. In her choice of Gopal 
Sumi had disappointed her tether who had other plans (br her Bfe. But Gopal 
and Sumi find joy in teem hfe togeteer and their early mathal life could bring 
no doubt of teeir compatibility. Recalling his physicd union with Sumi Gopal 
thinks, “and I knew teen teat it was for tlus. teis losing yourself in anotea 
human bemg, that men give up teeir dreams of fieedom." (Deshpande. 
Mat,er223) PhysicaHy and mentaUy compatible teey sterted a relationship 


based on understanding and love. The contentinen, teey found m each other’s 
company often makes Penm, Sunn's sister conader thdrs an ideal marriage. 
Gopal’s sudden aUenation and desertion of tee ftnuly hurte Sumi. But 
rememberh^ teeir vow no, to question each oteer when one feh tee need to be 
fee, Sumi accepte his decision in silence and retems home Her stoical 
indifference makes Am. her eldest daughter angty. But unhke tee ftaditional 
gloom and despair that surrounds a deserted wife, Sumi does not crumble to 
pieces a, the pain and humiliation inflicted on her. She blocks out tee sorrow 
and with confldence she fomses on getting on with life. But it is not as if she 
IS not hurt. She has a last look on her tece and she teUs Devaki, her cousin. 
I ve never been able to cry easily, you know that. And what do I say, Devi? 

That nv husband has left me and I don’t know why and may be doesn’t reaUy 

know eithet? And teat Tm angty and hunnliated and confiised (. . .)? Let that 
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e. ™ won . go . Maner 10) In spfte of her 

breahdownn hhe Ohs sho adnhrnh.. ftoes her dirgrao^ 

“ ^ -X3 asain. 0. nadamrs, which nmde 

a woman s happmes^ dependent on marriage. She tries to bring back normalcy 

««be lives ofherchiidrenfor She 

ts the oriy one who understands Gopal but she nourishes one desire: 

“If I ■»aet Gopal I will ask him one question, just one, the question no 

one has thought of. Wte is it Gopa; 1 wih ask him, that makes a man 

“ *0 age of acquisition and possession walk out on his fimily and ah 
that he owns? Because, and 1 remember this so clearly, it was you who 

said that we ate shaped hy the age we live in, by the society we are part 

of How then can you. in tins age. a part of this society, turn your back 
on everything in your lifer (peshpande. Matter 27 ). 

^ose thoughts of Sumi question the traditionally approved 

Vanaprastha Ashram that permits a man to abandon his resptmsihfflty of a 

householder and embark on his call for renundatioa Sumi presents the 
inability of a wife to do so. Women who abandon their traditional life 
revolving around home and fennly are often characterized as outcasts. 
However a man’s shrinking from bis responsibility was traditionally approved 
in the name of rehgirm. The njection of marital life by a man consequently 
leads to deptevahon of the physical and emotiooal fulfillment of Ms wife. In 

this contea, Y.S Sunka Reddy tanarks: 

Episodes fiom history and mythok^r bear witness to men who were 

venerated fiir thar selflessness while no thought was given to the silent 

“rffeing and martyrdom of their wives. Laksmana’s steadfestness and 
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devotion finds no paralld in Indian mytitology, wbile Sidddharta is 
hailed for spurning the hixary and comfort of princdy life in pursuit of 
knowledge. Their respective ^>ouses Untula and Yashodhara, 
however, remain shadowy figures in the background, doomed to live a 
life of anonymity and insigjiificance” (Reddy 115-16). 

Throu^ Sumi’s writings also Deshpande has raised the issue of female 
sexuality. Sumi’s facination with the mytlucal story of Surpanakha makes her 
question the negation of female sexuality in the patriarchal Tnrii^n sodety. As 
she says: 

“ Female sexuality. We’re ashamed of owing it, we can’t speak of it, 
not even to our own selves. But Surpanakha was not, she spoke of her 
desires, she flaunted them. And therefore, were the men, unused to 
such women, fiightened? Did th^ feel threatened by her? I think so. 
Surpanakha, ndther ugly nor hideous, but a woman charged with 
sexuality, not fiightened of displaying it- it is this Surpanakha I’m 
going to write about.”(Deshpande. Matterl91). 

She understands the physical needs of a woman as she herself longs for 
the assuring presence of Gopal and misses the familiar rustling by her side at 
night. Being alone with him again, when she visits his room she is overcome 
by a desire to re-establish their old rdiationship again. But the past months of 
separation had alrej^ brou^ a distmice between them. Their relationship is 
marred by lack of commurncation and Suim perceives an unconsdous tension 
between them To Sumi, the awareness of the aid of their rnani^e sets as she 


feels: 
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We c» never be .ogeTber again. AU ftese days I have been dnnMng 

as if be bas been suspended in space, in noadngness. 

“ ^ ■“ ™ “Vi”*. Wa life has moved on. i, »il, g„ on 

tout me. So has nnne. Our lives have divHged, they now move 
aapamely. two difierent streams" (Dedgtande. Mcmer 85 ). 

With this knowledge Sumi revohs by refitsing to grieve and starts a 
new phase of hfe. She puts her heart and soul into her job and her children. 

she IS forced m such a sttuation the disgrace is hers as the society 
considers it a woman's fialure in keeph* her husband interested a. home. Ihe 

traditional expectations from a wife arfs 

wile are best expressed m the advice of 

Shankar’s mother to Sumi: 


When are you going back to your husband? (...) You should be with 
ton. Look at Ms state. It's aU right to stay with your paraits for a 
while, but that’s not your home. When my daughters come home, I 
don't let them stay long. Go back to your husband, he’s a good man. If 
you’ve done wrong, he’U forgive you. And if he has-women shouldn’t 

have any pride” (Deshpande. A/affer 161) 

Thus it is also assumed that Sumi is to blame for Gopal’s desertion. It 
rs ingrained in the mind of a woman that marriage is her biggest ass« and her 
worth is measured through her marital status. Therefore. Sumi instantly 
becomes a dUgiace woman even if it is Gopal who is disillusioned with life 
and decides to go in search of his ’sdf . In spite of various speculations about 
Gopal’s desertion it U only Sumi who comes, closest to understanding Gopal. 
She loved and married Gopal when she was eighteen and die had always been 
aware of his (Mhisionment with relationship. She reminds Gopal of the 
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coiK^tion he put forth, when she came to his room and they decided to get 
married, You said that at anytime if either of us wanted to be free, the other 
would let go. We are not going to be tied together, you smd. No handcuffs, 
you said. And I agreed. I was only eighteen then and you were twenty-six” 
(Deshpande. MatterllV). 

Even though Sumi, a ©rl of eighteen, agreed to it, her love for him 
could hardly make her think of being separated from him But Gopal’s 
insistence on leaving an option open for retreat made her realize that the 
ability to leave was always there in him. Therefore she tells him^ she knew 
exactly when he began to move away and understood that she could not stop 
him. Their marriage based on perfect understanding shatters with Gopal’s 
alienation and any hope of reconciliation is gone with Sumi’s untimely death. 

Am, Sumi’s eldest daughter minutely observes the marriages of 
Manorama, Kal}^ and Sumi. She sees Manorama as domineering. Kalyani 
as enduring and Sumi as indifferent in marriage. With the knowledge of their 
marital experiences. Am steps into her womanhood, ready to take life as it 
comes. 

Shashi Deshpande’s latest novel Swa// Remedies is the story of love, 
marriage and betrayal in the lives of three strong women. Madhu Saptarishi, 
the protagonist unravels for us the Uves of Leela and Savitri Bai. 

The d^th of her seventeen-year — old son, Aditya in a bomb blast 
leaves Madhu in a state of shock and confusion. When she is forced by her 
friend, Chamira to write a biography of the leading nnisician Savitri Bai 
Indorekar, she is unable to refuse. She shifts to Bhavanipur to meet Savitri 
Bai. Madhu’s association with Savitri Bai goes back to her childhood in 
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also by her life. 


teoduced ,o devotional songs by her nrotirer. Savhri Bel’s initiation 

into tire world Of n^sic was prohibhed by her ftti^r Who ^nind^ 

traditions of their Brahmin &may. Married in an orthodox 

family before independence Snvi+ri n • 

n Bai was encouraged by her fetter-in-law 

to pursue her dream. In spite of forore in the femily a female trainer was 
or Bai and soon a Muslim tabla player joined. But Bai soon realized 
the limitations of her tutor, who could not help her in fulfilling her dreams of 
commg a professional singer. Bai revolts against the traditions by taking a 
bold step and walking out of her marital home. Ghulam Saab, the Muailim 
a player became her partner and they set up a home in Neemgaon. Much to 
the shock of the community. Bai, a Brahmin married woman, lived with a 


Muslim man, out of wedlock. Thus Bai, a revolutionary in her own right 
defied traditions and chose to Uve a life of disgrace. Her decision to Hve with 
Ghulam Saab made her immoral but the same tradition and sodety approved 
of the mistress kept by Bai’s fether-in-law and even the woman Madhu’s 
father visited in Neemgaon. Through this Shashi Deshpande points at the 
hypocrisy of our sodety in recognizing a man’s sexuahty and n^ating the 
same needs in a woman. Ghulam Saab and Bai have a daughter, Munni who 
becomes tlw proof of thdr relationship. But Bai’s determination to pursue her 
ambition even in disgrace shows her courage and strmgth, which did not feil 

her evai whm her charactCT was fi-equently questioned. 
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dream to be a renowned singer, wMch could not he fi.lfill^ 
w e eKe remained «.e ^ ^ 

Saa., OMam Saa., reec^daed 
"‘^'^^ragedder.decomeaarrmanaforB^.oacMe.eheraim Aa 
Madhu ,a.er reeaBa. .heir Uvmg ^ ^ 

Saab always held the secondary position in the house. Madhu recalls 
‘Tve seen tite two of timm togetiter. she always a litile ahead of hin, she 
always the fixars of attention” (Deshpande. SeineOes 176 ). Bai’s interest 
nnnated then- life and he devoted his best years to help the woman he 
ardenfly loved. As in the words of Hasina his daughter. ” Ghnlam Saab 
.he one who made Bai known He me. people on her behalt he arranged her 
programmes, and he made the comaas for her. I. was no. easy for a woman to 
do these tiungs then (...). Witimut Ghulam Saab, Bai would never have been 
able to manage this par. of her professionai life”'* (Deshpande. Remedies). 

Ghulam Saab’s sacrifice of his own ambition for the sake of Bai speaks of his 

love for her. 


so 

was 


But Bai’s total ignorance of his contribution to her successes when she 
talks to Madhu shows her desire to attain the respectabiUty she once 
renoimced. Her denial of his help and love which saw he through the rough 
tunes makes Madhu, her biographer feel (. . .) “the othra: Bai Icsue as well, a 
calculatina ambitious woman, using the man for her own ends, abandoning 
him finally when her need for him is over” (Deshpande. Remedies). 

Thus Bai after attaii^ success tried hard to regain her lost 
respectaWlity which only marriage could provide in a traditional Indian 
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ty. As Madhu notices after Ghulam Saab and Munni’s disappearance 
from her life, Bai once again adorned herself with “Mai^ Sutra,” the symbol 
of matrimony and respectabUity for a woman. 

Bai s life proves that a woman can never attain respectability tty 
revoltmg against marriage. As it is a general belief “A woman who had left 
husband’s home what morals would she have, anyway!” (Deshpande. 
Remedies 223). Whereas men like Ghulam Saab after their life vdth annthftr 
woman and fathering a child out of wedlock can eai^ return to thdr family 
and deserted wives. And the wives of such men are often left with no choice 
but to take them back. 

Bai s life makes Madhu compare her with her aunt, Leela. Bom in a 
traditional Brahmin family Leela’ s interest in studies was taken as her 
defiance against the traditional role of a woman. As a punishment she was 
married to a man of average income. But her marriage proves to be a boon for 
her as her husband, Vasant encouraged her to study and fulfill her dreams. 
However, his sudden death closes all doors of happiness for Leela but once 
again she refuses to go back to her father’s house and takes up a teaching job. 
While working for the patient of T.B. Leela meets Joe. In spite of thdr love 
for each other they wait for fifteen years because of Joe’s daughter, Paula’s 
hostility. His feelings for her that stood the test of time noade him realize that, 
“Love is an adult emotion”. Thar dedsion to finally marry in spite of their age 
and thar respective fiimilies shows the depth of their love. Thus Leela, a 
Brahmin widow dared to go against traditions ar«i married a Christian. Her 
family reacts strongly against it and ostradzed her. She becomes a rebel and 
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an Kcample to be given to warn young from breaking the traditional 
norms. 

In spite of their diverse backgrounds and interests Joe and Leela find 
happiness in each other. As Madhu recaUs with wonder; 

The strangeness of Joe, a vddower vdth two cMldreo, falling madly in 
love with this woman, a widow, who wore, as Plullo said, ‘ayah saris’- 
cotton sans from the mills her husband had worked in, saris she was 
loyal to until the mills themselves closed down. A woman who could 
speak no English and knew nothing of literature or music, the two 
great forces in Joe’s life, in addition to merUdne. A woman who had, 
as Joe often said, ‘no sense of humour at all” (Deshpande. Remedies). 

Yet they shared a perfect life together with Joe’s time devoted to his 
T.B. patients and Leela’s to the freedom struggle and social work. The 
difference in their life style, career and religion did not come as an obstruction 
in their marriage. While Leela learnt to ignore Paula’s hostility and accept 
Tony’s love with open arms, Joe vriiole-heartedly welcomes Madhu, Leela’s 
niece, in his family and even becomes a father fi^e for her. Togetha: Joe and 
Leela create a ma^cal relationship based on perfect understanding and reflect 
for each other’s needs and feelings. Madhu’ s contact with them left an 
impresfflon on her as she speaks of it as, a “wonderfijl relationslup,” “that 
beautiful compamonship” based on love, which transformed not only their 
lives but her’s and Tony’s too. Leela’s marriage to Joe had brought emotional 
security to her and Joe. Therefore Joe’s death leaves emptiness in Leela and as 
Madhu notices, “Sometiong has gone out of Leela, though-a passion, a force, a 
fire” (Deshpaikle. iiemecfies 149). 
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Madhu’s association with Joe and Tony introduces her to Som, Joe’s 
student and Tony’s friend. Som’s r^ular visit to Madhu’s room with Tony 
and Chandru makes her a part of their friend circle. Som’s heart break after 
bemg rejected by the beautiful Neelam making him confide in Madhu and 
soon he begins to see the beautifiil person in her. Efis words, “I want you to be 
my wife, I want to Uve my life with you, I want us to have children”, 
(Deshpande. Remedies 181) change Madhu’s life, for she enters the world of 
matrimony with him. Marriage brings passion in her life as she discovers her 
sexuality and her love for Som. Later she recalls, “ My delight in bim^ in what 
he is doing to me, our delight in each other, the laughter and conversation we 
indulge in while we re making love, his hands moving all the while, teasingly, 
tantalizingly over my body- this is passion. It’s love too” (Deshpande. 
Remedies 182). Confident and secure in Som’s love Madhu rejects the thought 
of agony and distress in love. 

But the love, security and happiness she found with Som and her son, 
Aditya for seventeen years, is destroyed by her honest confession of an 
incident of pre-marital sex. A painting in an exhibition brii^s back to her 
memory the trauma she went through wMe her father was on his deathbed. 
Madhu then fifteen, was shocked to learn that her father, her only guardian in 
the world was breathing his last. In a state of shock and desolation, she finds 
comfort in the consoling embrace of one of her father’s fiiends. Gmded by an 
uncontrollable they get carried away by the phyrical comfort in each other’s 
arms. And the man old ratough to be her &ther lat©: hangs himself due to guilt. 
Troubled by the knowledge of the man’s siucide because of her, Madhu aft®’ a 
nightmare confides h® thoughts in Som. The revelation of this secret which 
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she bad locked m the innennost recesses of her mind, shatters Som. Unable to 

accept his vnfe’s ruined chastity, Som hopes to 

But Madhu’s honesty in declaring that it was not a rape kills Som’s feith in 

her. Madhu’s anxiety over the man’s suicide loses its importance as ^ 
realizes; 

This is what I m speaking of to Som, and this is what I’m sharing 
with him. But it’s the single act of sex that Som holds chi to, it’s this 
fact that he can’t let go o^ as if H’s been welded into his palm. Purity, 
chastity, and an intact hymen- these are the things Som is thinking of 
these are truths that matter. I know this when I see his &ce, when I feel 
the hurting grip of his hand”, when he says, “Tell me, go on, go on” 

(Deshpande. / 2 e»jcdies 262 ). 

Som’s obsession with this incident from her past destroys their 
relationship. Unable to understand that her physical intimacy with that man 
involved no emotions as she had even forgotten his existence, Som begbs to 
doubt Madhu’s character. He questions her relationship wth every man she 
was close to. To Madhu’s surprise Som changes from a generous and 
affectionate husband to “ a sad and angry man, distrau^, possessed by a 
madness that seemed to have no end.” (Deshapande. Remedies 257) Som’s 
allegations in spite of hw repeated denial forces h^" to retreat into salence. Hs 
disappointmrait in loving and marrying ^1 who had lost her chastity is the 
result of his traditional behefe. As N.k points “ (...) sexual purity both 
pre-maritai vir ginal and marifril fid^ty (...) are cheridied iruhan values 
sanctified bv tradition and particularly onoined upon women”^® (Jain 12). 
Som’s disgust over Madhu’s past makes him savage in his lovemaking and 
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gradually he ceases to touch her. The physical gratification that they sought in 
each other also disappears and soon thdr relationship is marred by distrust as 
he teUs her, “If you could keep such a thing from me, how can I beUeve 

anything you say, how can I ever beheve you again?” (Dedipande. Remedies 
259 ). 

A brooding silence coupled with hatred replaces the love a'nd 
understanding between them. Their violent fi^s trouble thdr triage son, 
who, disgusted vdth the scaie at home walks out, only to meet his death in a 
bomb blast. With their only son’s death, Som and Madhu eiqierience a void in 
their lives. Their destroyed relationship stops them sharing their grief with 
each other. And both equally shattered by the loss, str uggl e to endure the 
burden of Irving. In this state of hopelesimess Chandru forces Madhu, to write 
a biography of Savdtri Bai. The year that she spends in Bhavanipur makes her 
accept ha: loss. The approaching death anniversary of Aditya and Som’s letter 
calling her back home makes Madhu reaUze that they have to be together to 
mourn Aditya. They have to live together because thw best memories of 
Aditya can be recreated only by their remembering him together. Thus, Small 
Remedies ends with Madhu’s reafization that fiiey must recreate happy 
memories of their Aditya then may be they can overcome the anger that was 
threatening their marriage. Thus once again they dedde to come together to 
fru» life vrith the maturity gained through sorrow. 

Apart frcMn the marriage of these three wcmaen the novel also e^^lores 
the marital rdationship of Lata and Hari and Tony and Rekha. Both the 
couples share an understanding that brings joy in their lives in spite of thdr 
different backgrounds. They continue their frith as Tony, a catholic and 
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Rekl^ a staunch Hindu respect each other’s befiefe. Thdr recogmtion of the 

other s mdividuahty, feelings and aspiration hdps them develop a harmony in 
their marriage. 

Almost all of Sha^ Deshpande’s novels b^n with discord and 
disappointment in marital relationship. An analysis of these marris^es reveals 
that most of the heroines entered into matrimony in order to be rescued from 
their life of suppression because of the traditional rules and restrictions 
imposed on the unmarried girls by their parwits or guardians. The age-old 
dream of a girl being chosen by an ideal ^perior male attracts them to love 
and marriage. But the suppression in a patriarchal marriage disillusions them. 
They feel disappointed as the myth of married life denoted by “(•• •) 
lived happily ever after” is shattered. To most of them love becomes a trap as 
Sarita, Jaya, Mira and Indu too reject the concept of love calling it “ a big 
fraud, a hoax, that’s what it is (...). The sexual instinct (...) that’s true. The 
maternal instinct (...) that’s true too. Self-interest, self love (...) th^ are the 
basic truths”^® (Nityanandam 53). 

Breaking the illusion of romantic love leading to happiness in life, 
Desl^ande has explored the Indian middle class woman’s unhappiness m the 
institution of marriage. Through the lives of Jaya, Indu, Urmi and Sumi she 
has depicted tlm lack of und^standing and commumcation that often mars the 
relationship. The changing attitude of these women who are educated and 
mtelli^ih leads to disharmony in thdr marriage. The traditional male fails to 
see that the woman also needs to realize her potential outside the domestic 
^heare. As Mohan and Jayam M to acknowledge thw respective wives’ 
tal«it and CTeativity. 
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Even when not suppressed by dominating husbands, Urmi and Sumi 
feel an unbridgeable gap, crated by their husband’s indiffereiK«. Both realze 
that tiiey are ignorant of a part of thdr husband’s personahty. If Kishore’s life 
style makes Urmi feel unable to reach his soul, Sumi in S]Ae of her knowledge 
of Gopal s capability to walk out is unable to und^stand the reason for his 
desertion. The lack of communication adds to the inability of the husband and 
wife to acknowledge each other’s needs and this threatens thar marriage. In a 
survey done by Outlook Magazine on “What woman want” die results show 
that to women what matters is “(•■•) how senative a man was to a woman’s 
needs. She expects him to listen to hw and treats her as an equal. 

The sexual aspect of marriage has been delineated throu^ the lives of 
Akka, Saru and Mira. It brings in the open Shashi Deshpande’s belief that 
“men do use their power, their sexual power, in order to subjugate women” 
(Holmstrom 224). Even outside marriage sexual exploitation becomes the 
intimate means of suppressing women. As in the case of Maim and Prabhakar 
sexual violence becomes the only weapon to get even with the woman who 
hurt their pride. A visible boldness in the treatment of sexuality can be seen in 
Deshpande’s novels as not only does she talk about sexual oppression in case 
of Sara, Mira, Kalpana, and Shakutai, but also focuses on the sexual needs of a 
woman. Indu, the most vocal of all her heroines speaks of her unfiilfiUed 
desires as the root cause of unhappiness in her marriage. Even Jaya and Urmi 
feel chssatisfied because of tl^ mcon^atibility with thdr hu^ands in sex 
hfe. Outlook Magazine ’s airv^ on “What Women Want” apart from other 
findings also concludes: 
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Good sex, however, was almost unanimously considered important 
for a good relationship-it was very important even for older wouien. 

But, mtnguingly, while women expressed a desire for sex, evm taking 
the mitiative sexually, as many as fifty five percent of the re^ndents 
thought men should be virgin when they marry ” (outlook 43) 

Deshpande s main aim in depicting pre-marital or extra-mMital sex is 
not to show the women seeking gratification outside marriage. Rather it 
stresses the fact that sex wthout emotional involvement is of little importance. 
Women seek emotional involvement in any relationship and when emotions 
are attached to their husbands, their intimacy with other men is just incidental. 

As Indu and Madhu refiise to ^ve importance to such episodes in their life. 
Sunilarly Mira rejects her husband’s idea of love, which was limited to sexual 
gratification. 

With the help of women like Kalyani, Sulu, Akka, Shakutai, Jeeja, Inni 
and Mohan’s mother, Shashi Deshpande has portrayed the contUtion of 
women who are confined to traditions and lead a life of self denial and 
suffering. All these characters also depict the pre-dominance of marriage in a 
woman’s life. To retain thdr marital status women have to endure various 
kinds of suffering throughout their lives. Their lives present the endless sorrow 
caused by forced incompatible arranged marriages. In spite of the chan^g 
tresis the options for such women are mostly Imuted in our society. The life 
of Savitri Bai shows her cravmg to attain the lost respectability again. A 
woman walking out on marriage is still not acceptable to the patriarchal Indian 
sodety. As Urmi tells Dr. Bhaskar that marriage even if it does not give 
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happiness of any kind it is preferred as it gives to the woman especially to 

those belonging to the lower strata. 

er, her novels also show the other sade of woman in marriage. 
Her pre-occupation with the «ifferings of middle class women has not blinded 

e power a woman can exercise in maniage. Manorama, Sara’s 
, e en Jaya s mother, and both her Ayi’s, represent the domii«©ting 
women who gradually break their image of suppressed wife and usurp the 
nal superior place of their husbands. Bvm in their power they follow 
p triarchal tradition and impose it on their fiimily. The ^ect on the lives 
children and husbands show that a balance is to be maintained in any 

marriage. The domination of either can cause imbalance and unhappiness in 
the family. 

Through her writings Shashi Deshpande aims to focus on the 
importance of family values. The tmision crewed in the husband-wife 
relationship by the lack of understanding and mutual respect affects the 
familial relationship. The children often adopt strange behavioural pattern that 
confuses the estranged parents. Sara’s inabilitiy to connect with h^ daughter, 
Renu, and awarmiess of tension between her parmits show the breaking up of 
the &nily unit. Jaya’s inchfferent attitude as a result of her suppression leads 
to the alienation of her teenage son, Rahul. This makes her daughter. Rati self- 
c^toed. Gopal’s desertion of his femily becomes the cause of alienation for 
his daughtm*, Ara, who is unable to accept the breaking up of their ftimily . But 
Madhu and Som’s doomed marriage caus^ the most tra^c effect on their 
t^n^e son, Achtya and the fernily heads towards self-destruction. Therefore, 
Deshpande rqieatedly calls for undemtanding and balance in matrimony, 
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however not at the cost of one’s self-respect and individiiality. Ho- novels 
based on submission and suffering of women do not nec^sarily «id with th«r 
rejection of family values and marriage. Her bold and balanced heroines oftm 
face the challenges of life confidaitly. Mostly they return to their husbands 
with the realization that self-assertion and conformity to one’s given role are 
not necessanly contradictory, but can even be complementary. Thus, the end 
shows them as women aware of the importance of &mily and marriage, at the 
same time, accepting their need to discover their ‘sdf . Her belief that caste 
based arranged marri^es is not always the key to happiness is highlight ed in 
most of her novels. Through the charact^ of Joe and Leela she quotes the 
greatest example of two people of diverse cultures uniting into a bhssfiil bond. 
She advocates Joe’s view of love and calls it, “an adult emotion.” In this 
regard, a notable development in the attitude of her characters from the first 
novel to the last can be seen. Sam and Indu’s immature idea of love and 
marriage leads to thdr disillusionment. Whereas Jaya and Urmi seem to have 
comparatively better understanding of marriage and their own expectations. 
But Sumi and Madhu present a more adult attitude towards their problems in 
marital life. Neither do they go hysterical like Jaya nor live in mental turmoil 
like Sam. They do not succumb to their desires in their state of depression hke 
Indu. their maturity and sensibility that can be also seen in Urmi, makes them 
deal with their sorrow with dignity. 

Thus, Shadu Dedipande’s pre-occupation with rnan-woman 
relationship has led to tier analytis of the institution of marriage in this of 
transition. Analyris from a woman’s point of view, D^hpande depicts the 
uneasiness of woman in the traditional role, which expects her to be an 
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embodiment of sacrifice and suffering, a monument of patience and devotion 

and a selfless bestowed of love and affection. 

In her novels Shashi Deshpande openly talks of a woman’s sexuality as 
a normal aspect of a human bang’s life. She focuses on the duality in tlw 

social system that recognizes a man’s biolo^cal needs but dones su<di in a 
woman. 

The theme of marriage and sexuality as traced in Deshpande’s novds 
shows a development firom tradition to revolt to afSnnation. H«- women rd)d 
and marry the man of their choice but ultimately succumb to tracfitions and the 
expectations of their husbands. The m^ ofl:en carry the old traditional image 
of a woman. Therefore they Ml to understand the feeling and aspirations of 
their wives. The intelligent and educated protagonist soon begins to feel 
restricted in the traditional claustrophobic existence. In this regard Deshpa nd e 
once remarked, “It is necessary for women to live within relationslups. But if 
the mles are ri^dly laid that as a wife or mother you do this and no fiirther, 
then one becomes unhaopy”^^ (Viswanathan 236). But their balanced and 
practical approach towards life of her heroines makes them realize the 
importance of marriage and family, concentrating on traditional values. 
Deshpande almost always shows her women seeking the solution of their 
problems within marriage. Like lord Rridina in Bhagwad Gita the novelist 
arms ho’ characters with the knowledge of myriad problems to be feced in 
matrimoity and leaves th«n to act on thdr own free will. Instead of walBng 
out her won^n charged with the knowledge and confidence, strive to make 
changes in their lives. 
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Hence Shashi Deshpande’s hernin^ • • 

^ s heroines m spite of their conflict with 

traditions wish to live within 

““Work of fimily relatSonship. Intelligent 

and weU aware of their own individualiw „ ■ 

uality, they strive to create a baiance In 

comparison Anita Desai’s over •+: 

»ver sensitive character are driven by their 

lonehness and M to forge a nteaninghU reUdonship. While Desai. heroines 

“ ‘O weakness aitd iind solution in homicide or suicide. Nayantara 
Sahgal, another contemporary of Deshpande, shows her women defy 
traditional norms in search of emandpattou Only Deshpande tlnough her 
works shows women wOling to take then share of dm blame of dmh ntfibrings 
and bravely ace the situation. Through a process of mtro^on and self- 
analysis they find a positive solution in the end. Their realization of the 
importance of amily that forms tte center of all Deshpande’s novels leads 
them to the path of affirmation rather than rqection As J.P. Tripathi opines, 
“(. . .) Anha Desai or Shobha De. who present disint^ated individualistic 
pictures of Indian social ethos, show the crumbling of femilial bonds under 

pressures of modeniity”^(Tripathi 150). 
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6.2 A BMEF ANALYSIS OF MOVING ON 

In the course of writing the present thesis, I was delighted to discover 
that Sashi Despande had published her latest novel Moving on (2004) . Since a 
study of the novel was, for obvious reasons beyond the store of the 
dissertation, I am including a brief analysis of the novel in the concluding 
chapter. Deshpande's novels are about the possibilities of exploring changes 
within oneself. Her women protagonists are always willing and receptive for 
redefining for attitudes and relationships. Shorn of undue romantic 
embellishments, they want to free themselves firom the stultifjdng traditional 
concerns and cherish a spontaneous surge towards life. The spontaneity of life 
arrives only with a cessation of over-eager planning and openness to change - 
the commonahty of this motif is discernible in all her novels. From Sara of 
The Dark Holds No Terrors (1980), to Madhu of Small Remedies (2000); or 
more recently, to Manjari of Moving on (2004); one can trace the stru gg le of a 
woman protagonist to eke out a meaningfiil defination for her life, to firee 
oneself fi'om the stultifying social constraints and cherish a spontaneous surge 
toward life. 

Her women feel their emotions strongly, yet retain a constant value 
Judgement, about themselves as well as about other relationships they have to 
live through. Though th^ belong to conventional middle class femilies, th^ 
do possess an inner independence to experiment with their life. In the process, 
life yields self - knowledge, which impart tl^m the strength of accq>ting that a 
woman's d^re to aicc^d like an individual is not incompatible with her 
desire for love or small pleasures of domesfidty and relationships 
within/outside marital firame. In Moving On also, she has taken up the theme 
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of problematic relationships ("the inability or re&sal of people to 

commumcate with each other, as marri^e partners, parents, fiiends and lovers 

is underlined bv the intricately meshed structure of noveH^ as wdi as of the 

certainty of change. Manjari comments, "I couldnt have survived if I hadn't 
changed. "(69) 

The story lines begm with Maqaii’s attempts to know about her 
parents, not as figures she had created in her childhood as pacifiers and 
comforteres she could hug for security, but as real imfividuals. (21) 
Simultaneously, her hesitations about the impossibility of ever scrutinizing 
fiilly any individual also become apparent, "But can there be any one truth 
about people? People are complex, undedpherable, protean - there is no 
absolute about them." (21) In several of her novels, Deshpande has tak^ up 
the parent - cluld relationship. Her portrayal of the mother - daughter 
relationship can be interesting by juxtaposed against the portrayal of fether - 
dau^ter relationship. Never eschewing the contemporary context, 
Deshpandey has shown how girls have to put up with victimization firom their 
own mothers and get condemned to a life of bitterness (The Dca-k Holds No 
Terrors, Small Remedies). Her portrayal of &ther daughter relationdiip on the 
hand is sentitive and beautiful. Come Up and Be Dead, That U)ng Silence, 
Small Remedies ami Moving On present a sensitive closeness between the 
fiither aiul the daughter, which imparts tenderness to the themes. Manjari is 
close to h^ fether, " If Mai’s * im* wthstood evai Malu's pleas and 
blandishments, we would askBaba to intercede for us. " (26) 

In the "Family Stories," chapter three of the novel, Deshpande presents 
beautifiil pictures of companionship and dependence Manjari has idiared with 
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her&therbhercWldhood.Shelsprotec^^ 

her depend on me" (46)], rather tentative with Mai ["Yes, I ahvays knew I had 
to work harder than Main of I wanted to be loved (44)"] ; but in the company 
of her fether she felt only effervescent joy. The gradual distandng, " a tapering 
off of bonds, "had come later aft^ Mai's rejection of Shyam, her lover (47). 
After a long gap of estrangement with her femily, Maigari comes to stay with 
her father during the last few moments of his life. His chemo scions beconte 
the point around which the cycle of thar days revolve (60). Life has Changed 
Manjari during these years. From a lanky teaiager who needed evaybodys 
approval and was willing to do anything to please others, she has changed into 
an assertive middle - aged person, who had to str uggl e hard to raise her 
children. She has learnt to be clear about ha needs also (70). The unfor^vable 
lapse of the time does not allow the old camaraderie to flourish - absence of 
Mai and Malu reminds her of things she wanted to forget (60). Gradually 
however a routine builds up, only to be crumbled soon. Baba’s death leaves 
emptiness within ha, compelling ha to review the life ha paents had led as 
individuals. In the process it also enables her to re-identify her own self, and 
place ha relationships wth her paents, others and self in a better perspective. 

The figure of a woman writer, ha strafes to publish and be accepted 
and ha concerns ^ut the limitations of her crafts, is again a common 
phenomenon in Deshpande's novels. Jaya in That Long Silence, Indu in Roots 
and Shadows and Madhu in iSma// Remi<£es ae some examples. In Moving on 
also, we have Mai as a writa, " If she recognized her ovm talent, she knew her 
limitations, ha ability to write only a particular kind of story . Which she did, 
ensuring hersdf a steady readership." (126) Like the figures of women authors 
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in Despande's other novels, Mai also does not take her writing ostentatiously. 
Manjari recaUs, « She never, as & I know, pubficly pnKlahned hersdf a 

writer, was kind of secret bussiness, an activity she did in private, 

no one in the family ever spoke of (121) She is shown as a pofmlar fiction 


wnter, creating images of happy romance, large femili^ satisfection of li\dng 
through conventional roles. One of her stories is converted into a movie also. 

Her behaviour through is dictated by the conventional gmder stereotypes. She 
is always meticulous to give her husband a "paramount place in the house " 
mutterin " Armadata sukhi bhava ” after every meal (122). In her essay " 
Masks and Disguises," Deshpand^ has talked about the (Hsguises women 
authors normally take up one of the disguises which Deshpande’s own mother 

had taken up proudly was to keep nothing of herself in her writing”24. MLaMng 
a cipher of herself is also the justification Md has taken up for an activity 
which regarded perhaps " not only as being outside her domain, but worse 
something that could be called selfish and self-indulgent.^^ " T hinking of Mat 
Manjari always comes up against " a blank wall, an enigmatic silence " (102), 
she could manage the professionalism of sending her stories before the 
magazines' deadline. Through ha: readngs of her fether diaries, Manjari for 
the first time comes face to fece vdth the writer self of her mother, and also 
comes to know of her sexual fiti^dity, ho’ abhorrence for the naked flesh . Her 
mother was incapable of respomiing to her husband's sexual passions, and 
tharefore found Manjari a complete mystery when she so desperately wanted 
Shyam. (109) Her fidha: ccMnments in one of Ms dairy entries, " But I 
understood Jiji, oh yes, I did . As a fetho-, I foui^ it hard to be a witness to the 
raw sexuality of my dau^iter's for a man, something Jiji almost 
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flaunted. But as a man, I could understand h«- r 

unaerstand her feelings for a man, somethiim 

Jiji almost flaunted. But as a m,n t 

^ ^ “*«ierstand her feeli^ 

weU . (109) taghB the paa of her perems' need 

to be ^dividual, how vahtabie fteedo. front dte role of W*f ltdtd ' w. to 

her mother (125). It also h^inc u . 

P er o correct ha- paspective about her own 

spuming of her parents after Shyam’s suidde. 

Moving On underiiaea the societal expectations from women while 
living through their various roies. Matjari's understanding of Mai, brfore she 
goes through the diaroes, is symptomatic of a sodai/steteotypical 

understanding of the image of a mother. 

" The traditional Indian concept of motherhood easUy translates into a 
willing tolerance of a life of sacrifice, suffering and exploitation. Traditions 
encourage mothers to sublimate « a whole soies of natural urges or least 


behevine that she should endeavour to do so."^ "In their roles mothers and 
wives, women are oqiected to posses archetypal fortitude and follow an 
intensively rigid moral pattern of life. The possibifity of individual choices is 
not discussed even theoretically. In Moving On too, the children's behadour 
towards their mother is a product of this unconscious social conditioning. It is 
reflected not only in Manjari's attitude, but also in SacWs attitude towards 
Manjari, " But Sachi, I rememba, has always wanted me to be what I'm not, 
not to be what I am. ' Why cant you be like other motiiers? ' She’d asked me 
once. (209) Deshpande also depicts how marriage is treated as the final 
destiny for giris. Recalling ha diUdhood Manjari comments, " we would all 
of us take the right path, leading us to <sir final destinies of beco ming good 
wives and mothers." (93) For a wife, sdf e£&dng norms are exalted to aeate 
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an environment, which nres^airi^ „ 

P essunze worn® to mould thamdves accoidmg to 

.heu husband's needs. ^ «oo« tmd h.du is afiaid of becoming such 

as .deal wtfe, 0» we have figutes of Kamla, Medba and Mangal - 

Kamla does not let BK induke in 

^ m Condes consiear any household chore Soft 

dodleandsilemCPaXsbeevensewesUmdtinltsteitbavett^ 

keeps pace ™tb the uddening aoma. needs of Bbatat Magal ttansfonns betsdf 
into a mother figum to become the public ftce of her husband Laxman ( 171 ). 
silently putting up with beatings and ill . treatrnem (174). Gender conditioning 
malces women vulnemble and silent ta it is a double - edged sword. Among 
men it generates an intolerance or condencension towards women's attempts at 
individuaUty. Patriarchal traditions make m«t aloof occupying a privUeged 


position, able to realize their potential within the total gamut of society, 
whereas women are expected to submit themselves passively, doing nothing 
outside their dependence on the breadwinner. Deep - rooted indoctrination of a 


patnrchal society corrupts the objectivity of psyche. Manjari's fether, though a 
liberal person m many ways fails to empathize with her wife, and takes her 
work with a non - serious, nonchalance; treating it as a pas time to occupy her 
in her spare time (197). After Shyam's tragic death, Manjari spurns her 


parents. Through a minor character Roshan, Deshpande also hints at the 
possibility of ova-coming sodal conditioning through the bonds of asterhood 
among women thems^ves, a concept us^ by many African-American women 
writers effectively. Roshan helps Manjari to settle down in life, shaking her 
out of hra- apathy and hopelessness. ( 221 ) 

In ho* novels, Deifr^ande has tak^ up the theme of women's sexuality, 
withm and outside marriage. A frigidly and intimate male-female relationship 
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outside marriage is often presented hu TWk ^ 

of cumpulsion. In her interview with Pallavi Th,t, r^ 

Thakur Des^jamie has commaited 

that such relationship gives or woman the fieedom m K. . 

ireedom to be hmdf and that it 

need not be necessarily an aflfeir Tn ^ 

• Manr^ Q» she has dejMcted a close 

relationship between Manjari and Rqa. whieh has tb, „ 

wmcn has tlw openness and trust of 

mature fiiendship. Simultaneouslv k 

y has portrayed Manjari’s purely phyrical 

association "i* her tenant Rajan To son» e«ent it can be con,»red with the 
relahonslnp of Indu and Na«n in otnd Sinniine. whete 1^ 

succumbed to her bodily desiries. Manjari is also crippled by her physical 
needs and wants to treat it " llie drinking water when you're thristy." But it 
also draws her into eftical dilemma, • like a diabetic's craving for food. 
Nothing wrong with it. And yet. why do I bathe three times a day. why do I 
scrub myself when bathing as if I want to flay myself why do I punish my 
body so angrily? The body and mind so much at variance with each other." 


(259) This episode is dealt with at a purely physical level. When Raja 

confl-onts her with if Matrjari is quite open about her sexual hunger. 

Dtsclosure of Raman's criminal association compds her to put an end to this 
relationship. 

Anothffl- recurring theme of Deshpande’s novels, which has been 
repeated in Momng On also, is of introspection and confronting the past, as 
only aftar it the process of amelioration can begin. Manjari's stay at her 
father's house gives her precise^ such an occasion. She constantly 
reminiscmces abwt Shyam, Mai, Baba, Raja, her children > above all 


she wants to fiiKi own sdC solve oet her own inn^ intricate knots. She 
gets the same message in her frth^s diary, ” I hope that some day the 
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.tZ ~ 

7 "~* 

reach out to other human beines r 

^ life ■airies its own tiuth 

withm It, and in order to chanoo i • 

8 ones circumstances, they have to be accepted 
Deshpande emphasizes an analysis of on.v 

y of ones predicament and overcoming it 

with rational resolutions Maniari nicrt 

jan also reaches this conclusion towards the 

end; ** There*s alwavs a fort m j i 

toa , there's always a choice we have make 

fe no use going hack, agomaing ov« the choice we mad. imagimng what 
would have happened if we' d mken the other read. » ( 3 „) she shares her 
tortuous past with Rqa. forgives Shyam and decides to communicate finely 
about her past to the children - her son Anand and Mahr's dmrghter Sachi. She 
realizes te life is a muted yam of happiness, fiagedy and villainy, and this 
nfetture alone imparts it a charm. The novel e«ls on a hoprful note. Like the 
protagonist of her other novels. Deshpande also concludes that chaos, fear and 
disintegration do not stop life; it simply moves on, "We know that the wicked 
stepmother and the had airy won't have it aU their own way. We know that 
there's still one good airy to come - the damage control mechanism at work, 
goodness coming hack into the arena to fight wickedness. " (325) The search 

may he doomed to allure, yet "ae search is what H's aU about fte search is Ae 
thing. " (343) 
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7.1 LANGUAGE AND STYLISTICS 

Before concluding this present chssertation. I wtniid like to analyse 
Deshpande s Unique and spontaneous narrative style aiKi language and show 
how she uses this spontaneity to present and express the isaies. She is 
concerened with in her novels. Among the other noveli^s experimenting 
consciously with the Indian writing in En^sh, Shashi Deshpande Has a unique 
place; One of the problems I’ve had to fiice as a writer is the isolation one 
works in when one writes in English in India-an isolation that is emphaazed 
when one is a woman... for me the problems amounted to this; there was 
nothing, nobody I could model myself on... I could only tell myself; I don’t 
want to write like this, not like this, not like this. . . 

Shashi Deshpande, '■"The Dilemma of the Writef^ 

By 1996, when A Matter of Time was published in India, Shashi Deshpande 
had seven novels, four books for children, more than eighty short stories, and a 
screenplay to her credit, making her one of the most published women writers 
in EngUsh in contemporary India. Her books are available in much of the 
Western world, either in English or in translation, and she is the recipient of a 
string of literary awards, including the presti^ous national Sahitya Akadei 
Award in 1990 for her novel That Long Silence. 

Yet she remains curiously ‘inviable’ in her own perception, as well as 
that of the general pubUc. At a time when a writer’s stature se«ns to be 
detenmned by the number of column inches she gets in newspapers and 
periodicals and the amount of media attention her new work attracts, 
Deshpande’s presence is low-key. Although her work has been published in 
Enghsh in India and the United Kingdom and has been translated into 
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German, Russian, Finnish u 

critical or popular attott- ** attract the 

or even Both P ^ BI«rati Multhedee. 

or even Both Praw^ Jhabawala H„ m.- ■ 

location- distant from d' “ “*y 1®% etqtlained by her 

tnodestal ^ arai her own 

modest, almost reclusive liffa«!Hriea , 

that she ■ r ' ° “ «planation is the Set 

flrat she ts almost completely ‘hom^^,.. , _ 

, ’ wnter so rooted in ho- reality 

her soc«l and culture milieu as to feel “alienated” fto l. n 

“CMted ftom what she refers to 
as the Westenuzed Iheraiy . 

^8>tth writhe in India. “ I am 

1 erent from other Indians who write in English," She sa d ' 

. o“ n. She smd m an mterview 

ranslator and editor Laxhmi Holstrom in 1993. “My background is very 

^ *-• ■ ™ -ever educatod ahtoad. my novels don’t hnve any 
W^etnera, for example. Ifrey are jus. about Indian people and rite 
completrities of our Uvea... My Enghsh is as we use H. i don’t mahe H earier 
for anyone, really."^ Elabotaring on rids five years lator. she said to me that 
Ail those writers writing in English timn- R.K Namyan, Raja Bao. Nayanrara 
Sahgal. Kamala Matkandeya- were .orally alien to my feelings as an Indian 

™ter... I had no desire to feel any htoraty HuaUp witit the^ 

wha, she mean, by “aUenated”. she wen. on to say tira. their world was “no. 


my world”, that what thev created wsac caaaa di. 

*<11 mey created was seen from a certain “angle” that didn’t 

aUow a sense of intiniacy either with t^^ 

Now when I think of it I realize that (this writing) was intended for a 

Western readership. So when I started writing I certainly was not uang 

them as my role models. I had no role models. My path was totally 
“ttUtaary, m one sense, because I was not a student of literature, so 
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was aaver a litera™ eaerds, > 
e.p.easion-3 - i- a of 

Narrative teclmigues 

™'ar in EogBah is a. ’ 

y «an, and yet remain English ThmmK i a- 

hascnm^f ”’^°“^^°^^tinginEngUsh 

fflce are E nii r 

like the Enghsh. We should not” tk 

is ind H ■ of the Man English noveUsl 

IS, mdeed, umque. He or she writes in r r u . 

^ut people who don’t 

normally speak or think in English Tn 4 

8“ • In order to overcome this problem, 

ovehsts have made different experiments with language. According to 

(changing the stmeture of saitences) and imageij”. “ 

Literal translation has been most consei^sly tried by Mulk Anand 
who has no inhibitions of taking Hbetties with the English latsuage m sphe of 
the disapprove of reviewers atni critics. LMe tianslations of HM and 

PaaiaH phrases M yon tabting true talk., or » ^ 

illcge , are generously quoad across his aories. Meenakshi Miikheijee in her 
book. 77ie mce-Bom ficBon. has made a list of some of the Punjabi and 
Hindi idioms used by Anand in Us works, some of it wUch may sound 
erodous to those no, fiuniliar with either of tiiese Unguages. For example, 
eating the air- (to take a stroll), ‘brealting the vessel’ (to expose a secret), and 
‘black in the pulse' (something wrong). Anand's works are also liberally 
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sprinkled with swear words . 

BengaU proverbs, while Raja Rao’! 

O S novels are foil of translations of Kannada 

«e™o„,.„,er.e^on 

feel the need to use either any Indian translations of words and 
P ases nor ongmal English text book phrases. Among the later novelists 

7 ~ ^ Markandava have nrana^ ,0 ose 

. e En^ lap^e without distorting it with unse™,, translations ofwords 
»d phrases or coining of new cotnpound words Uke ■tha.-hous.people" or 

neat-house-won^n-s kitehen’. Shashi Deshpawie belongs to the new breed of 

English writers who suffer from «« .. ■ 

from no complexes about using English because 

most of diem don't even consider it a foreign language. According to 
nakshi Mifchetjee. Earlier, English was the language of public discourse, 
of higher educatioa I, is only for a section of those horn in the 1950s and 
after, that English is the first language, some times their only language. They 

ri-spby a careless intimacy with Enghsh, which enables them to play with it”’ 

Deshpande's writing is unplanned and quite spontaneous. Replying to 
Vanamala Vishwanath’s observation that her writing U obviously Indian does 
not draw attention to itsel? Deshpande replies: 

No, I don’t believe in making it obviously Indian. But aU this U 
basically because I’m isolated-l’m not part of any movement and not 
conscious of readers to impress. To get wider recognition here and 
abroad, you have to be in the urmersity and places like that with the 


"Sta contaas. I’m an 

an ordinaq, woman who writes ^ 

N°ne of these things are within “ ™>“8 at home, 

wthm my reach. This has, I beii„ . 
good. I, has given me great ‘>^ove. done me 

freedom. I’m happy with thi 

Once you get pubBd5,.oo.^ fr»a anonymity. 

Wy happy with tins freedoa.’’‘ 

Oeshpande, however. Tee, s that Writing in E.^ ^ ^ 

drawb^ because it ahenates the writer ib «>unt,y is a 

from mainstream Shmc 

this problem by considering EngHsh 

S bnghsh, not a foreign language h,,* 

Indian languages, she says: ^ ^ 

“I believe that EngUsh «rr,v . 

“S ui this countiy is a uarf f 
Kteratures; I consider English as 

Shah as one more of our bhashas as Oan«h 

DevycaUsthemIknowthemii™ * 

^'’"*^'""™*fr”Scomesoutofan 
mvolvemem with this society out of 
.... ^ ^ ®S>oncaces here, over 

rektion ship is now here and ha -i 

’ "a here as well, 

yet, I am disturbed bv thf^ r«/vas a, 

“English writing which in hs 

pur^tsof^iemodeioutsid.isahenatingitselTftomitsroms’’,’ 

She feels that by writing in EncH-jh ci, u i 

. ^'“““‘“'“"satoasoaUcircleUke 

the regional language writers and therefnrA a 

‘neretore, does not feel that i , 

T tt makes her 

called a foragn language at all becautiP it Jc i 

6 wou Because It IS so much used in India”* 

Dcshpandea.0 very categoricahyr^ects the use oTI^ 
^'^'^o'^top^videanhuhanW.whichwasconsid.edsoes^ 

most of the earlier writers. She saw- “t a .. • 

hnesays. I don’t use mdianism to make my 

writing look Indian. I never try to makfh wio 1 i 

ty to make Into look eaotic. I don’t think of a 
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Western audience at all. I belong to Indian literature. I would not like ever to 
be called an Indo-Anglican writer. I feel strong about that”^ 

Shashi Deshpande is aware of the problem feced by the Indian writers 
in EngUsh but feels that writers should woric out their own language. She 
expresses happiness with the present breed of Indian writers in Englkh whose 
writing seems to be aimed at Indian readers more than Western. She is also 
happy that the present day writers seem to have got away from the obsessions 
with East-West conflict, which has little relevance today. Deshpande, 
however, admits to failure at times to express the right ^notion in a language 
alien to the characters she creates. She says: “ I lose the range of nuances 
which are available in Maratlu, for example, the richness of the phrases that 
make up that language”. 

Deshpande* s mind is ever alert to the issues related to contemporary 
society, and she has evolved literary skill in a manner, which enables her to 
present these issues realistically. It is small wonder if the Times Literary 
supplements showered praises on her creative use of language; ‘^Deshpande 
eschews linguistic pyrotechnics and formal experimentation, but has suffident 
command of her tradition to give the lie to the belief that the Enghsh language 
is incapable of expresring any Indian world other than a cosmopolitan one”. 

Shashi Deshpande came to writing quite late in har life, and she came 
to it by accident. Thirty years old and in England, where she had accompanied 
her hud)and for a year, she was encouraged by him to write about all they had 
seen and done k) that she would not forget it. She began putting hw 
e?q}eri@iK:e8 down on paper aiMi seat articles to her fether, who in turn sent 
them on to the Deccan Herald, a Southern Indian newspaper. Much to her 
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surprise, they published her pieces « 

k«>'»i>g it. her 

writing career had becun 

thet ft smiek me how 

discontented I haH ■ , 

^ been with my life” she told me «Mnt i, 

<iiscontented.Eveiyd^ 

Deshpande as a writ®-: her fether, 
ya Raegachanra. was one of fte most well known Kannada writers of Ua 

and she was a woman Bon. 

.n »3S m Dharwar. a smaU town ft. rim Southern Indian smte Of ^ 

she grew up ntrrounded by hooks and fttemty personalfties. Their house was 
redolent with an atmosphere of discussion, often time conversation on book 
and KUas, a place where pUy mading and rehearsals took place aU the time. -I 
was happriy submerged in it”, she recalls “■ Although the fimrily could be 
defined as a typical middle^s professional and scholarly one, in actuality it 
was rather unconventional fer the times. Her parents dfti no. belong to ri.e 
same r^on or community. Her morimr came ftom an affluent fimrily in 
Mhharastra in Western India, and riieir marriage was most unusual. In a 
counny where manying outside your class and communfty is stiU frowned 
upon, the &ct that her parents had an arranged marriage that transgressed there 


nonns was most remarkable. They didn't speak the same language. 

Uke many educated Indians Deshpande is fluent in at least three 
languages and comfiutable in four or five. Her parafts’ “mixed marriage” 
meant she spoke both their languages, Kannada and Marathi, she learned 
Sanskrit because it was her fither’s specialization; and her English 
education ensured that she was exposed to the best that En^ had to offer. 
This trilingualism worked in a most complicated way: as children, Shashi and 
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her sister spoke tn 

mother tongu M ^ ^ 

fl,e to send «.e. daugh^ , 

we did W d ” “if “ «*ool 

. at^th preveded. and i. ie ia EngBeh 

ooause she never studied in any of the other languages she 
^poak^ she never used then, as -Vorking tool^-; to tty to write creativeiy in 
them, then, would be to presume too much. 

The question of the language in which a writer chooses to write in a 

^.ffin^aicuhurehke India is hanght With contra^^^^ 

nnposstble to address it in aU ite complexly „ito 4, 


But it Ues at the bean of every debate on indigenous versus aUen, authentic 
versus &ke, Westernized versus “India”, even treditional vereus modem. The 


much greater visibiHty of writers writing in English, now a world b..p,.„. 
with woridwide readership, lends an even sharper edge to the discussion. At 
the same time, it places the writers themsdves in a bittersweet relationship 


with oth^ writers in their own country. 

Consider the ironies: India has twentytwo officially recognized 


languages each of which has an old and venerable literary and critical 


tradition, and a historv rw<> l- 

that has made for aau„^e«bl 

•«able-albeit poignant- reality: ahhouah it k ii 
foreign to evety skmle t a- 

lanm ■“verlheless fimctiona as a link- 

language for aU. It i. .a. , 

technol etihoatioti, science and 

•P='”<»°Sy. and commerce. Increasing^ h has a, a 

latigtiage in its own right elbowin ■ ° 

*h«,elbown«.ts way too the literary pantheon in Ind^ 

Only two percent Of Indians read and wntdap r u 
in «.e ctrimral hlh Of the ^ i"PO"- 

“tatty has grown steadily. Its mnch greater 

international access and exposure places it in an 
. , „ ^ asymmetneal relationship 

with all other Indian languages so that th<» h • • 

*8“ 8 , so that the decision to use it creatively is a 

much more overtly political act than • . 

oosmg r^onal language would be, 

wnters contend with issues of representation, of using the colonizer’s 

language, of rnrhural baggage, of to rimrslrnability of the local and native, 
and, lastly, with the question of voice. 

Espedahy over to ten or toeen years, young Indians writing in 

English have flashed across to worid’s litemry horiaon and, in a way. have 
intenaified to spotlight on these rprestions. Sahnan Rushdie, Amndhati Roy. 
Bharari Mukherjee, Gito Hariharan, Anritav Cihosh. Rohinton Misriy. 
Manjula Padmartohan. Vikmm Seth. Artjana Appachana, Allan Sealy, and 
Shashi Deshpande, among others, have forced literary and commercial 

uhtablishment to reckon with what is sometimes ca^^ 

The tot that these writers have won literaiy acclaim and have been 
commerciaUy successfiil hasy in turn, resulted in a somewhat unfortunate and 
unhappy comparison with writing in oth^ Indian languages. The old question 
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of who repreM.*5 ^ ^ 

and troubled. None of the ' *' acrimoiiious 

feed here) hue ever 

enormously that I !>« saui that she “r^«s 

- o^t^osessrltem. ould 

writing in this counhy is pan f "^Pande's statement “English 

^ ” 7* ■« "• ““I- 

their visibility and maritetability. B ■ Z" “** ““““riy to 
r + emg published in; literaiy magazines like 

Grants or The NewYork or by hterarv 

n, u ^ And Faber Cane 

Bioomsbuty. Ea^r. Straus and Girom, or Ra„u r, 

suarantee<i« ^ ^ immediately 

guarantees a readership that runs into tens of thn ^ 

agents knnrir; and often has Uterary 

agents knockmg at their doors All th,*« • • 

uainsm , to the obvious auancial 

gains. Wha, also Mows, however is tha, choice of Ian 
, , . ^ Of language to some extent 

(ieteimmes the subject matter to some extent- 

. "“at contemporary Indian 

g m English is preoccupied with the life a • 

PM with the life and tunes of the urban middle 
s and. way-nilfy. the label WesterniM manages to stict 
'^eshpandeisquiteclearthat.forher.lmdingh^ 

lust a woman’s voice but a hterary voice of her own: no magic reahsit, no 

concessions to “maiketabifitv” no ■ • 

“aMtiy , no themes ot sttuations that pander to a so- 

<^Pd Western audie^, PP. adapting her st,^^ 
mtght preM. One win nm W in her rmvels any element ^ 

National Goographi.>la„d^.i,a.pa„p^ kind of treatment of the unMnliar. 
Bather than s«ve up a dish that etpernnents with the spices of the Oriem 
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Deshpande assumes her read«- tolarh, ^ ^ 
her offertaga, relyiag „poa freah hon.««,hed W to have readers 
askh^ for more. Her wrhmg atjde is marked by absence of flamboyarare or 
Bterary flourish. Nor does she beguile us with MenAaru Ivory-like gloss on 
“Indian culture”. So. she has never, for example, felt any di^on between 

her social self and her literarv self nf tK<» inm/i +u * • • i 

dry sen, 01 the kind that critics have iu>ted in other 

Indian women writers writing in English - Part of the reason for this, she 
thinks, in her small-town origins. Growing up in Dharwar, wh^ she Bved 
until she was fourteen years old, made the difference. “A city shapes you 
differently, she maintains. small town never leaves you” Thus, locale has 
a very definite fimction and meaning in aU her novels, and although no 
specific place may be named, its evocation can quit clearly is traced back to 
her childhood homes. So Saptagiri and the flat in Dadar (Bombay) in That 
Ijing Silence, Bangalore in A Matter of Time, and the ancestral villages that 
figure so prominently in The Dark Holds No Terrors and A Matter Of Time are 
not just any geographical locations. Ttey are the matrix fi'om which her 
characters, particularly her female charact^s, spring, and they form an 
essential part of the Mnd of people they are ” And, indeed, the kind of people 
they are is the kind one would ^sily find in any medium-sized town in India: 
ordinary people, “ Deshpande says, “'people like you arui me going about 
their daily business”. Teachers, lawyars, doctors, an occasional accountant or 
bankCT, they are modest and unassuming-fer removed from the fbsh of MTV 
and d^ignCT shoes. In a saise, th^ are the heart of middle Indian. 

It is widdy accepted that “The novel is the readiest and most 
acceptable way of mbodying experiaices and ideas in the context of our 
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time”. 


debatable. Many crt.ics’IZlirr"' 

noveUata have ™i„e„ ^ P=ots. W „Kxie.„ 

. ^®riniental and fer r^ncjved 

hudhtonal stoty-^^ ^ “-«* »» 4= 

writers who are dubbed ami r ”"*** ^Sham, these 

dubbed anh-novehsts. “Consider the Wlm„ v 

own sake as a debased fo™ of fiction”'* ' • ” ' “ 

„ P™°N features of the anti- 

novehst, according to Paul Verghese, are “lack of n • 

. , . . ^ plot; difiused 

eprsode; nunnnal devdopmern of character dmailed . 

U- ^ sur&ce analysis of 

objects; repetition; experiments with vocabularv 

. . Ponctuation and syntax, 

va"ationsoftio.ese,uenc.dtetimtiveendingandbegh^^^ 

The narmtive technigue employed by the novehst is also gaining 

nnportance, considering the gradual inaease in the dHP 

®**‘'<b®rent methods of story 

g- '■*“ Of story Idling is still the most 

me most common method 

employed by the novelist who is omnipresent anH • • 

nmipresent and omniscient in this type of 

wnting. The first person narrative is usually emolovpH k * 1 . 

‘my employed by the novelist to make 

his story appear more reahstic and more wedible Whju 

e. While novels written in such 

a manner have a ring of authenticity to th«iL thev do not vi 

®y ® *tot enable the novelist to 
look deep into the minds and motives of the rest of the chamdms. Shashi 

Deshpande overcomes this problem by using a combhratiun of the first person 

and third person narrative coupled with flashback devices to tod force and 

realism to the novel A chronoloscal analysis of Deshpande’s developmem as 

a novelist requires a keen study of the narrative technique employed by her, 

b^inning with her first full length novel, Roo^ and Shades, Th, novel 

essentiaUy deals with the prmagonis. lnd»-s painfhl sdf-analyris. The author 
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also tries to eecotnpass ^ ^ ^ ^ 

obvtous aed eemral fteme of I„d„., „le„tless probtog u> discover he«df 
there b the theme of bohemiaiiism in the pason of Naren in stark contrast to 

the imddle-class values of Mu’s &milv Tk^srss- i. 

y. There is tte theme of woman’s fefe 
in general which is brought to the reader's mrtice. unobriusively, in the form 

of indu's observations. There is also the theme of the old order giving way to 
the new- symbolized by the demolition of the old house to construct a hotel 
Shama Futehally observes: “This slender novel attempts, in w^. to 
encompass too many themes, and is unable to develop them beyond making 
reflections on each which are almost in tire nature of asides”” Other critics 
like Madhu Singh, however, are highly appreciative of her skill in 


interweaving myriad themes into a coherem whole. Comparing fioots and 
Shadows vm That Long Silence, Madhu Sin^ points out that the former “Is 

the more powerful of the two. In its succinctness lie its strength and the 

punch”^*. 

To capture the interest of the reader, De^pande avoids the simple 
technique of straightforward narration, and instead en^loys the flashha clc 
method. While the first chapter deals with the present, the later chapters move 
backwards in time, culminating in the final chapter, which again ends in the 
present. This convoluted narration has come in for some criticism by 
reviewers who feel that it has only contributed to cre ating confiision in the 
minds of readers. For instance, Shama Futdbally commarts: “TMs is a device 
which is useful eith^ wiien some element of suspense is needed, or for a novel 
with a non-narrative structure. For this novd chronological clarity is essential, 
as the reader already has to cope with an abundance of (diarac^ers and their 
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complex interactions. Tire first chapter, where we are ^ wHfi all of them 
simultaneously, and without introduction, is rather confusing.” The entire 
written in the first person, the narrator being a young woman writer 
o returns to her childhood home and finds herself cau^ in the whirlpool of 
ly intrigues. Seen through the eyes of a young woman with tiberated and 
progressive ideas, ordinary everyday inddents acquire a new meaning arKl 
highhght the gross inequaUties in soddy. The first person narration also 
allows the author to probe deep into the mind of the protagonist, exposing her 
fears and fiustrations with admirable candour, inviting the praise of redewers 

like C.W Wastson, who compares Deshpande to the master story teHer, 
Chekhov; 

“Other South Indian writers have been compared to Chekhov, but 
Shashi Deshpande, in this novd at least, comes closest to that writer, 
and the tragi- comedy of The Cherry Orchard is c onstantly recalled in 
the description of the crumbling house and the squabblir^ of the 
family. The wnting is beautifiiily controlled and avoids the temptation 
of sentimentality, wiiich the subject might suggest and again the 
control is reminiscent of Chekhov”^. 

The Dark Holds No Terrors is commdidable for its honest portrayal of 
the psychological problems feced by the protagonist, Sarita, a career woman, 
achieves a rare level of mithditidty because of the use of a double 
perspective-the shifting of the narrative firom the first person to the third 
person in every ahemate chapter. Wl^ a^ed by Lakshmi Hohnstrom in an 
interview as to how she had hit upon tins technique, Dedipande replied; 
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P«°” the past U m tta fim person. I 
wa. doing it tdtongkont in pe_ 3^ ^ 

pertpeonve I use in nty short stories. . wanted to be »o.e oi^eaive. So 

then I tried it in the third. But it w<ntldn-t wo* at all Yet I really 

needed to distance mvself ft-rtm +kra 

y om the narrative in the present, othmvise 

It was gomg to be &r too intense. And then I read an AnKtioan novel 

by Lisa AWier where she uses this method. And the minute I came 

across her novel thought-le. me admit it freely. Oh god. this is how I 

am going to do my novel”^^. 


This is how the novelist manage to tell the story objectively, and at the same 

time, “No summary will do justice to the intricate web the author has woven 

through the superimposition of the past ov« the present, through dreams, 

nightmares, flashback, introspection and simple straightforward third person 
narration”^"*. 

The Sahitya Akademi Award winning That Long Silence is a complex 
novel of despair and triumph, of suppression and freedom, all played out for 
the better part in the heroine’s mind through memories and recollections? The 
narrative with its slow unknotting of memories and unravelling of the soul 
reads like an interior monologue quite similar to the stream of consciousness 
technique enqiloyed by the likes of Vir^a Woolf A particularly bad patch 
in the narrator’s life makes her bring alive her past through ruminations. 
Prema Nanda kumar, however, mainttuns that the novel “is not a forbidding 
stream of consciousness probe in the Virginia woolf tradition. It is very much 
a conventional tale full of social realism evoked by links of memory. Not 
misty recollection but clear-eyed story tdling”^^. The narrator achieves a kind 
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of cathareb by an objective analysb of v*., 

, ' ' wrong with 'maiimge 

and why she had Med as a writer A.. 

• According to the reviewer Rka Joshi: “TIk 

method is reminiscent of Samuel BerW; » 

m plays such as Tlwr Time vri®re the 

character sits centre stage while • 

ge wmie three voices go over his past”^ The 

technique is, pesbaps, best descHbed by dte nanatot Jaya berself wbo b 
teibng ber own story: ..M .bis IVe ^itten-ifs bbe one of those nadticoiorod 

®>t a.^ new baby in the Wy. So tnany bits 
pieces a crazy conjjomeration of sizes, shapes and colours put 
together”^”^ 


The intense interiority of her early novels The DartHoUsNo Terrors 
and That Long Siknce-wA her use of the first person for female protagonbts 
weave a web of intimacy around the reader, an e®ct that b enhanced by her 
near total focus on the domesticthe almost mundane. “I was bom.” says Jaya 
m That Lang Silenoe. “My father died when I was fifteen. I got married to 
Mohan. I have two children and I did not let a third live. Maybe thb is enough 
to start off with”. Uns b an almost eerie echo of her creator's sentiments, and 
indeed Jaya b the character who Deshpande feeb corresponds most closely to 
herself “A lifetime of introspection went into thb novel,” Deshpande writes. 
The most autobiographical of all my writing, not in the personal details, but 

m the thmldng and ideas”. Later in the novel, Jaya comments directly on the 
writing process; 

Perhaps It is wrong to write from the inade. Perbaps what I have to do 

is see myself us, from a distance. This has h^pened to me before; there have 
been tunes when I’ve had this queer sensation of being detached and distant 
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y own self. Times wtei I’ve heea able to separate two distinct strands, 
my expenence and my awareness of that exp^ieiwe. 

This twinning of “myseT with “us", of being “inside” with “being 
detached and distant from my own sd£” this ahemative of the first petaen 
with the third, stmiiltaneously allows Deshpande never to leave the 
homegrotmd on which she is most comfortable, and creates the double 
perspective that is a characteristic of all her novels. 

The Binding Vine differs in its mode of narration from her earlia 
novels. The narrative structure in Roots and Shadow, The Dark Holds Ho 
Terrors and That Long Silence does not progress chronolo^caUy, but inst^ 
moves back and forth thematically, gradually rdating one incident after the 
other until the entire story is revealed. In The Binding Vim, however, 
individual plots of three different stories are intmvovai bringing together 
three women separated by age, status and education. Urmi narrates the eittire 
story in the first person. To offer deep and intimate glimpses into the life of 
the narrator’s mother-in-law, Mira, Deshpande uses the poetry and writing in 
her diary and notd)ooks. Urmi is able to brilliantly recreate the story of Mira- 
her unspoken anguish and outrage at b«ng subjected to rape within marri^e. 

Small Remedies, Desiipasnde’s most latest novel, works at different 
levels-the personal, the worldly, women’s rights, communal violence, 
motherhood etc. it vadllates between the present and the past, delving into the 
lives of Savitribari. Leda, Munni, and the narrator Madhu herself. It is 
structured as a biography wthin a biogr^hy, with the writer, Madhu, often in 
a dilemma about how to tell her story. She wonders if a biography is an 
exorcise in truth tdUing, and if it is, ^shose version must it be? 
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her novels. Deshpande seeks to feitiifiilly leflect Bfe as it almost 
is without resorting to any personal commaitaiy and e!q>lamdion. Htar nov^ 
dealing as they do with women’s opi^ession, are hi^ susceptible to femimst 
harangue. But, it is a rare achievement that she has not Men a pr^ to this 
temptation. Unlike Mulk Raj Anand, who takes pleasure m bang called a 
propagandist, Deshpande protests gainst ha- work bdi^ labeled 
propaganda. She vehemently denies any attempt on her part to moralise as is 
evident from what she says in an into^dew to Sue Dickman: “somdxidy once 
asked me if I have a sodal purpose in my writing and I voy loudly said ‘No’, 

I have no social purpose. I write because it comes to me.”^ 

In another intervdew to Stanly Carvalho, she once again emphatically 
states: “I hate to write propaganchst litoature, I think good litoature and 
propaganda do not go together. Any litoature written with some viewpoint of 
proving something rarely turns out to be good literature. Literature comes very 
spontaneously and when I write I am concerned with people”^®. She takes 
pains to explain that her writing merely mirrors the worid. She finds that a lot 
of men are unsympathetic to her writii^ while a lot of women are sympathetic. 
The reason for this, according to ho-, is not difficult to aialyse because in her 
writing, “womoi see a mirror inu^e and mai see, perhaps, a deformed image 
of themsdves.”^V 

But, as she matmed as a writa-, Shashi Deshpande has undergone a 
change of outlook regarding the scope of committed writing in literature. This 
is made clear when she candidly admits: 

There was a time when I was scornful of what is called committed 
writing. I considered such writing flawed because its being message-oriented 
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(iinutusiics its artistic ‘wort u 4. 

U ‘to aa good writing is sociiiUy 

“n™«ed writing, it cooes out of a c 

the ioiman predican^it. I 

beheve, as Camus says, that the greatness nf • • 

of an ar&st is measured by the 

balance the writer maintains between tliA t x- 

the values of creation and the values of 

humanity. 


It nost be obsetved that Deshpande oakes a sparing toe of irony, 
sanre or evo. hnoour that ate the ingodient. of goat works of art. Flashes of 
irony are evident o one or two inddents in a couple of novds but they do not 
to be included intenSonally by the writer. The oust obvious eaample 

whieh cooes to oind is the scene in Thut long SOe^ where Mohan. Jaya’s 

husband, accuses her of avoiding hio during the crucial period when they are 
m hiding because of the fear of comiption charges being leveUed at him. It is 
during this period that Jaya herself is &d„g a trauooic time and needs 


support. Her husband’s accusation, theirfore, seems highty ironical and throws 
her offbalance for sometime. She keeps telling herself; 

I must not laugh, I must not laugh... even in the midst of my rismg 
hysteria, a warning beU sounded loud and clear. I had to control 


myself I had to cork in this laughter. But it was too late. I could not 
hold it any longer. Laughter burst out of me, spilled over, and Mohan 

stared at me in horror as rocked helplessly. (122). 

She is able to r^^ h«- saruty only after decides to break her silence 
and record her story. 

Another example of Deshpandes atten^t at irony is her creation of the 
character, Priti, in The Binding Vine. Priti who at best can be called a psuedo- 
feminist provides a foil to the ever-s©dous Urmi. Urmi’s compassion for her 
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o g dead mother in law, Nfira, mak^ her warn to set Mura’s random writii^s 
to order and publish them. But Priti is more interested in the sraisation which 
Mira s story is likely to create and plans to adapt her life into a film. Her 
reaction to Kalpana’s tragedy also bordm on hypocrisy because slMi is more 
concerned about the publidty, whidi the case is sure to gen^ate. The reviews 
Shreya Cheravuri, however, feels that Deshpande’s novds could do witlKMit 
such devices because, as she says, “Dedipande’s style is essentially too 
straightforward for satire ami thus in parts, the book lacks a certein 
elegance”^^ 

Deshpande also, by her own adnussion, steers clear of s entiment and 
romance. Speaking at a similar, she eiqiresses her annoyance at not bdng 
taken seriously by publishers. One pudisher happeied to rqect her story and 
advised her to send it to a woman’s m^azine instead. This irked her and she 
began to wonder; “why did the editor say that? It was a good story. I knew 
that. I was pretty confident about it. It not a sexdmentd, romantic love 
story either, the land that would fit smugly into a woman’s m^aane”^^’ 
Deshpande probably feels tlmt ronmnce, sentimentality, and other such 
features merely diminish the serious concerns of a novel. 

The use of ntyth is tdso recognized as an important literary device to 
enhance the artistic effect of the novel. While English poets and writers have 
relied heavSly on Christian, Pagan and classical myths, Indian writers in 
English have derived inspiration from the wealth of material avtulable in the 
form of stories firom the Ranu^am, the Mahabharata md the Puranas and 
also local legends and folklore. The most often used symbol firom Indian 
mythology, of course, is Sita, who is considwed to be the ideal woman- patient 
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and subnnssive. Indian writan in English and other languages also draw many 

Other parallels liberally from In^ n^olo^y. 

In 27ie /fo/cfe reATora. DeshpaiKie draws a par^ 

Dhmva story to highlight the sense of n^ect experienced by Sara, whose 
parents show a blatant preference for her brother, Dhruva.Sara’s fether also 
tells her how on her death bed her mothw had made him repeat the episode of 
Duryodhana’s hiding in the lake at the end of the battle, waiting for the 

Pandavas to come and kill him. Sara identifies hoisdf and her motl^ as 

< 

Duryodhana figures-both lonely, unloved, defeated aM fiUed with a sense of 
rejection. 

In That Long Silence, Jaya recollects the frible of the foolish crow and 
the wise sparrow, which she had often heard as a child. She does not repeat the 
story to her children because of the fear that th^ imght store it in their 
subconscious and eventual^' turn out be like “ that damnably, insufferably, 
priggish sparrow looking aftw their homes, their babies... and to hell with the 
world. Stay at home, look after your babies, keep out the rest of the world, and 
you’re safe”(17) Deshpmide hints at the way in which the seemingly harmless 
bedtime stories influence children at a tender age to believe that a woman’s 
job at all times is to protect her femily even if she has resort to treachery or 
deceit. 

In Thcti Long Silence, Jaya jdso recalls the pativratas- Sita, Savitri and 
Draupadi- mythical S 5 fmbols of ideal wifehood, ironically comparing herself to 
them. “Sita following her husband into exile, Savitri do ggi ng death to reclaim 
her hu sb and, Draupadi stoically faring her husband’s travails”. She feels that 
she has unconsdously anulated their example by following her husband into 
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hiding when he is feced with the thrM+ - 

conuption ^Aai^es. There are quite a 

few mythical allusions in DeshoanH^’c i t. 

Pande s novels but she does not believe that 

myth is used as a literary dewfa» t« r-^i t , 

ep y to Laksfanu Holmstrom’s question if 
myth IS a kind of language she uses, Deslgjande says: “ I think so. 1 think a 
number of us do that in India ah the time; ^ relate a great deal of our 

personal lives, our dailv liv«»« tn 

> the myths we find parallels as a matt^ of 

course. And we do tMs with ah the n^ a.^ 

whether they were originally about men or women. In ritat sense it is a part of 

a language, a grammar that one knows and und«stands, rather than a 

conscious literary device”. 
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7.2 SHASHI DESHPANDE AND THE TRADITION OF THE 
INDIANNOVEL 

The precedmg chapters have attempted a thmiatic study of 
Deshpande’s novels, with a special emphasis on the evolutionary 
characteristics of the female protagonist. Aft«- analyzing the inner struggles of 
the different central characters, we traced the various solutions and 
compromises amved at by these women, with a slow Init steady movement 
towards a positivism. Deshpande is gifted with an unborn literary bent of 
mind, which matured with her experience in life. Even her graduation in 
Economics and Law did not seem to have much impact on her writing that 
came to her very naturally. Thougji she is the daughter of Sriranga, the femous 
Kaimada playwright, who is known as the Bernard Shaw of Kannada theatre, 
yet she never got any guidance from him in tins field. She repents the fact of 
being detached from her father. In the response to a question of Vanamala 
Viswanathan, she says:“If I should critidze him, I should say he was 
somewhat detached from us... never guided us. May be if he had directed us at 
an early age. I could have done better. He never did that” 

Deshpande writes not for pubhchy, but to mirror the sodety as she 
observes it. She is least bothered about name and fame. That is the reason why 
in spite of the feet that she had been writing for quite a long period, she still 
was unknown to many until her last novel That Long Silence got published by 
the Virgo Feminist Press, London;‘Tf s meaningless that people know me as a 
person and not know what I’ve written. I feel pubUdty is not a good thing for 
a writer. It detracts from your work. You become interested in yourself as a 
person than as a writer. I’d rathar be known for my books than for 
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myself-Her contribution to the worid of lite^ is tl^ j^esentarion of the 
reahty of the middle-class woman: “I realize that I write what I write became. 

I have to. Because it is within n». ft’s one point of view, a worid from within 
the woman, and that I think is my contribution to Incfian writin^^ 

Though Deshpande writes for wom«i, presents their prdjlrans, lets the 
world know the problems that women of today are fedng, yet ^ cannot be 
categorized among feminist writers, close study of Shashi Deshpande’s novels 
reveals her enormous sympathy fijr women and their travails, provoking 
reveiwers to assume that she has joined the band of foninist writers who have 
achieved much popularity in the West. She, howevw, does not approve of 
being labelled a f^nimst writer. Thou^ Deshpande refuses to be called a 
feminist writer, her novels are susceptible to a feminis t approach. She “makes 
it clear that hers is not the strident and militant kind of faninism which sees 
the male as the cause of all troubles.”^^ Rather hw wr iting deals with the inner 
mind of the women. She has a rmtarkable inaght into the working of a 
woman’s mind. As a writer, she highlights the secondary position occupied by 
women and their degradation, which is inevitable in an oppressively male- 
dominated sodety. She us a peep into the state and condition of the 
present day woman who is intelligent and articulate, aware of her capabilities, 
but thwarted under the wdgjit of male chauvinism. 

Deshpande’s women are the products of a painM poiod of transition 
in society vdiere they have a greater diare of responabilities than their 
predecessors. They also have a number of avenues open before them and, in 
many fields, they have also proved thentsdves bettor than fiieir male 
counterparts. In spite of their renwricable achievemeaits, file general attitude 
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tOW3T(is W^Omcn nnf j 

ged correspomlii^. fa the ii«itutioii of 

marriage, the age-old rules ■with rraai.i + *1. 

Sar o the accepted behaviour of hiuil«tnri 

and wife remains almo<!t j ^ 

lianged, de^ite an overt display of Western 

influence. 


Shashi Deshpande’s novels are concerned with a woman’s search for 
her identity-an exploration into the female psyche. Her protagonists undergo 
an arduous journey to discover themselves and this leads them through a maze 
of self-doubts and fears. In her novels, she depicts to a woman in n^ roles- 

wife, mother, daughter and an individual in her own r^^^^ 

In aU Deshpande’s novels, except Come Up and Be Dead, the 


protagonists are married women. Hence her depiction of woman as wife 
requires special mention. According to Rani Dharkar. “The importance that 


our soaety attaches to marriage is reflected in our literature. It is the central 
concern of Deshpande whose heroines; caught in the quagmire of marriage, 
struggle to come up for air.”^* Marriage is, perhaps, the most complex of 
human relationships. It is defined, as a “cultural phenomenon, which sanctions 
a more or less permanait union b^een partners conferring legitimacy on 
their oflfepring” Marriage is not simply a sodal institution. It is inextricably 


linked to rdigion, and religion, being a potent force in our country, determines 
more or less the code of conduct in marital relationships. Almost all the 
religions of the world give sanction to female subjugation by the male 
members of society, thereby perpetuating the myth of female s^vitude The 
Bible categorically tells the wo man - 

Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands as to the Lord.”'*® 
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The ancient Hindu law-givt^, Maai, vdiose phUosophy occupies a 
prominent place in the mainstream of Hindu ideolc^ and cutane, proclaims: 

Even though the husband be of bad character and sedks pleasure dsewhere he 
must be constantly worshipped as a god by a feith&l wife”^‘ Ttais, it is dear 
that since time immemorial woman has been giv«i an infmor posMon in 
society. It is also obvious that woman has been defined most excludvely m her 
role as wife. Susan Wadby substantiates this view by who, in her essay, 
Women and the Ifindu Tradition,” says: “The dominant norms for the Hindu 
woman concern her role as wife. Classical ffindu laws focus almost 
exclusively on this aspect of the women. Role models and norms for mothers, 
daughters, sisters etc., are less prominent and are more apt to appear in 
folklore and vernacular tradition.”^^ 

Shashi Deshpande sucdncdy presents the inequalities and injustices 
heaped on woman becmise of her subordnate status. In Roots and Shadows, 
through the eyes of Indu, the protagoiast, we are made aware of the plight of 
various women like her Kakis and Atyas.The heart-rending account of Akka’s 
child marriage reveals the appalling condition of women barely a couple of 
generations ago. The inferior position of a wife in any marri^e is made 
obvious throu^ gUmpses into the marriages of Indu’s numerous aunts and 
uncles. It is cl^ that Indu, who is proud of her liberated outlook, falls a prey 
to age-old tracfition and unreasonable convention. Deshpande also exposes the 
sham and hypocrisy prevalent in the so-called urban, educated men Uke Jayant 
who are ostensibly influenced by the Wesi and who pretend to possess 
progressive ideas, but are, in reality, as chauvinistic and fettered to time-worn 
conventions as thw less educated and mcposed counterparts. He belongs to a 
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socie.. Which pHdes Hce, „„ i. sophisScaSon ^ «ii«^ 

he rema™ a convemioaal husband expecting hia wife ,o play a v«y 
submissive role. 


sam-a hnaband, Manohar. in Tta iopg Sfcnce, ia a glaring example 

of men with fragile egos, who fad it difflcnh to accept the anperior 

their wives in society. Deahpande also holds society maponaible for foe 
dtsastrous condition of Sani’s marriage. The cruel remarks of his coUeagne's 
wife and those of the girl who intetviews Sam forfoer humiliate Mann, who 

already suffers from an inferiority complex. 


Mohan, Jaya’s husbaiKi m That Long Silence, is a typical Imhan 
husband who takes his wife’s unflinching support for granted. When 
threatened with charges of corruption, he expects his wife to foUow him into 
hiding without a murmur of protest. He does not mind using his wife, as a 
crutch in his hour of crisis and the sHghtest hint of deviation from her role of a 
subservient wife is ^ough to provoke a outburst with which he 

walks out of the home. Deshpande also shows how Jaya herself is to be 
blamed for the state of her mam^e. In retrospection, Jaya realizes how ^e 
had all along followed her Vanita mami’s advice that a husband is like a 
‘sheltering tree’, vriiicli must be kq)t alive at any cost because without the tree 
the wife becomes dang^ou^y unprotected and vulnerable. Ja^ thinks that she 
has “To keep the tree alive and ficmii^iing even if you have to water it with 
deceit and lies. 

In Binding Vine, Deshpande makes a bold atten^t to tackle the 
subject of marital rape. Through the character of Mira, she focuses attention 
on all those womai who are doomed to silmtly suff^ highly assaults by their 
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husb^s because the very idea of a wotuau protestu^ against her husband’s 

sexual advances is unheard of in our sodety. Deshpande also hurts at the ha* 

of compatibility in Urmi’s marri^e even though hers is a love marriage. 
Through the character of Shakutai, Deshpande shows how at the lower lesvel of 
society, men flout marital vows most casually like Shakutai’s hu^and. He is a 
good-for-nothing drunkard who leaves his wife and three childr an to fend for 
themselves and hankers after another woman. 

The monogamous nature of women is Wnted at in alnmst ail the works 
of Deshpande. In most of her stori^ the protagomsd shares a greatw level of 
compatibility with a man other than he: husband. This compatibility oftei 
leads towards crossing of the boundary of platonic fiieidship and progresses 
towards physical attraction, but Deshpande’ s women do not overstq) the limits 
of propriety except in the case of Indu in Roots cmd Shadows who resorts to an 
extra-marital relationship with Naren m an attenpt to assert herself. 

In The Dark Holds No Terrors, Saru meets her former classmate 
Padmakar Rao and the renewal of thdr fnendship seems to border on an affair. 
Padmakar Rao who reveals dissatisfection with his wife tries to lure Sam into 
a relationtiiip. Vulnerable though she is, with the horri^ing nocturnal attacks 
by her hn shand^ Sam refijses to acc^t the advances made by him. She is 
however not averse to being flaunted around by Booae who, she is aware, is 
using her as a cover to Ms homosexuality. 

In That Long Silence, Jaya finds a perfect matdi in Kamat, a mdower 
who lives in a flat above hers. He is weft read, and apparently he is a good 
critic. So he is able to offer her constmctive ctitidsm with regard to her 
writing. She is perfet^ly at ease in his company and confines all her problems 
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in him. She is never made to suffer any condescenson in Ms company and tWs 
sets him apart from aH the other men she has known in her fife. In course of 
time, their friendship progresses towards plQ/'acal attractkm, Mit Jaya controls 
herself ruthlessly suppresses her desire, in ^te of the ample opportumty 
provided in the seclusion of Ms apartatent. Saf^juarding hCT manure is of 
such paramount interest to Jaya that on fincfing Kamat dead in his fiat one day, 
she prefers to remain silent for the fear of getting involved in a scaiKial, 
thereby jeopardizing her marriage. 

Similarly, Urmi’s assoaation with Dr. Bhasker in The Binifing Vine 
develops into more than a platonic relationsMp. Umri, whose husband is a 
naval officer and away for many months in a year, yearns at times for physical 
gratification. Dr. Bhaskar’s self- admitted interest in her and her own 
attraction towards him offer her an opportunity to iiululge in a physical union. 
But she refuses to let hersdf be enticed into an extra-marital af^. 

Another recurrent relationsMp in Desfapande’s novels is that between a 
mother and a daughter. Love and devotion to the mother is an integral part of 
the Indian psyche. Mytholo^es and literatures down the ages have always 
glorified the mother figure. Much has also been writt«i about a mother’s 
selfless love for her children. But the preference for a son is as old as Indian 
society itself A wife’s wortii shoots up if she ^ves Mrth to a boy. Vedic 
verses pray that more sons, nevsr dau^tters, shtHild follow sons. For example, 

a pray®’ in the .4f^arwGtved5a r^ds: 

The birth of a ^ it dsewhae grant, here grant a «>n. (150) 

There are, of course, ewnomic and reli^ous reasons beMnd such an attitude. 
The presence of a son is absoUitdy necessary to perform many rituals, the 
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most important ones being those that are carried out upon the death of the 
parents and which are considered imperative for the wdl- beiiig of their souls. 

The daughter, therefore, has not only negligible ritual significance but is also 
considered an enormous financial burdmi in as mudi as she does not 
contribute to the family income and instead takes away a considerable part of 
her family fortune as dowry. 

But despite the yearning of all moth^ to have sons, a mother’s love 
for her daughter cannot be d^ed. SudMr Kakar in an article on “Fraaimne 
Identity in Incfia says “the special mat^nal affection reserved for dai^hters, 
contrary to eirp^^ations deprived from somal and cukuial prescriptions, is 
partly to be explained by the feet that mother’s unconscious idaitification with 
her daughter is normally stronger than with h«' son”'^ Shashi Deshpande’s 
protagonists, however, never seem to be on cordial terms with their mothers. 

In Roois and Shadows, Indu’s mother dies in chilr&irth and so there is no 
delineation of the mother-daughter rdationship. In The Dark Holds No 
Terrors, however, this relationship has a significant place. The mitire novel, in 
fact, revolves around Sam’s rdationship with her mother. It is Sam’s 
antagonism towards hw mother and her regection of the age-old traditional 
values represmited by ha: that driw Sam into the anus of Manohar. Ehiring the 
cracial y^s of inibaty, Sam develops an averaon to all trarfitional practice 
because of her mother’s cold and indif^ent attitude. She stupes mediane to 
displease her mother and lata marries out of caste to defy her. Evai on ha 
death-bed, Sam’s mother has only curses for her daughter. Sam’s, in turn, 
does not record any warm feehngs of ha daughter in ha recollections, though 
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she makes sure to provide her daught«- with All ft, • 

go ^ with all the matonai comforts and 

luxuries that she herself had be«i denied. 

Long Silence, though there is no overt display of hostility 
ween Jaya and her mother, it is evidmt that they do not diare ti» same 
level of cordiahty as Jaya and her fother. Like Sam, laya too agrees to marry 
Mohan at the shghtea hints of disapproval fiom her mother, and like her again 
not seem to have any strong maternal feelings towards her daughter. 
In a couple of instances, however. Jaya displays a stronger atfechment towards 


her son. This provokes Subhas K. Jha to commait, “bang intellectually 
eqmpped to sciutinize male ptgudice, she paya) stffl reveals an unmistakable 
partiaUty towards her son. The dau^ is a mere blur in the narration, while 


the son (the hen- apparent, the procreator) is described in glowing terms”" 

In The Bindmg Vme too, it is obvious that there is no compatibility 
between the sophisticated Imri and her daughter. Urmi, the protagonist. At one 
point, m a choked and guilt-laden voice, Inni bursts out that Urmi had been 


sent to Ramdurg as a child to be brought up by her grandparents, because 


Urmi’s fether did not approve of the way his wife was bringing up the chUd. 
Shakutai also ^es a love- hate relationdiip with her daughter, Kalpana. She 
keeps vacillating between praising her daughter and blaming her for the 


catastrophe. 

These illustrations reveal that the relationship between mother and 

daughter in Deshpande’s fiction is fer from being warm-hearted. Adele King 
rightly comments'. “In all Deshpande’s works th^e b no mother vriio could 
serve as model for the daughter.”^ In an interview to Vanamala \^diwanath, 
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Deshpande admits that she dofxt nn* • . . 

^ne aoes not beheve m iramting a rosy picture of 

motherhood. She says; 

“It IS necessary for women to live within retation^ps. But if the rules 
are ngidly laid that as a wife or mother you do this and no further, thm 
one becomes unhappy. This is what I have tried to conv^ in 
writing what I don t agree with is the idedization of mothaiood- the 
false and sentimental notes that accompany it.”^"^ 

Deshpande, therrfore, rqects the stereot 5 ^ped image of mother and 
refuses to use any mawkishly sentiment language to desmil^ the moth^-child 
relationship. 

A study of Deshpande’s novds from a fanimst wewpoint also reveals 
the essential loneliness of the h^oines bordering oh alienation, rmnindii^ us 
of the plight of the prot^onists of Anita Desm. In Dark Holds No Terrors 
where Sam as a child grows up almost resenting her mother, while her father 
remains a shadowy figure in the backgrcRind. The man she fells in love vrith 
and marries, eventually turns out to be a psycholo^cal wreck with whom she 
cannot have a meaningfiil relationship. Her gum, Boozie, turns out to be a 
homosexual who had been merely using her as a pawn to hide sexual 
preferences. Padmakar has his own selfish reasons for waiting to develop a 
more intimate relationship with her. He likes to meet her because he finds no 
coinpanionfiiip in hb \rife who cannot think beyond mundane needs of 
everyday life. In hw disillusionment, Sam thinks, “Love...how she scorned 
the word now. There was no such thing between man and w<jman. There was 
only a need which both fought against fiitilely, the very fiitility turning into the 
thing they called love.”^ Sam’s own children are described as quil!6 
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indifferea to mother, and Saxu do« not tadulge to seotimeaal 

feelings towards them. Social visits to their fiiend’s homes «e described as 
routme and umnteresting and ftiends, both Sam and Manu’s, itrovide no 
comfort dther. At times the novel reads like an existentialist tract devcnd of 
any sentiments and underiining the londiness of man. 

In That Long Silenct too, Jaya stands alone in her hour of crim. It is 
evident that after seventeen years of marriage, Jaya’s rdationsMp with Mohan 
goes no deeper than physical attachmait. Her rdadonship with the other 
members of her &mily remain 9:q)&rfidal ai^ die seons to derive no 
satisfaction even from her children The only person who offers her satisfying 
companionship and who animates her dies abruptly, leav ing a void in her hfe. 
Even the physical attraction she initially feels for ha: husband gradually 
dwindles into routine and mechanical affrirs, making ho" feel that “love is a 
myth without \^dlich sex vdth the same person for a Hfetime would be 
unbearable” (97). 

In Dedipande’s sixth novel, A Matter of Time, the theme of alienation 
is even more pronounced. The author quotes extaidvely from the Upcmishads 
to explain the sense of rootlessness ami desolation experienced by the 
protagonid;, Gopal, vdio abandons Ms wife and three teaiaged daughters for 
some strange and meiqilicable reason. The author also describes the pMn and 
humiliation of Sumi, his wife, who copes with the atuation admirably and 
tries to provide emotional and financial security for har three daughters. 

Deshpande’s novel. Small Remedies, is “a book about writing a book” 
with reflections on the impossibility of evo: capturing in words the truth about 
any life. It examines, in retrie\^ memory, the complexities in encapsulating 
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the life of Savitribai Indorker • j 

“to. Who B d««ed to o«ic, 

narrative of this remarkable woman « tK 

^ nf Leda, w1k> deies 

conventional norms and remarries after Hat -a u 

«^es after her widowhood, ft is through Ma^ 

eyes that we set to knn'ix/ tkii A ^ 

^ comers of Bai’s life and the fflumiiiating 
saga of Leela. In portraying the struggles of these ■ 

postures of feminism are struck. 

Shashi Deshpande's flank and t^inhibited discussion on a wide range 
of topics concerning women has promptod several reviewers to categorize her 


! women for idmity, no overt 


eminist. A close study of her work also reveals that she is a highly 
sensitive writer who is cleariy aware of the male-female hnhalance in sodety. 
Her male characters conform to the standard feminist description of a middle. 


class husband who is insensitive, ^oistic and somedmes over-ambitious. But. 
at the same rime, most of her women characters too suffer from some 

weakness or other so much so that it becomes difScuh to labd her work. 

» . 

The term feminism itself demands a broader definition. In a generic 


way It has come to mean a movement to support the demand for equal social, 
poUtical and economic rights with men. Feminism connotes not only an 
awareness of women’s plight but also a det^mination to change the situation. 
The treatise ‘ffa/f the Sky' aptly defines faninism as “The awareness of the 
women s position in society as one of disadvantages or inequality compared 
with tto of men and also a d^are to r^nove those disadvantages”'‘® One 
wonders whether Deshpande as a novelist fulfills these two requirem^ts so as 
to be termed a feminist writer. We may not be sure of her strong desire to 
remove the disadvantages of womai in sodety, but even a casual reading of 
her novels and short stories conviiu»s us that they abound in her acute 
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awareness of women’s disadvantages and 


pc«^on in sodety. In 


recently pubUshed article, she writes: 

o st of my wntmg comes out of my own intense and long suppressed 

elmgs about what It IS to be a wonm in our sodety, it comes out of 

the e>cperienoe of fte ^ 

society, i. COMO, out of tte knowledge te I e„„n«^ 

thing different from the sum total of these roles. My writing 
comes out of my consciousness <rf flre conflict between n^ idea of 

myself as a human being and the idea that society has of me as a 

woman All this makes my writing very dearly woman’s writing“. 
eshpande s novels bear out and even demonstrate what she holds in 


theory. Roots And Shadows is mainly concerned with women who are juven a 
raw deal. Beginning with the protagonist Indu, the novel is replete with the 
pnvate agonies of several women covering a wide cross section- educated 
women, illiterate women, rvidows, chad-brides, domestic servartts-aU of 
whom have some genuine grouse or other. The Dark Holds No Terrors is a 
typical example of a husband’s inability to come to terms with his wife’s 
superior social and economic status. Deshpande gives a vivid portrayal of a 
woman who Ms a prey to her hudrand’s frustrations when he realizes that she 
has overtaken him professionally. The novel also traces the traumatic 
childhood of Satu who is the victim of gender bias at the hands of an 
insensitive mother. 

That Long Silence is an autobiographical account of Jaya, a gifted 
writer, whose talent lies smothered under the disapproval of her hugKanr^ jaya 
seeks to «-ase tiie lor^ silence by giving an honest and frank account of the 
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conditions, wU* lead to her Mure as a vnte and the eoostotes of society, 

wWch result in the suppression of her self as an indivi^^ 

The Binding Vine is a tragic tale of rape saKadoned fay marriage in tlK! 
case of Mira and the farutal rape of Kalpana. It reveals the trauma involved in a 
rape whether committed within or outade die predncte of marriage. The 
novel, in a subtle way, also traces the martyrdom of wom^ like Tnni^ Vanaa 
andShakutai. 

Thus, the novels of Shadn Dedq)ande clearly reveal author’s 
perception of the endemic md>alance between the se}tes. It is, however, 
obvious that the author stops short of trying to correct this imbalance. The 
numerous minor characters in the novds suffer in sil^u^e or accept th^ fete 
with resignation but do not take any stq), which mi ght jeopardize their 
marriage or reputation in society. It is however important to note that each of 
her novels ends on a note of detmmunation by its proti^oinst who resolves to 
take the reins of hw life into h«- hands. Indu in itocto cmd Shadows emerges in 
greater control over herself at the end of the novel. She puts Akka’s money to 
use according to the dictates of hw conscience and does not bow to pressure 
from any quarter. She also give up the jcfe, where she had eariier worked only 
to avoid disple««iing her husband, and settles down to pursue her writii^ 
something which she had always wanted to do. With hm: new found sense of 
liberation also comes the reahzation that any freedom she devises must be 
wi thin the boundaries of her obEgations and respon^ilities. She is able to 
appreciate what Karen’s fethw says ^bout rules adfeng ^^ace and ^©nty to 


life 
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Sam in Hoi* iVo W. fa feiaBy ^ 

longer afraid of the dark. Kamini I&Kdi’s obsm^on a[^ aimft up Sam’s 
development as an individual in her own right, “To be trae to herself the 
woman has to exconate the film of superimposed attitudes and r<^. Her 
emancipation is not in repudiating the claims of her femily, but in drawing 
upon the untapped inner reserves of strength.”*' At the end of tte novd, Saru 
stands poised to recdve her husband secure in her asw found confidence in 
herself. She successfiiUy rids herself of her complex^ and gnilts and 
comprehends the meaning of human life whore die realizes that she fa not ti« 
only one facing the predicament of loneliness'. “Alri^h, so I’m alone. But so’s 
every one else. Human beings... they’re going to fiul ymi. But because there 
are just us, because tho'e’s no one else, we have to go on try ing If we can’t 
believe in ourselves, we’re sunk”. (220) 

ITiat Long Silence too ends on a nt^e of hope, with the protagonist 
Jaya’s realization that she fa no Im to be blamed for allowing her to be 
dictated by hwr husband and by the conventions of sodety. She aclueves a kind 
of catharsis by penning her story ami she fa able to view tiie atuation more 
objectively She says; “I’m Mohan’s wife I tiKmght, and cut off bits of me tlutt 
had refused to be Mohan’s wife. Now I know that land of a fragmentation is 
not possible.” (191). This awarene^ helps har to cast aside the role she had 
willingly played all her life. 

The Bindir^ Vine fa, perfiaps, tte only novel where the heroine, Urmi, 
is less wnqiped in her own chscontentmratt and, despite her recent 
bereavemrat, or because of it, gets involved in the misfortunes of others. She 
shows a positive attitude towa^ the dctims around her. She resolves to get 
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Mira’s po™ pubBshed aad b detonjned to dmw 

predicantont of tha rape vietto, Kalpaea. Mira Nhyaaerriato obsoves that 
“The step forward achieved ia this aovd, is the tatroduction of female 
bonding, the desire of one woman to help another less fortunate 
one’’’^Companng The BinOng Vim with Dedipande’s earher novels, 
Nityanandam comments: " The BMpg Hw is a refteshing diange fiom 
three novels of Shashi Deshpande. Protest conies easify to her protagonist here 

and there is less agony in attempdng to change sotaetal roles and 
attitudes”(66). 

What, however, we have to bear in nwd is that Shai^ Deshpande does 
not take the radical view of the early Western feminists Hlrei Simone de 
Beauvoir, Germaine Greer and Kate IVfiUett. The opinion of most of these 
Feminists with regard to marriage remains more or less the same. In her 
famous book. The Seccmd Sex, de Beavoir writes: “It has be^ said that 
marriage dinMshes man, which is often true, but almost always it annihilates 
woman”^^' Germain Greer aiggests, independence is a necessary 
concomitant of fieedom, woman mi»t not marry Kate Millett feels that 
marriage reduces the status of woman to a mere object for decoration and a 
tool to be used ftw man’s sexual gratiication. Deshpande’ s protagonists are, 
no doubt, victims of this unequal pow«: structure in marriage, but in all her 
novels she shows how one can rise above aich iiyustice and lead a meaningfol 
existence. In the end, her protagom^ almost always strive to make thdr 
marriages work. As J. Bhavani observes: “This is not a negative but a realistic 
end to the novels. Deshpande upholds marriage as the backbone of sodety, 
what is is the persona of the \i^tfe and not the mstitution of marriage.”^^ 
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We may say that De^airie’s views comrade with modem fenanist 
thought which has changed much since the radical feminism of the 1960s. In 
her book. The Feminist Mystique, wlach took AnKtican society by storm, 
Betty Fnedan challraiged the universal belief that a woman should fisd 
contentment m motherhood and domesticity. Two decades later, Betty Friedan 
in her book. The Second Stage, says that humanity can survive orfy if womrai 
make certain compromises. She sa^ests that women ^aould {wraie some 
meaningful actiwty within marriage in order to find faappii^ss 
contentment in thdr lives. 

But it is ob\dous that Deshpande nevCT intwids to subscribe to the 
views of any feminist. characters, fiiou^ urban and educated, are fi rmly 
rooted in India \wth the wdght of centuries of tradition anrf culture behind 
them. In his essay, “ problematising Feminism”, Jaidev says; “It is very 
necessary for us to Imve feminism in this country but then tins feminism has to 
be auth^ic, rooted and context-bound. One does not mind if our feminists are 
not too clever or good at quoting western critics or weaving intricate post- 
structuralist cobwdis.”^ 

Deshpande may not be a formad fendnist m the strict saise of the word, 
but it must also be observed that femimsm can mean different things to 
different people. ArsMa Sattar in hra- thought-provoldng article on the poation 
of the feminist movaneit at present observes: 

“Feminism is no longer a angle voice that speaks for all women 
irrespective of creed and colour. It is, rather, a ‘rainbow coalition’ of 
rights, de^es, agendas, straggles, mctories. Not all issues apply to all 
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our baffles need not be the same and, ^ 
to speak for ourselves rather than for all of us."” 

Whether or not she U a feminist; Shashi Deshpande has definitely 
carved a mehe for herself m voicing the thoughts and feelings of the educated, 
urban middle-class woman. Though Kamala Markandaya, Anita Desai arffl 
Nayantara Sahgal have all venhued teo this area of writing, none has pursued 
it with the single-mindedness and relentlessness of Deshpande. She has 

‘■Never sworn alliance to what we normally tinnk of as feminist 
ties of the novel and yet or maybe because of the absmice of this 
ert avowal, she has succeeded in providing her readers with a 

perspective which is simultaneously, truly individualistic and 
feminine.”^* 


She is basically interested in the issues, not just pertaining to women, but 
extended to aU tananity Despite her disapproval, she has been considered a 
‘woman wnter’, rather than a writer who deals with” human issues” which are 
“of interest to all humanity”. This has be^ made clear by Shashi Deshpande 
herself most recently in her article ‘Of Concern, of Anxieties’, where she says: 

I have been put iitfo the dot of woman writCT, my writing; my writing 
has been cat^orized as ‘writing about women’ or ‘feminist’ writing. 
In this process, nuich in it has been missed. I have been denied the 
place and dignity of a writa- who is dealing with issues that are bnman 

issues, of into'est to all humanity (100). 

From this it is clear that Shas^hi Deshpande is more humanist than a 


womanist or a feminist. 
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